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The New York City De- 
partment of Education 
Installs TUEC System in 
Washington Irving High 


After testing the various methods of 
School Vacuum Cleaners for the purpose of 
selecting the most reliable and practical cleaner, the 
New York Department of Education decided to 
purchase the TUEC to da the work. 


Vacuum Cleaners of every description and make 
were given a fair test in the various schools in New 
York City. Each machine under test remained in 
a certain school for a sufficient length of time to 
establish its practicability and technical status. 


Of the many different makes of Vacuum 
Cleaners thus tested, the TUEC alone was pur- 
chased— this is a great victory for the 





TUE STATIONARY 


CLEANER 


We are very much in favor of tests of this character. “Best 
pig seedy ‘ng. by Test” is a slogan we heartily approve. And the mere fact that 
completed in the early part the New York City Department of Education chose the TUEC, 


f th 1913, and located ec ; 
on 16th, 17thandIrvingPlace after giving all other machines a fair trial, is sufficient proof of its 
is one of the largest Girls’ . 

High Schools in the United high standard. 

States. It comprises three 

Sant endelipeabion achoel Immediately after the above mentioned test of the various 
and accommodates 7,500 


pe cleaners the New York City Department of Education authorized 


The location is most de 


sirable sothe niet ofiexden «CUS to install a TUEC System in the Nine-Story Washington Irving 


which the school is erected 


Which the schoo! js erected High School. Right here, we wish to emphasize 


depth 16th street of i { 
a depth on 16th street of the fact that the TUEC is the only Stationary 
f 166 ft. The buildi ith r 
sts roofed playground wires. 4 Wacuum Cleaner System that has been bought 
tically 150 ft. in height, al 


thauch ovine tathe esi and paid for by the New York School Board, 


story height there are but : : a . 
sheet iiiGihens, either during or since the test of the various 


The interior of the building mac hines. 


is the result of the most pains- 
taking and careful study on 


the part of the architect who And this is only one of the many victories for 


has been able to receive the 
embodied ideas of the faculty the TUEC. 
of teachers and reduce them 
to practical and architectural 
possibility. An idea of the 


exterior can be gotten from WRITE TODAY FOR OUR 
the above illustration. 

In architecture and school LATEST CATALOG 
management the Washington 
High School is a model in 
the highest and _ broadest 


The TUEC was awarded the Grand Prize—the highest possible award—at the Panama-) 
sense. -acific International Exposition at San Francisco. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7 HURFORD STREET, CANTON, OHIO 
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School Board Journal 


How large are YOUR Dollars 


Whether the dollars you spend in your purchas- 
ing contain 100 cents each or not, depends on 
whether you buy with them 100 cents worth of 
value per dollar. 

Are you, if your purchases have to be duplicated 
after a few years? 

Or, if they involve repair or upkeep expenses? 
Your purchases represent the ‘‘ne plus ultra” in 
ultimate year-in, year-out, economy and efh- 
ciency, if you “‘invest”’ in our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


You will have the double satisfaction of econo- 
my and of better wear as well as longer wear. 


Smooth, germ-proof, non-porous surface; homo- 
7 

genous mineral sheets throughout. They can’t 

swell, warp, or come apart. 


Send for our free booklet: How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards. 


Costs you nothing. Saves you much. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 


A Right Bench at Right Price 
Look at Vise 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. L. BEMIS worcester: mass. 


ANGOR 


‘ai CTT 
Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 
Clean—Smooth— Black—Strong— Best 
Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 
THE “‘KEENAN’’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog ““B”’ shows more types. Send for it. 


ia rt Fa i BR Te 


At moderate prices will always appeal to all, Rural 
as well as City Schools. So, when contemplating any 
kind of school furniture such as manual training 
benches, domestic science tables, drawing and sewing 
tables, desks, teachers’ chairs, lockers, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer 
2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 



























SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
ae 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 
TSE ie hee should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
Bae AUS it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 


but the uae candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in ma This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 
in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N. J.. N. B. Can., and in about 


TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 
**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. | 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ———————__———————__ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency | <°°"*~*"* *Periment 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 





W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 


12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


The TEAGHERS' EXCHANGE inosine tari 


Ww RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
just purchased the WYATT INDUST RIAL TE ACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
better equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION - 
The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Ine. 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY oon Ee Ae: 


NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write wer on 
all kind of blackboards. : 

**Chalk 


tells, you WU. AFROWLES 


all about MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHoot FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
CRAYONS. 327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 
Write for a copy and also for free CHICAGO 


samples of the crayons. 











The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at ied time for the filling of any position. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, ard 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training ’ 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II, 
Commercial Branches 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 











THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 


Recommends first class teachers on direct call from officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it. 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, Sec’y-Treas., Lafayette, Indiana 





81 1 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lac. ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Seorerany 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOuis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 

WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 

SWS ai BCS 
seb eke) 








Manual Arts Bureau of America 
**National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, M@r., 1021-22 First National Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Dewberry School Agency Motto: "The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place." 
Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, sone SERGOM Alabama 





School Officials in need of desirable teachers write or wire 
us your needs at our expense. 
The Largest Teachers’ £ 
Agency in the Rocky} 
Mountain District. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Mgr. 


Prompt and efficient service assured. 
WEG > 
rane Ee tt ar — 


"ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE: BLDG, DENVERCOLO 











GRAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


The facts of Physiology and Hygiene presented in narra- 
tive form. 40 pages 30x40 inches. 


Accurate Engravings. 
colors. 











Handsomely Lithographed in 


AGENTS WANTED FOR EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. 















McConnell School Supply Co. 
4430 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Announcement 


To the Men Who Will Attend the Detroit Meeting 


of the Department of Superintendence: 


It is interesting to announce that the Educational Com- 
mercial Exhibit which has now become a feature of the 
Annual winter meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. will again be held in Detroit from 
February 22nd to the 27th. 


The entire top floors of both the 


Tuller Hotel 


AND THE 


Pontchartrain Hotel 


have been engaged and a most attractive and helpful exhibit 
is now in process of formation. 


DON’T FORGET that at Detroit there will be a solu- 
tion for the many vexing problems of schoolhouse construc- 
tion and equipment. By “Taking the Elevator” you may 
save thousands of dollars in time and ideas for your schools. 


Further announcement and information will appear in 
the February issue of this paper. 


N. E. A. Educational Commercial Exhibits Department. 
C. E. Hoyt, Manager. 


To the School Trade . Weare particularly anxious that every 


manufacturer and dealer in modern 
school equipment shall have an opportunity to profit by the splendid accommo- 
dations that have been secured. If we have overlooked you in circularizing, or 
if you have neglected to make reservation, write or wire us immediately while 
there is still space to be had. Address Department of Commercial Exhibits, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il. 
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ow About ItP About What! 


That 


Electric Time and Program 
Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELLIT 


WE CAN SHOW YOU 
That 


One Minute Interval 
Program Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 


FRICK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


Master Regulator We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
Style A60T to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


ee 

“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 


free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 


fice dain taka 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


Secondary Clock 
Style 1S 


By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed ¢ype-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St.. Richmond Virginia Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
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RESOLVED 


That, beginning with the year Nineteen Hundred and 
Sixteen, we will install Blackboards which give the most 
satisfactory results. We know that Slate neither cracks, 
warps, peels, splits, decays nor wears away; that it 
has a smooth writing surface, is non-porous, and there- 
fore cannot absorb the dust or dirt. This, of course, 
makes it sanitary. We also know that Slate is permanent 
and will outlive the building. We are told that the first 
cost is the only cost. This is very true because there is 
no resurfacing, replacing, repairs, etc. 


We have therefore Resolved to do as thousands of other Schools, Colleges 
and Universities have done— Install 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in our Schools. Thereby eliminate all eye strain, glassy surfaces, dust pockets, 
janitor complaints, uneven surfaces and repair bills. 


We know there is only one kind of Blackboard made by nature—and 
that is Slate. No matter how much Slate is subjected to conditions the sub-’ 
stance always remains the same—just as nature made it. 









Therefore we have Resolved further— 


To write today to the nearest quarry listed below for detailed information 
regarding Slate Blackboards. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
ExcelsiorSlateCompany,PenArgyl,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Jackson Bangor SlateCo.,PenArgyl,Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
E.J.Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 





PURE WOOD FIBRE 





FOR 10 YEARS 


write on it, scratch it, cut it, 


finish for ten years. 
Sizes :- 


Boston—612 Oliver Bldg. 


and promptly. 


Deafening Quilt 
Deodorizers 
Desks—Pupils 
Teachers 
Dictionary Holders 


CE 6 020 Rhee aes. 


City... 
Official 





GUARANTEED pases, you can have your school 
slackboard that writes noise lessly, 
with one sweep of the eraser. 


Beaver Blackboard is sold by dealers all over the country. 


A sample of Beaver Blackboard will prove all that we say about it. 
today for a sample of both the green and black finish. 


factured, and what it will stand. 


3, 34, 4 ft. wide; 
Write nearest branch for prices and name of local dealer. 


The Beaver Board Companies 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES 
981 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York—Grand Central Terminal 
Philadelphia—1121 Land Title Bldg. 
Baltimore—1033 Calvert Bldg. 
Cleveland—611 Williamson Bldg. 
Detroit—1014 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis—-522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Any Saturday Morn. 
ing is a Good Time 
to Install BEAVER 


BLACKBOARD 
in Your Schoolroom 


In place of that worn out blackboard that 
your teachers are continuall telling you 
about, why not install a blackboard that is 
guaranteed and one that will give you satis- 
factory service? Whatever your trouble may 
be, it is not necessary to inconvenience your- 
self until summer to make the change. 

Beaver Blackboard can be quickly in- 
stalled on a Saturday morning. Simply write 
or wire us in the early part of the week—a 
shipment of Beaver Blackbourd will go forward 
to you—immediately, and before another week 
equipped with a 
legibly and erases 


Write 
Test it for yourse elf— 
do anything just to find out how well it’s manu- 
Guaranteed to keep its color, and original 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16 ft. long. 


BRANCHES 


Chicago—1303 Lumber Exchange. 
Minneapolis—549- 550 Plymouth Bldg. 
Kansas City—302 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Omaha—1426 W. O. W. Bidg. 

San Francisco—520 Rialto Bldg. 

Los Angeles—529 Van Nuys Bldg. 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department 





Adjustable Window Shades.. Diplomas........ phebneneaat ‘is 
Agricultural Apparatus EN. psligabes biaensa 
Air School Furniture. pe re 
PP eis 55.75 0b v6s peek Domestic Science Equipment 
EEC Sere eee Benches.........Stoves........ 
Athletic Field Apparatus . . Ee re 
Auditorium—Chairs.............. Drawing Supplies................ 
aad poh 6 ch he cadens EEG SS aS ay dvb 900s 9 «649 
DE Lisp avay cs ah do 9 404.6% Drinking Fountains............. 
Batteries—Storage............... ES re re 
Bs oer ae RN aie arash Cea Dusters (Sanitary).............. 
Biology Su plies. Pee itis ions 565s Electrical Supplies................ 
Black eet) Yomposition.. . . EG Keak s k6s tea.068s «ees 
a ic Sak okt eves 6% Seer Re av 
Bookbinding Supplies Eraser Cleaners................ 
Bookcases—Sectional............. RT og -9-0.05.4 6 6-0 0e5, 8 
ee pS re 
rer eee Ee ee 
Builders’ Hardware............... Fire Escapes. . piciok seid einer 
Caps and Gowns................. First Aid Cabinets............. 
RE ge bao 6% didins a dee eevee ee eee 
CR (ies cc rie ekcdcee ee MIE 6. Se escceseccceess 
Charts—Geographical............ A re 
Sree ree RG ches t.00es 0 Ce CHE SES. 
i g4 s «dag eds d04.0 4:6 I so Gh $1519.36 Gia Sos 8. 
CRG VMUOINS oc ccc ees as oc ba caawee van 
eee CC eee ee , 
EN Ss ogee ¥ 4 wiv 'ss's 0/0510 0% Movable.........Steel......... 
Costumes for Plays............... RS ee eer eT Eres 
Se cee eee Gymnasium Apparatus......... 
i Heaters (Rural ee 


Heating Apparatus............. 
Industrial Collections.......... 
BEG Gites blva 3 <,3 
Inkwells. . . us 
Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


If you will 
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State NPD 
UNREST LE | 
meet every requirement ing 

fe¢School consolidations - 
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‘. SINCE 1868 '' 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture. ' 
Laboratory Shade Hoists... 
Lathes..... iad 
Library Shelving. . cre 
TS bibs das koe0-s 64 
III ara na. 5.6) 05,54 5 48-4 
Loose-Leaf Books. Satya Wet er 
Manual Training Supplies ve 
Benches........ ais 
Maps.. eo 
Metal Working Materials. . 
Machinery 
Mimeographs. . aoe cae 
Motion Picture Films. ..... ee 
NERS hiv Os, § sla aca %0 0 8 - 
Natural Science Apparatus..... 
Natural Science Cabinets 
Oil Color Materials : 
Paints and Varnishes....... 
Paper. . 
Paper Towels. . sisi 
Sie ee re 
SI osc asi g. 644 Fiasse'nis 4,3 
Pencil Sharpeners............ 
> ee 
Phonogra shs..... 
Physical Bessy Supplies is 
Pianos. . oo 
A 
Plaster Casts. me 
Playground App: sratus. 
Plumbing Fixtures. 
Portable Schoolhouses. . 
Printing Supplies. ... 
eo Eee 
Projection Lanterns... ... hore 
Raffia and Reed............ 
Record Systems... .. 
Roofing 
Rubber aren ie rdipte isnt 
Rulers pb mrvdige 
Safe Cabinets....... 
Sanitary Appliances. . 


Additional Wants...... 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 

If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it. to the address given below: 
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Scientific Apparatus 
EE ae 
Sewage Disposal...... 
Shelving........ Re 
Skylight Operators. 
Slating Liquid ; 
Stage Equipment... 
BUNS. 6565s sa 
Bee ethene 
Stationery . 
Statuary. ; 
Stenc iling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
(| i 
Drafting... . 
Kindergarten. .. 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
Temperature Reg gul: ition 
Terra Cotta. 
Toilet Paper. 
Tools Ga 
Light Woodworking ; 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems. 
Ventilators. ... 
N56 vind a8: 
IR «Sais 63: 
Wall Burlaps... 
Wall Paints. .. 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers... .. 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements... . 
Window Shade Adjusters. 
Window Ventilators... . 5 he iis 
Wire Window Guards D 
Woodworking Machinery ( 
Weaving Yarns 
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Classified Advertisements 


Open for Engagement 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
ABOUT TO BUILD are 
able to accomplish much 
more in a far superior way 
by the employment of an 
experienced School Board 
Engineer. Will be open for 
engagement after January 
ist, 1916, and have designed 
some of largest schools in 
the country. Salary,$3,000. 
Correspondence desired for 
opportunity to present full 
particulars. A.S. B. J. 


COLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Medal of Honor —Highest Award on Crayons 
and Chalks at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 








‘“‘Crayola’’ Colored 
‘*Boston’”’ 


Pressed 


‘*Spectra’’ Pastel 
Lecturers’ Chalks 
Blackboard Chalks, etc. 


Send for Samples and Catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 


School Fire Escapes 





WRITE THEM FOR CATALOG. 


Dow builds more Escapes than any other 
factory, and builds them everywhere. 





Dow Fire Escape Works 


Incorporated 
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What Ails the Small City School Board? 


Casuists sputter much these days anent the 
most efficient steps toward the goal of civic unity 
and the elimination from our national life of 
those forces that make for lukewarmness, if not 
worse, in the things that are the warp and woof 
of our existence as a peop'e. Immigration and 
citizenship laws are given a deal of attention 
with a view of lessening by additional restric- 
tions the dangers that lurk in want of homogen- 
eousness. Yet the public school, the most potent 
and, forsooth, the only factor by which these 
problems can, in the long run, be satisfactorily 
solved, comes in for very little thought on the 
part of those visionaries who delude themselves 
into the belief that legislation alone will suffice 
for the building of a melting pot that shall do its 
beneficent work, so to speak, over night. 

If ever “the little red schoolhouse” stood for 
America’s hope, it is now. Land fortifications, 
army and navy, may serve to keep out a foreign 
foe, but it is in the public school that we must 
rear the force that shall keep the republic strong 
from within. Wherefore it behooves the citi- 
zenship to look well to the efficiency of its edu- 
eational “generals.” This applies particularly 
to the smaller cities of the country, for not only 
is our largest growth seemingly in this direc- 
tion, but, moreover, the youth from the small 
city appears to have succeeded the boy from the 
farm as the proverbial incarnation of destiny 
and potential success. One would think then 
tnat, with the future of their progeny in a great 
measure dependent upon the careful selection 
of those charged with the duty of framing such 
a community’s educational program and _poli- 
cies, parents would approach the task of choos- 
ing school board members with that discrimi- 
nating care which is born of a deep, personal in- 
terest. But, alas, what is the actual condition 
encountered at school elections in the smaller 
cities ¢ 

In a university city of the Middle West, a 
community of somewhat less than 20,000 souls 
that has no interests worth speaking of save 
that of catering to the wants of the university’s 
students and faculty, the holding of a caucus 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for 
school board membership, will result in an at- 
tendance of perhaps a score and, if the interest 
happens to be unusually great, of half a hun- 
dred voters. This condition obtains in a city 
in which about 2,000 men earn their daily bread 
in educational pursuits. Probably half of this 
number, but, at least, one-third are heads of 
families with children of school age or near 
school age. It is a rare occurrence that even a 
single one of their number attends a’ school 
eaucus which, as a rule, is made up of a few 
antediluvians whose one hobby in life is to in- 
veigh against what they are pleased to call ex- 
orbitant school taxes; a few politicians who, 
even tho the post of school trustee carries no 
remuneration, are not averse to handing it to 
one of their friends; and a medley of well mean- 
ing cranks who are in on anything that savors 
of a participation in public affairs. But con- 
spicuous by his absence is the levelheaded citi- 
zen and parent who, when a man or woman is 
proposed for nomination as school board mem- 
ber, would ask himself whether the qualifica- 
tions of the person suggested are such that he 
or she would be able to render efficient services 
on the school board. There being no salary at- 
tached to the office, the choice fortunately al- 
ways devolves upon men and women whose in- 
tegrity is above reproach; men and women eager 
for honors at the hands of their fellow citizens 
and therefore usually of social prestige and of 
professional or vocational standing in the com- 


Wm. Crawford Hirsch 
munity. As for their ability to grapple with 
the many intricate problems that confront every 
school board and to approach with sympathy and 
understanding the tasks intrusted to them by 
the voters, the latter, as a rule, trust to a 
blind faith that, somehow or other, a man or 
a woman possessed: of those qualifications that 
go to make up a respected person, must needs 
also be endowed with the special ability essen- 
tial to efficient school board membership. 


Born, so to speak, of such untoward condi- 
tions, your small city school board member, ‘as 
a rule, turns out to be a far more useful ser- 
vant of the schoo! patrons than they had a right 
to expect. Once he is nominated, he not only 
covets the post to the extent that he does not 
find it beneath his dignity to do a little elec- 
tioneering to insure his success at the polls, 
(for no matter how averse he was to accepting 
the nomination, he does not want to present the 
spectacle of a defeated candidate to his friends) 
but, by the time he is ready to take his seat, 
he has had so many flatteries heaped upon his 
head, that, being but human, he enjoys the 
prospects of the power and authority that go 
with his tenure of office. He sets out with firm 
determination to sit in conscientious judgment 
upon every question that comes up. Soon 
enough he learns that friends are at times a 
burdensome liability rather than an asset to a 
school board member. Here is one whose 
daughter is a teacher and who thinks a cruel 
injustice is being done the latter by not trans- 
ferring her to another school. The medical in- 
spector of the schools is his family physician 
and would not be averse to an increase in his 
annual remuneration. His neighbor owns a 
piece of property that would be the ideal site 
for that new school building. The thorns grow 
almost faster than the roses. “Pro Bono Pub- 
lico” writes a letter to the newspapers severely 
criticising the school board for permitting the 
walks in front of one of the school buildings to 
remain in the dilapitated condition they are in. 
The new member is not on the buildings and 
grounds committee which has this matter in 
charge, nor is he one of the finance committee 
which says that the fund for repairs has been 
exhausted. Yet he must, as a school board mem- 


ber, shoulder the criticism. Misery loves com- 


.patiy and the band of fellowship with his col- 


leagues on the board is tightened so that he soon 
resents any criticism of the board’s actions, be 
it ever so justified. Early during his member- 
ship in the board, he’ has learned that, in order 
to obtain that which will please him, he must 
yield to other members of the board in their 
pet projects. If he would have certain courte- 
sies shown by the superintendent or the high 
school principal, it will never do to oppose their 
recommendations. Unconsciously he is doing 
on the school board what he always prided him- 
self on, he would never stoop to do: playing the 
great American game of polities. 
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Then, suddenly one night, the chairman of 
the finance committee bobs up with a report, 
recommending that the manual training depart- 
ment be abolished next year, in the interest of 
economy. The new member has definite ideas 
on this subject. He is a manufacturer and he 
knows the value of manual training. The chair- 
man of the finance committee is a lawyer and 
an orator. He makes an eloquent speech pro- 
claiming the virtues of retrenchment in the 
school household. The manufacturer is not 
given to oratory. Moreover, it will never do to 
offend by argument so influential a member of 
the board as the lawyer. But I will vote against 
it, thinks the new member, and thus record my 
attitude. If it hadn’t been that the lawyer had 
done him a kindness at the last meeting and 
reported favorably on a matter that one of the 
new member’s friends had asked him to bring 
up, he would even overcome his aversion to 
speech making, and warn the board against so 
unwise a step. The clerk calls the roll for the 
vote. The new member is the last to vote. He 
pauses a minute, when the clerk calls his name 
and then votes with the majority, contrary to 
his convictions, for what would be the use in 
making himself unpopular, when his vote would 
not change the result. 

The small city school board member is much 
in the same position that a railroad president 
would find himself in, if he sought to see with 
his own eyes how much coal every engineer on 
the road takes on. 


The trivial details with which the school 


boards have to deal in such cities, make it im->. 


possible for the members to find either the time 
or the inclination to give to the really important 
school questions that serious thought which 
they should have. Moreover, as pointed out, 
having these details thrust upon them, makes 
for an interdependence of the school board mem- 
bers that, to say the least, does not affect bene- 
ficially their independence of opinion and utter- 
ance of the same on the questions that are truly 
vital to the community. 


As matters stand, the superintendent who 
really is intended in the school organism to be 
an administrative and executive official, does the 
work for which the people elect school boards: 
the mapping out of the broad policies upon 
which the schools of the community shall be 
conducted, just as the legislature lays down the 
principles for the conduct of the affairs of the 
state. This condition of affairs is decidedly at 
variance with the notions of popular govern- 
ment, for the school board is the very first, the 
fundamental unit in the scope of our idea of 
representative government. The people, in pick- 
ing every day citizens from their midst for 
school board members, intend that their ideas 
shall form the hasis for the thought and the aim 
and the progra:n in the little red schoolhouse. 
As small city school boards nowadays conduct 
their business, they expend all of their members’ 
energy on detail and on a needlessly pedantic 
vigil of the school funds. 

To make the schools the incubator for ideas 
and ideals that will assure internal harmony 
and external strength of the nation, it is essen- 
tial that school board members unload sufficient 
of the detail work which now occupies theif 
attention, on their employes, to enable them to 
give constructive thought to the broader ques- 
tions of education, temperamental and mental 
fitness for coping with which, from the popular, 
not the pedagogic point of view, should be the 
prime requisite in their selection and election 
by the voters. 
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Some Defects of Public School Administration 


With a Special Study of the Relationship Between the School Committee and the Superintendent of Schools 


(Continued from December) 


Ernest W. Robinson, Superintendent Webster-Dudley School Union, Mass. 


Educational writers say some robust things 
of this department of school management. One 
educator, in a very spirited article, says with 
foree:!® “No other function of society has been 
turned over to a lay board so completely and 
with so little accountability as has public school 
education. With characteristic American op- 
timism we have assumed that the education of 
youth will turn out as it ought, if we have men 
of sense to restrain the rash superintendents 
intent on introducing “new-fangled” things into 
the schools. Only comparatively recently have 
many people begun to question our educational 
results in a constructive way. To say that the 
results are what might have been expected does 
not help the situation; to point out the vicious 
reason may.—That reason has been and is— 
the mismanagement of schools by our school 
beards.” 

The author of this frank statement proceeded 
in his article to substantiate his charges of in- 
efficiency by some striking proofs of it from 
first-hand knowledge of things, and conc!uded 
by declaring that the chief value of the publi- 
eation of the incident cited as a basis for his 
charges, lay in its applicability in principle, if 
not in‘etail, to hundreds if not thousands of 
our cities and towns. This is a strong position 
to take in regard to the efficiency or lack of it 
by school boards. But other educators attack 
the question with equal directness. 

They declare that in comparison with corpora- 
tion and other big business methods our school 
systems are strikingly mismanaged, there being 
pronounced extravagance and waste in opera- 
tion, development and expansion; “there is con- 
stant complaint of sites unwise!y chosen, con- 
tracts loosely drawn, badly placed and evaded, 
so that and often other defects 
abound. Corporations find a man of 
pronounced ability and experience whom they 
can trust, and then give him often almost un- 
limited power. School boards select a superin- 
tendent from a long list of applicants, perhaps 
by a dangerously small majority, and are prone 
to constantly watch and interfere with him in 
the discharge of his duties.'® 

The emphasis as placed on the last line is 
not the author’s, but for the purpose of this 
study directs attention again to a very serious 
phase of the “business inefficiency” charged in 
general against school officials, that is, in addi- 
tion to poor business management with resulting 
costs to communities that are easily measured 
and often excessive, there is added the import- 
ant accusation of constant lay interference of 
school boards with their executive agents, who 
are supposedly appointed because of their ex- 
pert knowledge of professional school manage- 
ment. The results of such methods and fric- 
tional working relations, while not so quantita- 
tively measurable as those ensuing from inferior 
handling of material business, are none the less 
productive of definite educational loss, and often 
can be stated in terms of dollars and cents, an 
argument very convincing to the taxpayer who 
furnishes said dollars and cents. 

One eareful and shrewd observer of 
every phase of our national education touched 
upon this side of educational management in 
his usual cogent and finished manner in a strong 
chapter on the “test of the public schools.” In 


structural 


very 


“W. I. Hamilton; “Why Schools are Inefficient,” 
American School Board Journal, Nov., 1912. 


. oe Hall; “Educational Problems,” Vol. 
&» . 631 
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s Note—This article is the second installment of an 
important series discussing in detail, the functions and 
relations of school boards and superintendents. The 
author is a schoolman of long experience and wide 
knowledge in school administration. He uses Massa- 
chusetts laws as the basis for his discussions.—£ditor. 
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treating of the problems of business adminis- 
tration that have assumed complex form and 
proportions, he declared,’? “And what is the 
right of the citizen in the public schools? The 
sum of the citizen’s right in the schools is to 
have the business managed prudently and 
wisely, and the children taught sensibly and 
scientifically. . Of course many of 
these troubles arise at once out of the money 
question. The wise and safe expenditure of this 
money, so that it will secure the ends which the 
people who give it have the right to demand, 
places a tremendous responsibility somewhere. 
The business operations incident thereto are in- 
volved and innumerable. Novices are toying 
with high powers of government and managing 
vast properties, before which the most exrer- 
ienced and conservative stand in awe. The bus- 
iness has outgrown the organization for man- 
aging it.” 

In the last sentence may be found the plexus 
of the operative troubles characteristic of so 
miany school boards in large and small munici- 
palities, the members of which are not good 
businessmen, yet persist in perpetuating the 
fiction that they are. The recommendations of 
the one official, which, because of his knowledge 
ot needs and conditions thruout the school sys- 
tem, are bound to be of more worth and per- 
tinence to the question of proper management 
of the physical properties, as well as material 
development involving considerable expenditures 
of money, than any of the board members, are 
too often rejected by the latter for insufficient 
or very superficial reasons. 

Three instances known to the writer will illus- 
trate this point. In one city the department of 
domestic science, after a costly installation and 
two years’ operation, was discontinued because, 
as the school committee said, “It didn’t pay!” 
The attendance was satisfactory, the interest 
was sustained by the pupils, the educational 
and practical progress was distinct according to 
the superintendent. Yet in this stereotyped 
business phrase, a most unbusinesslike act was 
indicated, either a premature beginning made 
without a sufficient examination of the need of 
the course, or an insufficient trial of it after its 
expensive establishment. 

In another small town, the directors of a lan- 
guishing quasi-public educational institution 
decided that the installation of an agricultural 
course would renew its youth, and restore to it 
the vigor of an active and useful past. The 
superintendent of schools, called in consulta- 
tion, pointed out the serious objection that 80 
per cent of the town’s population was concerned 
in industrial work in the mills, and lived con- 
siderable distance from the school where the 
proposed course was to operate. “Then it will 
be good for these pupils to learn of other activi- 
ties outside the textile world,” was the thought- 
ful rejoinder. The course was established at 
heavy expense for laboratory equipment, sup- 
plies and expert instruction, and discontinued 
permanently at the end of one year’s operation. 
The ordinary intelligence of the officials respon- 
sible for such a travesty on good business man- 
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agement, was seriously impugned by such an 
exhibition of short-sightedness and superficial 
reasoning. 

Another committee determined to build an 
annex to a school building, in response to an 
urgent request by the school superintendent, be- 
cause of badly crowded conditions in many 
rooms. The superintendent who had put much 
time and thought in the study of the problem 
ot increased accommodations in this instance, 
innocently placed before his board a carefully 
worked out floor plan of the desired space 
needed: He was informed gently but firmly, 
that important structural operations were mat- 
ters for committees only to deal with in any 
tcwn, as committeemen represented permanent 
elements in any town, who knew what the town 
needed, and paid the necessary taxes for such 
improvements, while the superintendents of 
schools as a rule stood only for a transitory 
element in the civic life and progress of any 
town! The annex was built at an excessive 
cost because of “contracts loosely drawn, badly 
placed and evaded”; within two years’ time the 
question of a new building had to be put betore 
the taxpayers, because the expensively built and 
wretchedly-planned annex was unsuited to use 
for classroom teaching. A new school commit- 
tee was elected in the meantime, as a result of 
dissatisfaction with the business folly of the 
previous board, and the new committee asked 
the superintendent to plan the entire scheme 
of increased accommodations, because as they 
declared, “It was a part of his duty as a high- 
salaried school expert.” With lay and expert 
workers laboring together in harmony, suitable 
accommodations were easily provided for, in a 
very satisfactory and relatively inexpensive 
manner. 

The business ability of many school superin- 
tendents is undoubtedly inferior as is often 
shown by unwise recommendations for large 
expenditures before a very careful consideration 
of all the elements of a given problem involving 
expense has been made; in the case of in- 
creased accommodations, the location, size and 
type of building, with present and probably 
future centers and rate of growth of school 
population; in the case of new textbooks and 
renewed supplies, the economical use of the 
latter, and the reasonable need of the former: 
in the organization of the educational scheme. 
the co-ordination and close articulation of the 
various parts of the system to the end of real 
economy of classes, teachers, and types of in- 
struction, particularly those special courses de- 
manding special equipment and high-salaried 
instructors. 

Such business weakness as may have been 
shown up to the present time, however, by super- 
intendents, is in a fair way to be overcome by 
the steady improvement in the quality and 
qualifications of the new men who are con- 
stantly entering the field of school administra- 
tion. According to a statistical study made 
recently by the educational department of the 
University of Iowa, 25 per cent of public school 
superintendencies are made vacant every year, 
of which an appreciably large part are filled by 
new men of special training in administrative 
work. Hitherto the training of the average 
superintendent who has “risen from the ranks” 
has been, according to Dr. Coffman, about ten 
years’ service in the schoolroom as teacher and 
principal, with apecific but limited executive 
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duties..* “Some of these men,” he concludes, 
“have risen by sheer strength or superlative 
ability, but it must be admitted that it is the 
fashion of today to give the preference to the 
man of training.” 

As far then, as superintendents have oppor- 
tunity to exercise their business capacities in 
the management of the material side of educa- 
tion, we can apparently look for much stronger 
work in this line from the men of superior spe- 
cific training in administrative work who are 
entering the educational service in increasing 
numbers each year. The influence of central 
state boards of education is being clearly felt 
now in this regard, by the character of the men 
approved by them, who are entering certain 
educational where the state has certain 
administrative rights, because of contributions 
toward the establishment of professional school 
supervision. The supervisory union districts 
common in several New England states are good 
examples of this force working toward the bet- 
terment of supervision. Good business manage- 
ment is sought for in these new men as much 
as pedagogical training and fitness. 

The results of our entire discussion up to this 
point seem to indicate a pretty general agree- 
ment by reputable educational authorities, on 
the existence of certain definite defects in the 
present system of organization, operation and 
business management of our schools. 

But the defects of organization are in a fair 
way to be eradicated by the powerful and well- 
planned movement for national re-organization 
of elementary and secondary edueation, as 
shown by certain phases now being initiated in 
many school The Six-and-Six plan 
with variations of Junior and high 
school divisions; intermediate, part-time, voca- 
tional schools, and the establishment of kinder- 
gartens; courses in househo'd and manual arts, 
ete.: consolidation. 

The hitherto excessive waste in school opera- 
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systems. 


Senior 


tion is being rapidly lessened in countless pro- 
gressive systems by the measurement and cor- 
rective treatment of pupil retardation; by the 
establishment of 
children ; 


special classes for atypical 
the development of school hygiene 
and organized play, by the improvement of the 
quality of teaching by successive graduates of 
normal schools and colleges, and by the increas- 
ing efficiency of expert school supervision by 
superintendents and directors of special depart- 
ments. 

More and better equipped school buildings 
are being provided by a generous public with 
each succeeding year. Thus we can see certain 
well-defined forces operating along definite lines 
of corrective trend, with strong promise of a 
speedy improvement of the hitherto weak points 
of educational administration. 

3ut can it be said with conviction that the 
severely-condemned business methods of school 
management, methods that have been ruthlessly 
scored by the professional educator and scien- 
tifie business expert alike, show signs of an 
early and marked improvement! Outside of a 
few sporadic instances such as the excellent 
work being done in the business departments of 
some of our cities whose controlling 
school officials have grasped the spirit of mod- 
Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, Gary, and some 
others, the answer to that question must un- 
fortunately be a negative one. 


larger 


ern scientific management, as in 


Is there no point 
of departure evident anywhere for future bet- 
terment ¢ 

Why should not the business department of 
school management respond to the spirit of 
modern administrative progress everywhere en- 


Why should 


ergizing great business successes ? 


“American School Superintendents,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Jan., 1915. 
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it lag behind, inert and often retrogressive, when 
other departments of educational operation have 
leaped ahead with lengthening stride, and shown 
such definite and measurable advance within 
the decade? Since the charges against the bus- 
iness management of the schools seem to be ap- 
plied to school boards in general, what is the 
common weakness of them all, for which no 
strengthening process has yet been suggested ¢ 

The answer is undoubtedly found in the exist- 
ence of a dominating element of its make-up 
and operation—lay control of expert executive 
service of teachers, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents of schools. Is this condition remedi- 
able? Lay contro! of expert execution is a basic 
principle of a democracy such as ours, in which 
centralization and continuity of power in a few 
hands is the “béte noire” of a national concep- 
tion of self-government. In the major depart- 
ments of civic activity, educational operation, 
and military organization, we find the charac- 
teristic coupling of layman and expert, with 
the equally characteristic development, in a 
large number of instances, of serious points of 
disagreement in the matter of technical details, 
and frictional results in processes where dupli- 
cation of authority can easily operate. It is at 
once evident that this fundamental principle of 
national existence cannot be abolished, despite 
evidence of its serious weakness as an operating 
factor in numberless situations. 

The economy and thoroness of educational 
foreign countries possessing a 
highly centralized educational organization are 
well known to students of 
tional educational systems. In discussing te 
weakness of our joint form of control in edu- 
cational matters, in contrast to the unity and 
solidarity of foreign systems, Andrew Draper 
reached the kernel of the matter when he said,!® 
“Of course there is a reason for this, and the 
reason is in our democracy. The governments 
of the monarchies of other countries have 
fermed and are imposing upon their people such 
educational systems as the governments or the 
monarchs think well for the people. We are 
evolving such an educational system as we think 
good for ourselves. 


preparation in 


contemporary na- 


Their way is easier than 
cur way, and it must be admitted that often it 
is more efficient than our way, because their 
people know no other way. Very often their 
vay has been a wise and good resultful way. It 
has accomplished many very definite and very 
desirable ends which our way has not yet accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, we believe that their way 
is not capable of accomplishing all the ends, 
nor all of the absolutely vital ends, for which 
we are striving.” 

From these words we can realize that there 
may be worse relations than lay control of ex- 
pert executives in education. We cannot abol- 
ish it, and it might not be desirable to if we 
could, therefore we must accept its apparent 
permanence and look about for methods of ex- 
cising some of its most harmful elements, and 
building up a new and substantial body of acts 
and traditions. Criticism of this feature of lay 
and expert co-operation does not necessarily 
rest directly on the members of any given board; 
it reaches farther back to those responsible for 
the creation of that board. 

Laymen on school boards will not improve in 
their official functionings as rapidly as improve- 
ments in the purely educational phase of school 
management have come in recent years. They 
must respond, in the nature of things more 
slowly, growing in ability and fitness for edu- 
cational direction only as fast as the forces of 
community life will allow them to grow; and 
this growth wil! te evident in the finer and 
bigger and more competent members chosen in 


“Tay Influence in School Management,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Nov., 1911. 


the: future by communities to manage for them 
their greatest institution—public education. 

To have better conditions, school boards must 
educate the public. But these school boards 
are made up of laymen without special qualifieg. 
tions for educating anybody in anything but 
perhaps their own trades or profession. What 
then can be done? The answer is simple—edy. 
cate the school boards. Who will do it? Those 
officials who have devoted their youth to prepa. 
ration for and training in the perplexing prob- 
lems of educational administrations; who are 
niaking of this work a life profession, not a side 
issue; whose lives and interests are inextricably 
bound up in the suecess of their work: whose 
general level of character and ability is very 
high; who try as hard as officials in any walk 
of life, publie or private, for high and signal 
achievements in their chosen profession. These 
are the men to edueate their boards by honest, 
fearless, able service, to the knowledge that 
reciprocal attitudes and hearty co-operation by 
those boards with their executive officers. thels 
superintendents of schools, are not merely Op- 
tional amenities to be extended by superiors to 
inferiors, but principles of duty and responsi- 
bility to the community which gave them the 
opportunity to share in the fine work of mould- 
ing the citizenship of following generations. 

Superintendents of schools can educate their 
boards to see educational perspectives in a 
broader and more constructive manner than they 
have viewed these in the past. It is being done 
by able individuals thruout the land. But for 
the sake of educational efficiency, since we have 
located the greatest source of weakness in our 
systems in the business management and work- 
ing relations of school boards and superintend- 
ents, it must be done on a far wider seale, and 
in a much more methodical and purposeful man- 
ner. Character, purpose, ability and determi- 
nation to work and strive to invent ways and 
means of outlining, presenting, and executing 
the important policies of a given system; care- 
ful study of infinitesimal shades of thought and 
action of representative forces on the school 
board and in the community, as well as the 
lerger expressions of public and official will. 
These things are being done as was said before, 
hy many men—they could be done and should 
be done by all professional workers who find 
themselves working under lay supervision and 
control in the field of edueation. Then, and 
only then can we begin to discern the approach 
of scientific management by 
school superintendent. 


school board and 


Summing up then the first part of our theme, 
we find certain quite evident conditions obtain- 
ing at present in the educational world. That 
there is a pronounced dissatisfaction with the 
finished product of the public school system, 
whether it be of the elementary or secondary 
department, is evidenced in many ways. Dis- 
cussions and magazine articles by expert and 
layman put stress on the poverty of results in 
comparison with the wealth of 
ment in the schools. 


public invest- 


Certain large lines of re-adjustment, however, 
have already been blocked out for the better- 
ment of organizative and administrative opera- 
tion of the educative These are s0 
definite and concrete that within a decade their 
influence should be substantially felt in the clos- 
ing of the gap now existing between what the 
world demands and what the schools supply. 


process. 


The business management of school proper 
ties and operation has been criticized. The in- 
creasing numbers of business managers being 
appointed by school boards would seem to indi- 
cate promised betterment in the future along 
this line. The progress is slow but sure. 

Time alone will be the ameliorating influence 
to increase the harmony of co-operative effort 
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between lay directors and expert executives. 
The relation is a permanent one. The endeavor 
to make it a pleasant and profitable one, should 
be an administrative constant. 

The biggest superintendencies do not pay the 
largest salaries in proportion to the worry and 
wear they impose upon the incumbents. 

The worst wheel of the cart, according to 
Ben Franklin, makes the most noise. Is that 
true of school-board members ? 


PART II- ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
AND FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
AND SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The first part of this study concerned itself 
chiefly with the presentation of the general case 
against the public school system on points of 
inefficiency and mismanagement in organization 
and internal operation with consequent educa- 
tional loss. The opinions of educational ex- 
perts were brought forward to give form and 
weight to the charges made. The existence and 
growing power of certain corrective forces mov- 
ing thru definite constructive channels for the 
removal of many defects of organization and 
operation were noted. The gravity of the 
charges lodged against school administrators, of 
conspicuous incompetence in practical business 
management was pointed out; these charges 
were put specifically by recognized educational 
authorities, and re-enforced in a measure by a 
few concrete instances cited. 

The apparently attitude of 
school boards to the accelerating progress in 
scientific management in certain departments 
of education, and wherever successful work is 
being done in the business world at large, was 
A rea- 
son for this “retardation” was sought, and has 


unresponsive 


dwelt upon with considerable emphasis. 


bound up equally in the char- 
acter and functions of the school board, the 


seemed to be 


status of the school superintendent, the combi- 
nation of lay and expert authority and action, 
with the consequent lack of power, balance and 
successful co-ordination of effort by these two 
important officials. 

The second part of the study will be devoted 
therefore to an analysis of administrative organ- 
and 
superintendent by a topical study made under 


ization and working relations of board 
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1. Organization of school board. 

2. Powers and functions of board. 

3. Present status of superintendents of 
schools. 

4. Frictional points in exercise of joint lay 
and expert authority. 

5. Some Administrative Norms. 


Organization of School Board. 

A study of colonial history shows that from 
the very earliest days of our national life, the 
development and direction of organized educa- 
tion have been deemed of the highest importance 
by the colonists, especially those of New Eng- 
land, and particularly of the Massachusetts 
Colony. At the first, school business was a very 
simple matter, consisting of a vote, in the town 
meeting, of support for a teacher and an addi- 
tional vote for his selection.’ 

In these two types of votes, however, may be 
clearly discerned that basal differentiation of 
functions, one of material support, with its gen- 
eral administrative implications, the other of a 
selective, discriminative character, with its 
supervisory possibilities, upon which the mod- 
ern system of lay and expert authority and 
action has been developed. It took two cen- 
turies of patient experimentation to evolve the 
school committeeman, and somewhat longer the 
next specialized educational force, the school 
superintendent. 

All school business was first transacted di- 
rectly in the town meeting. As the process of 
education widened in scope and complexity, 
from the elementary steps of providing for and 
hiring a teacher, to the certification of teachers, 
inspection of teaching, framing of the course of 
study, ete., the increasing difficulties led the 
communities to delegate the management of 
education to another special board, the select- 
men. These in turn found the task too oner- 
ous, and gladly relinquished it to the minis- 
ters, who were thought to be peculiarly well 
qualified by education and leadership to carry 
on the work. But this arrangement was not 
altogether satisfactory, and was essentially 
transitory.” 

Gradually there was developing a tendency 
to form some special representative body whose 

‘Henry Suzzallo. ‘‘The Rise of Local Supervision in 
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*Ibidem, P. 2. 
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sole function should be the management of 
public education. This tendency was to express 
itself thru two channels, by individual initia- 
tive of the various towns, and by legislative 
enactments of the General Court. Several pro- 
gressive communities led the way for other 
towns, by establishing of their own accord, with- 
cut legislative sanction or requirement, first, 
temporary committees, created for some special 
purpose, and second, term committees to serve 
for a year for general educational management 
and control. 

Some of the first towns to create special 
boards were Lunenberg, which in 1750 appointed 
a committee of five “to locate the site of school- 
houses.” Dudley, in 1760, appointed a com- 
mittee of three “to sell the schoolhouse.” Brain- 
tree, in 1762, had a committee of three “to ex- 
amine into the state of the school.”* The life 
of these boards expired with the accomplish- 
ment of the task for which they had been cre- 
ated. But the idea of the specialized board had 
taken root firmly in the minds of the people, 
and their next step was easy. 

Combination, concentration, centralization, 
these three methods of management began al- 
most automatically to function in the civic life 
of the pioneer directors of education. Instead 
of appointing several committees at different 
times of the year as new problems arose in edu- 
“ational operation, the simple plan of one school 
committee appointed for a year developed it- 
self. Again the more progressive towns led the 
way in the appointment of these term commit- 
tees, as they were called. Boston had already 
had since 1721 a committee on the visitation of 
schools; in 1772, the town of Dudley began the 
appointment of an annual term committee of 
seven members; a year later Fitchburg had a 
committee of five or six members.‘ 

Thru the other channel, the legislative one, a 
constructive force was eventually to be devel- 
oped and applied as a result of the increasing 
numbers of indications of a definite need of 
some stable, permanent body which should have 
full control of public education in every com- 
munity. A beginning was accordingly made 
when the General Court authorized the city of 

Boston to appoint a school committee “to have 


‘Suzzallo, op. cit. P. 19. 


‘Ibidem, P. 21. 
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the care and superintendence of the public 
schools.” This action paved the way for the 
general law of 1826 whereby every town was 
required to have a school committee “with the 
general charge and superintendence of the public 
schools.” ‘Thus after over two centuries of grop- 
ing about for the proper method of managing 
public educational affairs, a definite machinery 
was developed and took the form of a body of 
lay officials, the school committee. 

The Massachusetts educational experience has 
been cited because it is an excellent type of the 
general early growth in educational manage- 
ment. In other colonies we find education 
undertaken by the parish. Massachusetts stood 
as a mode! for the other states which gradually 
took form after the revolutionary period, and 
many of these newer states shaped their edu- 
‘ational systems, committees and superintend- 
ents after the old bay state model.® 

It is clear then, that the school committee is 
a thoroly representative body chosen by the 
people, after two centuries of national exist- 
ence, to serve as the official agents of the com- 
munities in all matters educational. As an 
institution it is well-born, of sturdy and high- 
minded stock. It has grown firmly into the 
community life as a valuable and very necessary 
agency for keeping the schools “close to the 
people.” 

A little more experimentation in addition to 
that tried out during two hundred years was 
necessary before the question of proper size of 
the school committee could be settled satisfac- 
torily. The first boards were absolutely un- 
wieldy in their size; their plea was, “democracy 
demands the widest representation.” Therefore 
the school committee of Philadelphia was com- 
posed of 500 members, and that of Pittsburgh 
of 234 members.* But common sense, joining 
those modern forces of organization, combina- 
tion, concentration, and centralization, has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the size of boards in real 
progressive communities to a size of 3, 5 or 7 
members. Boston has reduced its old board of 
24 elected by the ward system, (a vicious method 
working out in practice as did the old district 
system established in the state in 1789) to a 
board of five members. It has become a post 
of honor for the best men, not a position for 
plunder for political harpies and cunning self- 
seek ers. 

Larger sized boards ranging from 12 to 15 
to 20 members, suffer from several causes among 
which may be mentioned the difficulty of secur- 
ing full attendance at every board meeting; the 
tendency to create numerous sub-committees, 
many of which are superfluous, and offer an 
opportunity for shady work at times, segregated 
team play, and the introduction of false issues 
in many simple matters; and the tendency to 
appropriate to themselves some of the duties and 
powers of the executive agent of the board. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the char- 
acter of the men who are often chosen by the 
community to represent them in public educa- 
tional matters. It has been urged that the 
bureaucratic methods of the European system 
produce far more unified results in education 
because of the absence of uneducated lay con- 
trol. It has been shown that there is a strongly 
resistant element in our national make-up to 
any suspicious-looking signs of centralization 
of authority in many public activities, but par- 
ticularly in education. Like the tariff, it is con- 
sidered “a purely local matter.” Therefore we 
shall continue to have laymen in control of 
public education. 

In regard to the manner of choosing these 
laymen, one writer has said,’ “How the school 
board shal! be chosen is a vital question in edu- 


‘J. L. Pickard. “School Supervision.” P. 7 
®*Lotus D,. Coffman, op. cit. I. 16. 
TAndrew 8S. Draper, op. cit. P. 85 
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eation. Troubles in school administration sel- 
dom come from the presence of vicious charac- 
ters on the school boards; they arise from a con- 
fusion of powers and prerogatives, and from a 
disposition which men seem to have, to direct 
matters the most, about which they know the 
least!” 

As we have seen the school committee has a 
good “family history” behind it. It was evolved 
out of experience, and definitely sanctioned by 
legislation. Its members, while not always as 
liberally educated as the position often needs, 
are, however, usually representative of the suc- 
cessful, energetic, progressive elements in the 
community. The ideal types of men for schoo! 
board membership, according to one keen edu- 
cational authority are:® 

1. Manufacturers accustomed to dealing with 
bodies of men and with important business in- 
terests. They handle large amounts of money 
and of property, and are not frightened at bond 
issues and at the totals of annual appropria- 
tions. 

2. Merchants, contractors, bankers, and other 
men of large affairs. A board of education con- 
trols a business, and deals with 
side of education. 


the business 
3. Physicians, if in successful practice. Their 
interest in hygiene and sanitation is invaluable. 
Their success evidences a sound, natural judg- 
ment, and their wide knowledge of life tends to 
develop common sense. 

4. College Graduates in any walk of life who 
are successful in their own affairs remember 
what education has done for them. They usu- 
ally understand the rights of children and adults 
to the inheritances of the race in literature, art, 
industry, as well as the three R’s. 

5. Summary: <A good board consists of men 
able to think for themselves and to explain the 
reasons for their conclusions. According to the 
same authority the following classes of persons 
seldom furnish valuable board members: 

a. Inexperienced young men, whatever be 
their calling. 

b. Unsuecessful men. 

ce. Old men retired from business. 

d. Politicians. 

e. Newspaper men. 

f. Uneducated and unlearned men. 

g. Men in subordinate business positions. 

h. Women. 

While every superintendent of schools of suf- 
ficient experience can undoubtedly recall in that 
experience several individual exceptions to the 
foregoing general classifications, the first classi- 
fication of desirable types of men for a school 
beard would hardly be seriously challenged, 
while the second ptesents opportunities for dis- 
cussion that would hardly prove anything and 
would be more apt to be contentious than con- 
vineing. Busy, successful men or women have 
time and again shown themselves to be of ut- 
most value to the Gommunities which they have 
been willing to serve as members of the board 
of education. Chancellor objects to the term 
“board of education” as one apt to make new 
members believe that they are actually educa- 
tors, a belief which he thinks’ too often results 
in unwise interference by them in those depart- 
ments of educational work for which they are 
often obviously unqualified to take a ‘'eading 
part either in control or participation...He sug- 
gests the title “Board of Control” as a ‘more 
accurate and representative term. But this 
leaves something to be. desired in its baldness. 
What’s in a name? The trouble after all seems, 
as Dr. Draper tersely puts it, “to arise from a 
disposition which men have, to direct matters 
the most, about which they know the least!” 

In the main, however, the American school 


*W. FE. Chancellor. “Our Schools: 
tration and Supervision.” FP. 13. 
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board can stand the test of character very well, 
and is probably the most carefully chosen board 
in any community. Its members, as a rule, feel 
the serious responsibility of their position, are 
proud to be associated with educational actiyj- 
ties, and strive earnestly, if not always wisely, 
for the betterment of the schools. The stable 
character of the average school board seems to 
be generally recognized and appreciated in the 
community. 

So with the record of a mature development 
of form lasting over two centuries, filling acey- 
rately as an organized body a definite place in 
civie life, made up of good re>resentative Amer- 
ican citizenship for the most part, we cannot 
attribute the poor results in educationa! man- 
agement charged against present-day officials to 
an inferior form of organization, nor to. the 
indifferent character or training of school board 
officials; therefore we must examine their meth- 
ods of operation as businessmen and directors 
of professional workers in teaching and admin- 
istrative service. 

While it will be necessary for the sake of 
clearness to examine the operations of the schoo] 
board under the heads “business management” 
and “direction of professional workers,’ the lat- 
ter department of activity can be at once recog- 
nized as in reality but a phase of the former, 
for the successful control and direction of the 
purely professional side of education in the 
publie schoo!s is by no means inferior in im- 
portance or difficulty to the successful manage- 
ment of the purely material or financial side of 
education, as was shown so clearly in the recent 
New York City School Inquiry. Professor Ed- 
ward Elliott, in touching upon the point of the 
form of control that is distinctly administra- 
tive and mechanical, writes,® “There is a strik- 
ing lack of consciousness within the school sys- 
tem of the radical difference between merely 
keeping the schools in operation, and keeping 
the schoo's in operation so as to produce tangi- 
ble results of high quality.” To find out where 
both types of administrative weaknesses may be 
generated, it will be necessary to examine the 

Functions and Powers of the School Board. 

In the year 1827, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, amplifying its laws of the previous 
year whereby towns should appoint a committee 
“to have the care and superintendence of the 
public schools,” laid down the functions of such 
committees pretty definitely. These functions 
had been previously exercised by school boards, 
directly or by implication in various ways until 
they had been substantial'y erystallized into a 
working body of traditional rights and customs 
of school How definitely 
these powers were outlined in the legislation of 


boards in general. 
1827 may be seen in the following :!° 
1. The appointment of teachers. 
2. The certification of teachers. 
3. The 
room work. 
4. The direction and the supervision of the 
teachers’ work. 


visitation and inspection of class 


5. The adoption of textbooks. 
6. The classification of pupils. 
Lt will readily be seen that with the exception 
of the first and fifth power as above arranged, 
the remainder have been almost completely de'e- 
gated in modern administrative practice to the 
special officials professionally qualified to exer- 
cise them properly, i. 
schools. 

Today in Massachusetts, admittedly the lead- 
ing state in the country in certain forms of 
educational organization, and as before stated, 
serving as a model in many respects for other 
states, we find the respective functions of town 


e., superintendents of 


“City School Supervision 
I’, 25 


“Suzzallo, op. cit. P. 124 
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There is little of greater importance in the 
modern school than an adequate supply of c'ean 
and pure water at a cost not so high as to be 
excessive. In some districts where schools are 
erected a good municipal or private company 
water system in service with reasonable rates 
and pressure solves the difficulty, but in other 
eases conditions must be met which involve cal- 
culations based on the height of the building, 
probable amount of water used yearly, cost of 
water per cubic foot, cost of coal, and interest 
on pumping equipment. It is not at all im- 
possible that it may prove cheaper to drive a 
well on the premises and pump a'l water used 
than it would be to buy the supply from a local 
corporation. 

A water supply may require special attention 
from any one of the following reasons: 

(a) No supply of any kind available. 

(b) Proper water but insufficient pressure. 

(c) Proper water but too high pressure. 

(d) Proper water but with great fluctuation 
in pressure. 

(e) Water not fit for use without purification. 

(f) Water supply not to be depended upon at 
al] times. 

(g) Any combination of the above. 

Where,no water supply is available a driven 
well and pump are the usual recourse. In this 
case the water is either pumped into an elevated 
tank (maintaining the proper pressure on the 
school by gravity), or it is pumped into a so- 
called “pneumatic” tank in which compressed 
air is confined, the pressure of the compressed 
air tending to drive the water out of the tank 
when a faucet is opened and thus keeping the 
building under proper pressure. 

A typical pneumatie system recently installed 
in one of the new high schools is shown in Fig. 
86, being arranged as shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 87. Here the pneumatic tank T with a 
manhole Mh and supported on the piers P is 
filled by the water pump WP driven by the 
motor M. 
entirely automatie being controlled by the regu- 
lator R which operates the e'ectric switch § con- 
trolling the wires W to the motor M. The water 
from the pump is discharged past the air cush- 


The operation of this apparatus is 


ion AC, the air supply being maintained in the 
tank by the use of the little belted air com- 
pressor C. This compressor is a necessary ad- 
junct to all pneumatie systems as the air in 


the tank, when under pressure and in contact 





Fig. 86. 





MECHANICAL KQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
(Article Nine: Water Supply Systems). 


with the water, becomes entrained in the water 
in the form of minute bubbles. This process 
results, of course, in gradually withdrawing the 
air from the tank making necessary some means 
of renewal. The bubbles give the water a pecu- 
liar milklike appearance when drawn at the 
faucet. 


Jith an elevated gravity tank several dif- 
ficulties and objections are likely to arise. In 
the first place it must be supported—no mean 
proposition when it is considered that a 5,000 
to 10,000 gallon tank (customary size for 
schools) weighs from 45,000 to 90,000 pounds 
or an average of 33 tons! This tank must be 
placed on a floor at least one story above the 
fioor on which the highest fixture stands in order 
to get sufficient pressure on the uppermost fix- 


good figure to carry. Reducing valves can be 
obtained for almost any desired reduction of 
pressure, the usual reduction being from 80 to 
150 pounds down to 45 to 70 pounds. 

When great variations in pressure occur it is 
often most economical to use a gravity tank, 
allowing this to fill without pumping when the 
pressure is high and making it large enough to 
carry the school until the next period of high 
pressure at which time it will be re-filled. If 
the pressure even at the highest point is not 
sufficient to force the water up into the tank, 
then pumping must be resorted to and a pneu- 
matic equipment will probably be more satis- 
factory. 

Water is sometimes obtained which is sandy 
(for instance river water or lake water in time 

















Fig. 87 


The tank should be housed in and cov- 
ered to keep it clear of dust and dirt; it must 
be prevented from freezing, and after all these 
matters are attended to it will still allow the 
water therein to become warm or tepid in hot 
weather. 


tures. 


A pneumatic tank can be buried in the ground 
so as to keep the water supply fairly cold and 
(with the possible exception of an objection to 
carrying a tank at such high pressure in the 
basement of the school) it is undoubtedly more 
satisfactory and certainly cheaper than an ele- 
vated gravity tank. 

When water at too high a pressure is en- 
countered a reducing valve must be used. Water 
delivered at more than 75 
objectionable to use. 


pounds pressure is 
It produces leaks read- 
ily, and wears out faucets because they must be 
turned off tightly; it makes more frequent the 
renewal of faucet washers and produces “ham- 
mering” and undesirable splashing when the 
faucets are opened. In fact, 45 pounds per 
square inch pressure in the basement is a very 




















Pneumatic Tank in One New School Fig. 





of spring rains) or it may be contaminated by 
bacteria from various sources. Sand and grit 
are very undesirable as they get into flush 
valves, shower valves, etc., and clog their opera- 
tion, besides cutting washers, lodging on valve 
seats and causing other annoyance. This trouble 
can be disposed of by use of pressure filters 
which employ sand, quartz, charcoal, and other 
mediums for filtration. The filters for a large 
sized school will cost from $1,200 to $1,500, if 
of the best make and materia!s. Cheaper filters 
can, of course, be had, but they are a poor econ- 
omy in the long run. 

For bacterial impurities, filters are also used 
altho not so efficiently. When water is driven 
thru a filter a sort of mat forms on the surface 
in which certain bacterialogical processes are 
carried on resulting in partial purification, this 
purifying being further assisted by bone black 
or charcoal. The use of filters, in general, may 
be said to be at its best when confined solely to 
clarifying water 
floating or nol 


that is, removing substances 


dissolved in the water—since 





83. Drinking Water Filters of Good Type. 
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Fig. 89. 


anything in solution is affected little, if any, 
by filtration. A double cylinder filter of the best 
type is shown in Fig. 88, this being arranged so 
that the water passes thru first one cylinder and 
then the other, thus giving really two separate 
filterings. 

For sterilized water there are four standard 
processes—distillation and recondensing, boiling 
or raising to boiling point, chemical treatment 
and electrical treatment. Distillation produces 
water which, however pure it may be, is at the 
same time robbed of its salts, gases and other 
substances. The result is a flat and unpalatable 
—tho pure—product. 

By boiling or by just raising to the boiling 
point (which is better) water fairly free of 
bacteria can be obtained containing a large pro- 
portion of its original characteristics. This 
process has gained great favor. Electrical treat- 
ment by means of ultra-violet rays produced by 
a special electric lamp in a crystal bulb is more 
expensive but at the same time more satisfac- 
tory than any of the other methods. Positively 
no change whatsoever is made in the water or 
its taste but the bacteria are absolutely killed 
within a fraction of a second after exposure to 
the ultra-violet rays. To 


make this system 
practical the water must be clear. It may prove 
necessary, however, in some cases to install 


filters in conjunction with the electric steril- 
izer. A view of an ultra-violet ray sterilizer in- 
stalled in the Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y.., 
is shown in Fig. 89. 

If for any reason, a roof tank or “house” 
tank is decided upon, it will be more economical 
to put the main water pipe in the ceiling, or 
roof space, over the top floor. This is, of course, 
provided the construction of the building per- 
mits; if there is no such space the entire water 
supply must be carried down and fed from the 
basement as shown in Fig. 90. This illustra- 
tion is an oblique projection of an ordinary 
school system arranged with a house tank HT 
in the pent PH 
thru a basement main as just described; the 
pump HP is used in this case to fill the house 
tank thru the check valve C 
wher required. Fig. 91 is a view of a similar 
system assuming that a pneumatic tank is used 
(located in the basement as shown). In this 
case the risers R are fed from the main supply 
header MSH located in the basement and sup- 
plied by water under pressure in the pneumatic 
tank PT. The water is pumped into the pneu 
matic tank by the pump P. 


house and supplying risers 


and gate valve G 


With the roof space, or “top feed,” system the 


pipe risers are arranged as shown at “A,” Fig. 


Fig. 95. 


92; but with a basement, or “bottom feed,” the 
vertical pipes are arranged as shown at “b.” 
The valves allow repairs to be made on any 
riser without interfering with any other fixtures 
except the ones located on that particular riser. 

Undoubtedly the best type of water pump 
(not a well pump) for schools is a little direct 
connected, motor driven, centrifugal pump such 
as is shown in Fig. 938. A pump of this kind 
does not require packing, has no pulsation (when 
starting up it gradually builds up a pressure 
until it exceeds the back pressure of the dis- 
charge pipe) and has only one moving part— 
an interior rotating paddle wheel or 


impeller 
which is simply 


a plain iron or steel casting. 
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Supply in School with Pressure Reducing Valve, 
Temporary Meter, By-pass, Etc 

The pump shown has also a special tight and 
loose pulley to allow belt drive after discon- 
necting from the motor if at any time the cur- 
rent is cut off. The belt can 
gas engine, hot air or 


be driven by a 
steam engine or other 
mechanical means which local conditions permit. 
Provided the motor is of direct current type the 
tight and loose pulleys can be omitted, and an 
electric storage battery ean be used to supply 
current to the motor. <A storage battery 
cost considerably more than a gas or 


will 
steam 
engine drive even tho the latter may not be 
quite so convenient. <A view of such a pump, 
actually installed with automatic control and 
pressure gage, i y 


is shown in Fig. 94. 
Concluded, on} Page ,70) 
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No article for some years has so interested me 


as “Seeking 


a School Superintendency” in the 
October issue of the Scuoon Boarp JOURNAL. 
It interested me beeause, notwithstanding the 
honesty and high principles on which it is bot- 
tomed, it seemed such an admirable presenta- 
tion of an attitude that I consider subtly and 
fundamentally wrong. I have observed this atti- 
tude in many superintendents. I a!so have seen 
how unhappily it works out in practice; and 
I deem it largely responsible for the unfortunate 
changing of superintendents “like the shifting 
figures of a kaleidoscope.” The general errors 
pervading this article are two in number: (1) 
a lack of practical discernment of social condi- 
tions; and (2) a lack of a proper conception of 
the functions of a superintendent. 

Competition is just as severe in one profes- 
sion as another. Professional rewards are just 
az zealously sought by doctors, lawyers, and col- 
lege presidents as by school superintendents. 
Ituman nature is human nature the wor'd over. 
Only the form in which the striving for emi- 
nence manifests itself is different in the differ- 
ent professions. The particular form that legit- 
imate competition in each profession may take 
has been determined by the social conditions 
with which each has had to do. Thus the ethical 
code of each profession is a product of evolu- 
tion, which is observed as a 


matter of demon- 


strated expediency. 

Lawyers and doctors, for example, may not 
directly solicit business. for- 
to be ignored. 
situation, and 
non-prohibited 
Books have been written on how to build 
up a law practice. Medical students receive 
instruction as to what they ethically may do to 
attract attention. 


The convention 
bidding it is too strong safely 
Consequently accept the 
compete quite as fiercely along 
lines. 


they 


Competition is all the more 
exhausting because it must be so insidious and 
subtle. 
openly seek another presidency, his energy and 
ingenuity are subjected to a greater strain in 
inducing another presidency to 


Altho the college president may not 


him. 
Superintendents certainly have no occasion to 


bem 


come to 


an the fact that in securing positions they 
ire not obliged to acquire finesse in the machin- 
ations of and 
s nothing degrading in frank, straight- 
orward competition. 


suggestion hypnotie influence. 


f On the other hand there 
Is something stirring and inspirational about it. 
Competition is much more than “the life of 
is the essential basis of Ang 


trade”: it lo- 
It is only when unfair, de- 


our 
Saxon civilization. 
ceitful, fraudulent, or criminal practices are in- 
lulged that competition becomes reprehensib' 
nd unlawful. 
| little 


] 
i nave 
i, veCcause 


faith in the office seeking the 


I it is contrary to the settled prin 
We attend to what is 
n the range of our attention. The 
dealing with tangible commodities has to 
Why then should the schoo! 

with an intangible stock in trade expect 
rofessional patronage to 


es of human nature. 


mer 
ct patronage. 


come to him un- 


THE PROPER RELATION BETWEEN 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS: 


An Answer to “A Superintendent” 


Harry R. Trusler, Dean College of Law, 


University of Florida 


sought? It is true that the superintendent’s 
position in society is a high and noble one. 
But when a man’s selection of a business, a 
wife, and a home is made from whatever hap- 
pens to come within his range of vision, it is 
difficult to induce him to follow a different 
principle in voting for a superintendent. 

Neither can I see that much is lost in requir- 
ing the superintendent to come to the position 
that he is seeking. His education can be deter- 
mined as well in one place as another; so can 
his policies, his personality, and his general atti- 
tude toward schools, government, and the world 
at large. A man’s ability to inspire confidence, 
to arouse enthusiasm, and to govern is not a 
matter of geography; it can be told as well in 
one place as another. I grant that the valua- 
tion of a superintendent by his home commun- 
ity is important; but doubtless much of this 
can be obtained without going to his home com- 
munity. Certainly it need not be visited until 
the superintendent has created a favorable im- 
pression. Besides, unless the law expressly 
authorizes the expenditure of school money to 
pay the traveling expenses of trustees, I believe 
that its use for this purpose would be illegal. 

“A superintendent” seems to resent the mis- 
cellaneous questions to which he was subjected. 
Yet it is possible to justify them as cross ex- 
aminations, whose relevency is advantageously 
not apparent, and whose purpose is to test the 
testimony respecting his character and ability. 
I have sometimes feared that educators were de- 
ficient in the social art of not taking one’s self 
too seriously; and this fault is an undoubted 
handicap. I consider it a real test of ability 
to ascertain if a man can answer fool questions 
without playing the-fool, insinuating questions 
without stultifying himself, and impertinent 
questions without peevishness or anger. A 
superintendent must meet just such situations, 
and if he ean do so with poise without aloof- 
ness, with gentleness without weakness, with 
humanity without compromise, he has the happy 
vift of personality that will-go far toward insur 
ing him durable success. 

School boards being invested by the legisla- 
ture with power to employ superintendents, it 
obviously is their right and duty to choose them 
their 
They cannot do otherwise. 


according to standards of availability. 
Of necessity they 
act precisely as editors do in accepting manu- 
script. Just as many strong manuscripts are 
rejected because not agreeable to the policies 
of the editors or suited to the needs and interests 
of their readers, so many strong candidates for 
superintendencies likewise are rejected. If it 
be the duty of a school board to further its polli- 


school 


superintendent 


cies of administration in selecting a 
and the power of selection pre 


als ) 


upon 


supposes this duty—it must be the duty 


of the board to insist the faithful execu 
tion of these policies. 

A democratic form of government undoubt- 
edly has its weaknesses; but it is the peculiar 


contribution of Anglo-Saxon civilization to the 
17 
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world. Bred in the blood and bone of every 
American is the desire to have his say on every 
social question. No subject is nearer to the 
people than the education of their children. 
Consequently it is not strange that many Amer- 
icans seek to give political expression to their 
ideas on this subject. They act thru the school 
board. Trustees often are elected because they 
advocate certain policies of school administra- 
tion. Such trustees, by every tradition of honor 
among us, must be faithful to their trust. They 
cannot relinquish the entire management of the 
schools to the superintendent; and I do not 
think that he should expect them to do it. Amer- 
ice is not Prussia. Self-government runs to 
mistakes; but in America we are inclined to 
think that it is worth all that it costs. 

A superintendent who carries out the delib- 
erate policies of his board cannot rightfully be 
called a puppet. A lower court, for example, 
is never called a puppet because it follows the 
law expounded by the supreme court. Should 
it receive its orders from the railroads, how- 
ever, it properly may be stigmatized a puppet. 
Inforeing the will of another when it is one’s 
legal duty does not make one a puppet: 
enforeing the will of 


only 
another when it is not 
one’s legal duty and when it is not conscien- 
tiously adopted as one’s own makes one a puppet. 
A lawyer may lose a suit that should be won, 
simply because his client 
the conduct of the case. 

do is to advise his client. 


insists on dictating 
Yet all the lawyer can 

If his advice is un- 
heeded he must resign from the case or proceed 
in compliance with his client’s wishes. It is no 
shame to a superintendent that he carries out the 
policies of his board. It would be a shame to 
him if he should retain his position and fail to 
doso. Much a superintendent properly may do to 
persuade his board; much diplomacy he prop- 
erly may exercise to win approval for his poli- 
cies. He is the expert adviser of the board; 
yet he also is the agent by which it has the 
right to effectuate its will. As it is the plain 
duty of the board to select the expert with whose 
educational policies it best accords, it certainly 
is not transcending its authority in insisting 
upon their execution. 

I never have been able to understand why a 
superintendent after election should arrogate to 
himself supreme command, resenting any super- 
vision of his official conduct as “board inter- 
For the unwisdom of the board he is 
no more responsible than is the nisi prius judge 
responsible for a misled court that 
overrules his decision. If the argument of the 
lower court cannot convince the appellate tri- 
bunal, there is no redress save the political one 


of getting 


ference.” 


supreme 


a better supreme court. The same 
corrective the people may apply more easily to 
the school board. I think there is no other way 
out of the difficulty. The board appointing the 
should be responsible for his 
administration. It is impossible to make it 
responsible unless it is given the power of direc- 
tion and control. 


superintendent 
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AN IMPRESSIVE FRIEZE. 

An impressive illustration of the possibilities 
of simple, appropriate sculpture on the exterior 
of an educational building is afforded by a 
frieze on the front of the new Central High 
School at Washington, D. C. The frieze is the 
work of George Julian Zolnay, the sculptor. 

American educators and educational author- 
ities have not realized to any extent the possi- 
bilities of school architecture. 
While much progress has been made in the de- 
sign and construction of buildings devoted to 
instruction, the chief artistic improvement has 
resulted from a better adaptation of forms and 
materials. In this, schools have shared in the 
general advance of all American architecture, 
coincident with the growth of public taste and 
the higher standard of ability which has been 
developed by the architectural profession. As 
compared with court houses and other govern- 


sculpture in 


mental buildings, there has been little use of 


symbolic sculpture to express the use to which 
schoolhouses are put. 

The frieze on the Central High School has 
not been designed simply as an architectural 
ornament. It is intended to have a distinctly 
educational influence upon the boys and girls 
who will daily enter and pass the building. It 
will impress them with the force and dignity of 
the studies they are pursuing. 

The Central High School is cosmopolitan in 
its organization and scope. It includes in addi- 
tion to the academic department a commercial 
and a manual training department. The three 
departments and the studies carried in each are 
symbolized by the figures in the frieze. 

The left panel, as viewed from the front, and 
illustrated in the upper plate, represents bus- 
iness training. The figures symbolize shipping, 
accounting, geography, commerce, and barter. 

The middle panel, devoted to academic edu- 
cation, depicts in order, chemistry, mathematics, 
physical culture, art, music, history, biology 
and philosophy. 

The manual training panel (lower cut) has 
figures of domestic science, dressmaking, me- 
chanical drawing, the art-crafts, symbolized by 
pottery, and mechanics. 

The entire frieze is more than eight feet high 
and fifty feet long. It is cut from Indiana 
limestone to harmonize with the stone trim of 
the building. 

Much credit for the effectiveness of the panels 
is due to the seulptor’s realization of the educa- 
tional possibilities of the work, to his desire to 
make it in the highest degree a factor in stim- 
ulating the pupils to a better conception of life 
and of work, and to arouse in them a sense of 
the beautiful. Mr. William B. Ittner, architect 
of the building, also deserves credit for making 
the frieze possible as a portion of his design 
for the building. 


THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ 
TION CASE. 
Donald L. Morrill, of the Chicago Bar. 

A point of general public interest to Chicago 
was involved in the recent case of the Teachers’ 
Federation against the Board of Edueation in 
the Superior Court of Cook County and a 
decision was rendered, which, if sustained by 
the courts of review, will be an important au- 
thority should the question arise in other states. 

On September ist, 1915, the Board of Educa- 
tion passed a rule prohibiting the membership of 
teachers in any labor union or organization of 
teachers affiliated with 
organizations which 
agents who were not 


FEDERA- 


a trade union, as well as 
had 


members 


officers or business 
of the teaching 
foree of Chicago, on the ground that such mem- 
bership was inimical to proper discipline and 
detrimental to the welfare of the public school 
system. The rule, whether or not the Board so 
intended it, was by its wording broad enough to 
cover such innocent and wholly desirable organ- 
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BUSINESS TRAINING. 
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MANUAL AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


izations as the National Education Association 
aud the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. It 
aroused a storm of protest and the result was a 
suit to contest the validity of the rule brought 
by the State’s Attorney upon the relation of Ida 
L. M. Fursman, a taxpayer, against the City of 
Chicago and the Board of Education. 


The case was heard by Judge O’Connor and a 


temporary injunction restraining the Board 
from enforcing the rule was granted. Judge 


O’Connor explained his decision in an able opin- 
ion wherein he sets out the contentions of each 


party and his conclusions on each point. As to 
teachers who were members of the tabooed or- 
ganizations at the time of their appointment, 
Judge O’Connor had no difficulty in pronoune- 
ing the rule unenforcable in that it was a breach 
of a contract obligation and unconstitutional 
and therefore void. The Board of Education in 
electing such teachers passed on their qualifica- 
tions and found their connection with the above 
mentioned associations no bar. It cannot later 
attempt to insert new conditions into the con- 
tract of employment. 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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In Chieago, the high school eafeteria is a 
child of democracy in education. It was born 
of that broader thought which first urged a city 
literary club to supply noon refreshment, at 
cost, to business women in downtown districts. 
Soon after this club lunchroom began opera- 
tions one of the mothers of the Englewood 
Woman’s Club quoted the old saw about where 
charity should begin. She said: “While work- 
ing girls in the heart of the city have rest rooms 
and hot lunches provided, many of our own 
and daughters are munching pie and 
pickles in some sunless corner of a schoolroom, 
basement or are elsewhere swallowing cold food 
with a flavoring of schoolroom or street dust.” 
Many city children are averse to carrying lunch- 
eons in box or bag. They prefer to buy the 
questionable pastry to be found at nearby lunch 
counters or school stores and use the sidewalk 


sons 


for a dining room. 

The question then “Why not serve high schoo] 
pupils hygienic food in a fitting room,” was as 
match to kindling. The city school board was 
forthwith petitioned and after due persuasion, 
a long, lone, brick strueture, extending from the 
rear of the Englewood High School, was built. 
This was the beginning. 

The burden of the furnishing was thrown, at 
first, almost entirely upon the c!'ub women who 
began bravely with a meager outfit costing about 
$400. contrast this 
tentative experiment of eight years ago, with the 


For “proof of the pudding,” 


expensive rooms and thoro equipment of the 
Nicholas Senn High, the 
several thousands! 


hew boa rd 


cost ing 


So ably have the club women conducted the 


lunchrooms with which they have been en- 


trusted, that not only in the city proper, but in 


leading suburban communities they now have 
charge of various important high school cafes. 


The larger number in the city, however, is man- 
aged by individuals, who are granted the con- 
cessions after proving to certain school author- 
ities their fitness. These are generally women 
and it is important that they personally under- 
stand the art of cooking and that other modern 
art, the skillful handling of help. They may or 
may not be graduates of higher domestic science 
schools, but they must possess the native in- 
stinct of understanding a school boy’s appetite. 

Whether the lunchroom concession is granted 
a club or 


a caterer, the school board furnishes 


only the permanent equipment. The caterer or 
club, managing, must supply dishes, silver, glass- 
ware, the common kitchen utensils and al! the 
smaller necessaries. ‘There is no rigid uniform- 
ity in the matter, but the general tendency on 
the part of the board is to greater liberality. 
The newer schools, planned in the buildings, for 
ccmmodious kitchens, store rooms and dining 
furnished with a good 


rooms. The kitchen is 


range, ice chests, and tables; the dining room 
las built-in counters and steam tables, she!ves 
and check stands. There are always long, plain, 
tiled or 


wood tables and chairs, concrete floors 


and plain hard finished walls and ceilings. In 
ene of the newest and largest of these dining 


halls, the vexing questions of heating, lighting 
and ventilation seem to have been nearly con 
auered. This room is on the ground floor. In 


e Lane “Tech”, the cafeteria rooms are on the 
third floor, and in some schools they are “at 
he top.” Whether put in charge of clubs or 


vate caterers, no rent is charged. It costs 


clubs about a thousand dollars to supply 
lighter furnishings at first. The Englewood 


has spent thus three thousand dollars in 
t years. 
eC elub 


‘aterer who engages all her own help and 


management, in some eases, hires 


The High School Cafeterias of Chicago 


Mary H. Bohn, Chicago, III. 


gets on without any assistance from the club 
members at the serving hour. A popular plan, 
however, is the one in which the club elects a 
chairman and assistant to take charge of the 
business. These two appoint five committees 
ach of from fourteen to twenty members. 
Either the chairman or her assistant, must be 
present every day; the committees report on the 
day for which they are assigned a few minutes 
before the serving hour. Each one has her ap- 
pointed place as server, checker, ete. This re- 
quires about an hour and a half of very quick 
action on the part of the members, for but one 
day of each week. The chairman and her as- 
sistant give often many hours a week to audit- 
ing, and general supervision. All this service 
is donated by the ladies. 

There is an understanding with every form 
of operating, that these cafeterias shall enlist 
the activities of the students, so far as possible. 
Boys are used to serve ice cream, to sell candy, 
to assist the regular cashier; girls may assist 
in clearing the tables or passing supplies. For 
fifteen minutes’ service a fifteen cent check is 
issued, for thirty minutes, .a thirty cent check. 
The tactful way in which the mothering of the 
women in charge search out the shy and hungry 
boys and initiate them into pleasant tasks which 
shall feed that hunger is very heart warming. 
In one room serving five hundred, 22 boys are 
employed. ‘ 

A paid caterer is always hired by the clubs 
to engage and manage the kitchen help and to 
do all the buying. She receives about $75.00 
per school month. Her chief cook is paid from 
$11.00 to $15.00 per week, depending upon the 
size of the school. Other help ranges from $5.00 
to $8.00 per week. 
$100.00 or 


The weekly wage bill is 
more. The private concessionaire 
does her own kitchen supervision, so saves this 
larger wage item. Since she must compete, in 
a manner, with other schools where service is 
given gratis, it requires very careful manage- 
ment to leave a fair margin of profit. 

The food served is in kind and variety such 
found in well-to-do American 
homes, at the lunch hour. In one of the strictly 
boys’ schools meat is the leading item, five or six 
Usually, the forms of 


as can be our 


varieties being served. 
meat supplied are such as stews, meat pies, 
roasts. The speed required during the serving 
hour, bars all short orders. The average school 
offers two or three varieties of meats and vege- 
tubles, two of salad, one or two kinds of pud- 
and wafers, cookies, 


ding, a variety of pies, 


eake, fruit and relishes. 
sills for supplies range per week, from about 
$150.00 to $300.00 or 


even higher, in schools 


serving from five hundred to eleven hundred 
pupils. The writer read the following items 
posted on menus above the serving tables: 

Cream of Rice Soup.......... 5e¢ 

Southern Stew .............. 6¢ 

SO ee eer 

FES ee re nr rea 

Mashed Potatoes ............. 4¢€ 

SS Serre res ee 

[a BE sca s covedvescaaes ae 

Bast Ae onde usals'can 03ba0 500 

Hot Rolls and Muffins........ le each 

Custard and Fruit Pies....... 5¢ per efit 

Cake eeu webees tebvewesatiae ae ee eee 

Olives Seanarnke 4 .two for le 

Coffee and Tea........ . de per cup 


Cocoa or Chocolate and Milk.. 3c per cup 


Helpings are most generous as may be Judged 
the fact 


only 12}3¢ and a 


trom that the average check is often 


large number are as low as 


five. The latter fact is accounted for, however, 
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by the reason that the main part of the lunch 
may be brought from home and only a hot soup 
or a glass of milk or some other small order, 
added. There is very little coffee and practi- 
‘ally no tea taken by the children; the prices 
are purposely made to favor cocoa and milk. 
The other drinks are mainly for the teachers. 

The favorite vegetable is mashed potatoes 
but the favorite dessert by all odds, is ice cream, 
with good fat pieces of pie, a poor second. One 
large school has served fifty gallons of ice cream 
in one day, spending as much as $150.00 per 
week for this toothsome dainty. The large 
number served in a given time is surprising. 
In one school eight hundred teachers and pupils 
are seated in a half hour’s time, eleven club 
members serving and three checking. 

The students and teachers enter in relays, 
with an interval of fifteen minutes on a half 
hour between, for clearing the tables. At the 
Nicholas Senn, where all pupils are required 
to enter with their respective divisions, about 
1,500 pass daily into the dining hall in two 
relays. Service begins generally at 11:30, and by 
12 o’clock the first relay has passed out. Only 
about 1,100 of these buy one or more orders, the 
rest bring their lunches. They enter, boys and 
girls together, and seat themselves in groups, 
Tho 
there is no appointed supervision on the part 
of the teachers, a number of the latter are al- 
for lunch at some tables. Odd 
pennies are exchanged as the pupils pass out, 
for candies. One school, alone, sometimes sells 
fourteen dollars’ worth of candies paid for in 
pennies. Molasses taffy is the only candy sold 


as fancy dictates at the various tables. 


ways present 


in some schools, others have a great variety. 
One of the sidelights thrown upon character 
is seen in a school which uses celluloid disks in 
checking. As an accurate count is daily made 
of not only every check issued but all on hand, 
the disappearance of the smallest check is in- 
stantly noticed. There is noted a tendency of 
If a child ecar- 


rying a twenty cent check “finds” on floor or 


the larger checks to disappear. 


table, one of smaller value, he may slip the 
larger into his pocket and present the 
“found” one at the cashier’s desk. The child 
without a check is left to make his or her set- 
tlement with difficulty. 


one 


Often, after long ab- 
sences, these checks reappear as mysteriously 
a: they dropped out of sight and when cashed 
in are credited to the conscience fund. Where 
paper checks are used and every child carrying 
his own lunch is issued an unpunched check, 
this difficulty is entirely obviated. One of the 
by-products of the school cafeteria is the excel- 
lent opportunity it affords to teach the child, 
practically, a few businesslike ways. 

The profits cleared by these lunchrooms are 
not large in spite of the non-rent paying advan- 
They must compete in price with the 
the downtown districts, 
which serve seven or fourteen meals per week, 
but five. 
The short holidays, too, cut into the profits, as 
the expense for help is the same, while there is 
The Englewood Woman’s Club 
minimum of a hundred dollars per 
Much of this fund is, at once, turned 
hack into the school in the form of purchases 
for the industrial department, such as tools for 
working on leather or brass, for sewing ma- 
chines, technical books, ete. All of the profit 
made is used in some form of civic beneficence. 
The Clubs managing some of the newer schools 
have not yet repaid themselves for the expense 
of their furnishings in the school. 


tage. 
larger cafeterias in 


whereas school cafes, at most, serve 


ho income. 
clears a 


month. 


The element 
of profit, considered as such, is at best but a 
small fraction of return for the time and effort 
Page 71) 
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A STUDY HALL, SHAMOKIN HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE SHAMOKIN HIGH SCHOOL. 

An extremely compact building in which the 
architect has overcome unusual difficulties in the 
shape of a sloping site, is the new Shamokin 
High School. 

The exterior is faced with antique brick and 
Ohio sandstone. The interior construction thru- 
out is reinforced concrete and steel. The sub- 
basement contains the heating and ventilating 
apparatus and the floor of the gymnasium. The 
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FLOOR PLANS, SHAMOKIN HIGH SCHOOL 


basement is given up to the manual and house- 
hold arts department and the main portion of 
the gymnasium and locker rooms, ete. 

The chief feature of the first floor is the audi- 
torium which has a total seating capacity on the 
main floor and balcony of 945 and an additional 
seating capacity of 100 on the stage. 

The second floor is devoted principally to 
recitation rooms and includes a large study hall. 
The third floor houses the scrence department, 
drawing rooms and the commercial department. 
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eTHIRD FLOOp PLAN: 


The building cost for general construction 
$125,985, for heating and ventilating, $15,377, 
for plumbing, $5,294, for electrical wiring 
and clock system, $4,195, and for furniture and 
equipment, $13,042.89. 

The building was planned and constructed 
under the supervision of Mr. W. H. Lee. Supt. 
Joseph Howerth prepared the original estimates 
for the educational requirements and _ co- 
operated with the architect in every step in- 
cident to the planning and construction. 





TWO PROMINENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Left: School and Administration Exhibit of Philippine Islands. 





Right: California Schoolhouse Display. 
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SHAMOKIN, PA., HIGH SCHOOL. 
W. H. Lee, Architect, Shamokin, Pa. (See Page 20.) 
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OFFICE OF SCHOOL BOARD AND SECRETARY AUDITORIUM LOOKING FORWARD 


CORRIDOR, ROSEMONT SCHOOL 
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COMPLETE: Ont -OTORY-DvILDING 
Scale One Tent 
SCHEME FOR COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT OF 


A NOTABLE ONE-STORY SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


The Rosemont School, Radnor Township, Pa. 

The new grammar school completed in the 
summer of 1915 at Garrett Hill, Rosemont, Pa., 
marks an epoch in suburban school development 
in Pennsylvania. Placed in a rapidly developing 
section of suburban character, this building has 
been designed on the unit principle so as to 
meet most readily the needs for increased educa- 
tional facilities which wi!l arise from time to 
time. To best accomplish this purpose, the one- 
stury unit type was decided upon by the school 
board of the township of Radnor after a thoro 
study had been made by the architects, Messrs. 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd, John L. Coneys and 
Victor D. Abel. This type of building ‘iis ar- 
anged so that one classroom may be added at a 
time, if desired, or larger units may be eon- 
structed. The building is of the most flexible 


possible type and is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. 


ROSEMONT SCHOOL 
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The portions of the new building now in use 
contain four classrooms, a well lighted manual 
training room, a domestic science room and 
play rooms. There are also service rooms in the 
shape of toilets, store rooms and retiring rooms 
for the teachers. A feature of the plan whici 
deserves especial attention, is the wide, well 
lighted corridor which has been designed not 
only as a means of circulation between classes 
and exits but which is intended for use in the 
summertime for open-air classes and for other 
general school activities. 

The physical activities of the school have been 
especially provided for in the basement. A 
shower room, special toilets and a tub bath have 
been provided for the use of the pupils who will 
engage in athletics. A special entrance has 
been arranged so that the baths may be entered 
directly from the athletic field. It is proposed 
to use the field for community purposes and a 
separate entrance will make possible the use of 
the basement for dressing rooms without open- 
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SCHEME FOR DEVELOPMENT OF ROSEMONT SCHOOL, 


ing the balance of the building. 

The accompanying illustrations show two pos- 
sible plans for the development of the building. 
In each, the ultimate structure will be in the 
form of a hollow square, on the inner side of 
which will be continuous lighted corridors. 
These corridors will resemble a cloister in every 
detail except for the enclosing sash. The court 
may even be left open so as to form an open-air 
playground or open-air auditorium. It may also 
be roofed over for assembly and auditorium pur- 
poses. 

The features of the building just described 
have been provided for the double purpose of 
affording the broadest educational opportunities 
to the children and also for making the school a 
recreation and social center. The school board 
has been farsighted in purchasing a large tract 
of ground so that several acres are devoted to 
play purposes. These will be open for the gen- 
eral community at special times to be arranged 


by the school board. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING, ROSEMONT, PA. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, John L. Coneys and Victor D. Abel, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


While flexibility for future extension was the 
deciding factor in favor of the one-story type, 
many other considerations prompted its adop- 
tion. 

The first consideration was naturally the 
safety to life and limb, which is insured by 
having all classrooms and toilets on the ground 
tloor with a separate exit for each classroom. A 
glance at the illustrations will show how com- 
pletely the menace of fire and panic has been 





removed. 
With but one story there are no stairs to climb 


} 
+ 


several times a day as is the case when some 
classrooms are on the second story. From an 
administrative standpoint, and in the dismissal 

classes, ete., the one-story form of structure 
is admitted to be vast] superior to the two- 
story building. All interior walls and partitions 
are of brick and hollow tile construetion. Even 
the outside walls are lined with the latter 
material, doing away entire'y with wood lath 
or wood in the building except in the roof itself, 
below which are suspended metal constructed 


+): 
celllngs, 


Individual] bubbling fountains with wash 
a basins have been placed in the cloak room con- 
) 

| nected with each classroom, and fire hose equip- 


ment has been fully installed as a precautionary 





DETAIL OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING, 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


measure. The building is heated and ventilated 
by warmed fresh air, aided by direct steam. 
The materials of construction are aside from 


vO pos- the fireproof floors and walls described, Holmes 


ilding. burg granite base with brick above to the cor- 
In the nice, above which rises a green slate roof. The 
side of windows are disposed along the one side of each 
rridors, classroom providing “unilateral” light. 

, coal The corridors and toilets have red, blocked 
> cour 


cement floors with metal baseboards. The en 
tire building is fitted with a vacuum cleaning 
outfit: it is brilliantly illuminated and fitted 


pen-air 
ay also 


m pur- with all devices to make it a model from the 
‘hed standpoint of health and hygiene, and to make 

scribec it a community center as well as an educational! 

ose of center. 

unities 

chool a THE F. M. GUTHRIE SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, 

board TENN 

Ae E. S. Conser, Member, School Board. 

anne The Guthrie School Building recently com 

ranged pleted by the Board of Education of the Mem- 


phis Oity Schools, and ready for occupancy 
October 4, 1915, is one of the most complete 





REAR, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ROSEMONT, PA 
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F. M. GUTHRIE SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENN. Jones & Furbinger, Architects, Memphis 


school buildings in the South, and is surpassed 






























by but few grammar school buildings. 

The building as at present constructed, con- 
sists of twelve classrooms, six on each, the first 
and second floors. The basement contains two 





large recreation rooms, a manual training room 
and a domestic science room of equal size. The ‘ 
lavatories and shower baths are also located in pri 
the basement. str 
The boiler room is located just beyond the hes 
lavatories, in a sub-basement, which is about ab 
two feet below the level of the basement. A pa 
unique feature of this school building is that lr} 
the basement proper is located entirely above i 
ground, the floor being about fourteen inches : 
higher than the ground outside the building. th 
The first floor contains six standard class- ‘is 
rooms, a principal’s office, and a teachers’ rest by 
room; while the second floor contains six class- tr: 
rooms, a library and a sick room. of 
The rooms are lighted by large and ample in 
windows on one side, with transoms on the op- te 
posite side to insure thoro ventilation. A coat ” 
room is placed adjacent to each classroom, with 
; outside window and ventilating stack, and con- a 
tains umbrella racks and coat hooks. Each ia 
de 
m 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


classroom contains a “built-in” bookease for the 
use of the teacher, while slate blackboards are 
on three sides of the room. Each window is 
hung with an opaque shade in two colors. 

At each end of a wide corridor which runs 
the full length of the building, the stairways 
are placed, while the main entrance and stair- 
way from the first floor is placed in the center 
of the building. 


While the lding as now constructed is 
arranged for foi n rooms, it is built on tle 
unit plan, so tha idditional number of 
rooms can be added the east and the west 
wings, which project {1 he main building, PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 
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A WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Ore. 
No other improvement or 


enterprise so en- 
thuses the 


citizens of 
pride and pleasure as 
struction 


a community with local 
the ineeption and con- 
new school building. This has 
The Dalles, Oregon, a town of 
about 8,000 population, which has during the 
past year dedicated a new high school building. 
The building was completed in March, 1915, 
and was occupied in the following May. 

The planning and equipment of the building 
was begun and completed by the superintendent, 
the school board and the architect working in 
co-operation. It conforms to the latest school 
building standards for scholastic and adminis- 
trative demands and is adapted to the operation 
of the six-and-six plan which is to be adopted 
im the future. The building as it stands is in 
teresting from the standpoints of economy, effi- 
ciency and architectural design. 

The exterior design of the building is a sim- 
ple form of English domestie gothic. The beau- 
tiful and pleasing appearance of the building is 
dependent upon good proportions, simplicity in 
design and general architectural fitness of the 
materials employed. 


of a 


been true at 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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THE DALLES HIGH SCHOOL, THE DALLES, ORE. 
C. J. Crandall, Architect. 
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FLOOR PLANS, THE DALLES HIGH SCHOOL 
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EDITORIAL 


THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 
A superintendent, who for obvious reasons 

must remain-unnamed, wrote us last spring a 

letter of which the following is the substance: 

“My attendance at the Cincinnati Convention 
was opposed bitterly by a member of the board 
of education, who in a!! things educational is 
the most influential man in ——. By a heaven- 
sent coincidence he was obliged to visit Cincin- 
nati during the week of the meeting and put up 
at the Sinton. I was a little surprised at his 
appearance in the lobby on Tuesday evening. 
As it happened, I was standing in a group with 
Prof. —— telling about a scheme for a Junior 
High School that I felt would solve a pressing 
local problem. Mr. —~— was soon in the midst 
of a discussion that has since given us not only 
the Junior High School but some other very 
much needed additions to the curriculum. * * * 
He entered thoroly into the spirit and stayed 
until Friday, going to several day sessions, when 
his business permitted, and to all the evening 
meetings. * * * In March he demanded that 
the board pay my expenses because, as he said, 
‘_. schools have and will receive ten times the 
ralue of thissum.” * * * He maintained that 
teachers are over convention-ized but is heated 
in his defense of the necessity of sending me 
each year to the department meeting.” 

We are positive that this superintendent’s 
experience would be repeated indefinitely if every 
school executive could bring the members of his 
board to a meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. In the importance of the delibera- 
tions, in the standing of the speakers and in the 
effect which the conclusions arrived at, have 
upon the schools of the country, no educational 
gathering approaches the meetings of the De- 
partment. The valuable, fresh information 
which superintendents can secure and the in- 
spiration which they cannot fail to imbibe, are 
not to be measured in railroad 
expenses. 

Reports from Detroit indicate that every pre- 
vious convention of the Department will be 
exceeded in the number of school executives in 
attendance, as well as in the importance of the 
discussions. Bulletin 


fare and hotel 


Secretary Springer’s 
promises a rich program. 

United States Commissioner of Education, 
P. P. Claxton, will give an address on “A Na- 
tional Educational Campaign.” 

There will be a debate on “The Differentiated 
versus the General Essentials Courses of Study 
for the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” Messrs. 
Spaulding and Snedden taking one side and 
Messrs. Coffman and Bagley taking the other. 

One session will be known as “School Board 
the being Thomas W. 
Churchill, president, Board of Education, New 
York, N. Y.; G. C. Creelman, Guelph, Ont.; E. 
P. Cubberley, Stanford University, Cal.; A. FE. 
Winship, Boston, Mass.; and J. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

“The Junior High School 
be the subject of 


Session,” speakers 


( reorge Becht, 


Pro and Con” will 
i diseussion led by Charles H. 


Judd, Universit) (hieago, Chicago, Tll., and 
Carroll G. Pearse, president, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis 

Tn educational interest 


no city in the Middle 
West offers so many important achievements as 
Detroit. It is necessary to }] 


only its rapid 
growth in population and 


and the cor- 
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responding schoo] growth which has been met in 
every essential by the school board and the 
superintendent and his associates. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent to Detroit will be more 
than repaid for the time and money outlay. 
The reward will come in greater efficiency of 
the superintendent and consequently in greater 
effectiveness of the schools. 


OPPOSING FORCES IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

State Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois com- 
ments, in a recent issue of his Educational 
Press Bulletin, on a most interesting situation 
caused by the conflicting desires of state school 
authorities to enlarge the functions of their 
offices and the desire of local school authorities 
to maintain in themselves full power to conduct 
their school systems. 

While the former movement has developed 
into a well defined national tendency which is 
finding support in every division of the school 
code, the latter movement is only subordinate 
and is largely limited to the larger and more 
important cities. Mr. Blair says about the latter 
movement: 

“The most striking fact in the development 
ot public education is the movement from a 
purely local towards a more central control. 
In some states this movement has gone too fast 
and too far; in others, its progress has been 
entirely too slow, while in still other states a 
fine composition of the local and central forces 
has been established. Public education is alto- 
gether too new and undeveloped to justify large 
generalizations. Such experience as we have 
had in state systems seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that the best results follow where every- 
thing is left to local initiative and control that 
dves not conflict with the promotion and estab- 
lishment of essential state wide standards of 
education. Sometimes local control 
for want of funds. Sometimes it fails 
the want of a strong school sentiment. 
Sometimes it results in such provincialism, in 
such a pronounced feeling of self sufficiency that 
further growth becomes impossible. But the 
worst results of unlimited local control is the 
uneven, unequal standards and opportunities of 
education offered to the children of the common- 
wealth.” 

Discussing the centralizing movement in the 
state of Illinois, Mr. Blair points out that much 
of the present strength of the Illinois schools 
has resulted from decentralized control. At the 
same time, some of the greatest weaknesses of 
the system have sprung from this same source. 

There is nothing undemocratic or dangerous 
in this tendency. It is a natural growth that 
eannot be supported too heartily. In all cases, 
it has meant a “leveling up” of educational 
opportunities and a broader, healthier educa- 
tional atmosphere. 


breaks 
down 
for 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL SERVICE. 

The career of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as head 
of the Chicago school system, is evidence that 
the woman who aspires to a superintendency 
must expect no consideration, because of her 
sex, from members of boards of education, poli- 
ticians or even from citizens and school patrons. 

Mrs. Young was easily equal, if not superior 
to, the able men who preceded her in the Chi- 
cago superintendency. In training, tact, experi- 
ence, organizing power, and those larger qual- 
ities of force which are necessary for success- 
fully directing the work and encouraging the 
growth of a large school system, she was parti- 
cularly well endowed for her work. During the 
first year of her administration, she was fairly 
idolized by the press, the public and her official 
associates. But when the novelty wore off, the 
many conflicting personal and political interests 


re-asserted themselves. They fought and in- 
trigued for recognition and mastery no less 
selfishly, or unfairly, than if she had been a 
man. Their attacks upon her were rather more 
subtle and more difficult to ward off because of 
the veneer of polite usage with which modern 
society surrounds women. Beneath and behind 
many of the “school troubles” which arose, par- 
ticularly during the past three years, there was 
a silent opposition and resentment that can only 
be explained on the basis of an unconscious 
assumption of male superiority. 

Some day men will be as fair in dealing with 
women in business and public office as they 
should be. At present, the woman superintend- 
ent must expect to face obstacles and embar- 
ressments that her male colleague can brush 
aside without a second thought. Even tho there 
are more than twelve hundred women in im- 
portant executive positions in the schools, the 
day has not yet come when their superiority, or 
equality, is accepted as a welcome fact. 

AN ABUSE. 

An abuse in the school trade which was al- 
most unknown twenty years ago and which is 
becoming troublesome in certain lines is the 
custom of buying equipment on approval. The 
practice is economically indefensible and indi- 
cates a lack of technical ability on the part of 
schoolmen and a desire to oversell on the part 
of the manufacturers. 

Educators have at all times insisted upon the 
professional and expert character of their work 
and have rightfully demanded that they shall 
have the initiative in all professional matters. 
Thus superintendents have argued, that they 
are primarily employed as general experts in 
school administration and that they shall be 
considered trustworthy authorities in all mat- 
ters relating to the the 
schools. 

In like manner the heads of manual training, 
domestic science, art, and science departments, 
have said that they are selected because of their 
especial training and experience in their respec- 
tive fields. Both superintendents and heads 
ot special departments have vigorously de- 
fended their prerogative of selecting, if not 
actually purchasing, the tools—i. e. the spe- 
cial appliances—for their work. School boards 
have recognized the truth of these contentions 
and from year to year are placing more respon- 


general conduct of 


sibility and more confidence in their paid officers, 
supervisors and heads of departments. 

Under these conditions may it not be assumed 
reasonably that a superintendent and his asso- 
ciates can justify authoritatively the selection 
ot this or that piece of special furniture, mach- 
ine, or tool? Should there be much experiment- 
ing and trying out? Is it not a confession of 
unpreparedness to demand trials and approval 
shipments on any articles except such as have 
never been tried or used in any schools? It has 
always appeared to us that such trials and ex- 
periments on the part of school officials are 
doubly unjustified because of the public char- 
acter of school work involving, as it does, the 
use of public funds. 

On the part of the manufacturer it may seem 
that shipments on are evidence of 
faith in a piece of furniture or an appliance. 
While it is proof of confidence in a new product, 
it is very clearly evidence of weakness in articles 
that have been in the market for some time and 
that should have established a reputation for 
themselves. 

And it may be added that the best manufac- 
turers do not make a practice of trials. With 
them, as with every reliable businessman, every 
sale is in a sense a sale on approval. Their 
goods are primarily dependable and they are 
ready to stand back of every item, to take it 
back if it proves unsatisfactory or to replace 


approval 
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imperfect or defective parts. Trial sales are 
more or less an acknowledgment that a manu- 
facturer has not sufficient standing to warrant 
the schools in buying in the accepted way and 
lacks the financial and business backbone to in- 
sist upon the customary way. . 

A further peculiar human element which en- 
ters in sales on approval need only be mentioned 
to be understood. It is that habit of mind which 
causes teachers to find fault with machinery 
which they have not fully mastered and to allow 
rival salesmen to prejudice them especially 
when inducements in the form of a lower price, 
ete., are held out. 

Sales to schools “on approval” cannot be too 
heartily condemned. 


INDEPENDENCE ESSENTIAL. 

A paragraph of the code of professional ethics 
adopted recently by the New Hampshire Teach- 
ers’ Association reads: 

“It is unprofessiona! for superintendents and 
teachers. in their relations with publishing or 
supply houses, their agents or salesmen, to give 
just grounds for the suspicion of obligations 
tending to influence the purchase or adoption of 
books or supplies in favor of any particular 
agent or firm.” 

The people have a right to demand from 
teachers and superintendents, absolute fairness 
in the selection of books and supplies. Any 
yielding to commercial influences is education- 
ally pernicious and intolerable. 


CHICAGO’S NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 

Few superintendents enter office in so troubled 
a time in loca! school affairs as has been the 
case with Mr. John D. Shoop, who on December 
9th, assumed direction of the Chicago schools. 
With a large portion of the teaching staff en- 
gaged in a fight for the right of association as a 
labor organization, with the city council deter- 
mined to probe into the business management of 
the schools, with financial difficulties to be faced 
in the extension of the educational activities 
and with numberless lesser problems and diff- 
culties, the situation would make many a strong 
man hesitate. 

Still Mr. Shoop, backed by the assurance of 
nearly the unanimous support of the board of 
education, has set bravely to his task. To con- 
tinue in the main the policies of his predecessor, 
aud to secure peace and co-operation in the 
school system, will be his first aim. To develop 
every good feature now in the school system 
and to promote efficiency in every department 
are to be matters of his administration. 

It will require all. of his strength and much 
patience and tact to realize this program. Our 
best wishes are extended to him. 


ISOLATE SCHOOL FIRES. 

The editor of “Fire Protection” in discussing 
a number of recent school fires, particularly the 
Peabody fire, writes: 

“The basie principle of fireproofing is isola- 
tion, division, separation, protection of things 
beyond the immediate zone of fire, and preven- 
tion of the fire from spreading, confining it to 
its place of origin, where it can be stamped out. 
To do this all wall openings must be safe- 
guarded. For this purpose fireproof doors and 
trim have become a necessity in the equipment 
of modern buildings. Hence the conclusion that 
the use of hollow metal doors and trim in a 
building in other respects non-combustible make 

really fireproof.” 

School authorities and architects do not real- 
apparently the strength of this argument. 
hey did, the present practice of buildmg 

hreproof buildings without positive and abso- 

tely fireproof divisions between staircases 
would promptly cease. No schoolhouse deserves 
the designation fireproof unless its stairways 
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are cut off from the corridors by metal and wire- 
giass doors, and similar stops are introduced at 
natural danger points. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED. 

The best statement of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, which must exist between the school board 
and the superintendent, was included in a recent 
address of Supt. F. D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. Y. 

“The community and most boards of educa- 
tion hold the superintendent responsible for 
good schools. This cannot in fairness be done, 
unless the board stands squarely back of the 
superintendent, and follows in the main his 
recommendations regarding teachers, courses of 
study, textbooks, supplies, regulations governing 
the administration of the schools, and in all 
other matters of detail affecting their general 
well-being. Between the members of the board 
of education and their superintendent, the man 
whom they have pushed out between the firing 
lines of the public on the one hand and the 
schools on the other, there must be perfect 
frankness and confidence. There must be no 
mines sprung by either side. The superintend- 
ent must feel that he can discuss any plan or 
person with the greatest detail with his board 
or with any of its committees and have the 
matter remain perfectly in secret until such 
time shall have arrived when it is for the best 
to make it public. After the superintendent 
has made his recommendations to the board, the 
responsibility of accepting, modifying, or reject- 
ing them rests with that body. Whatever its 
action, the superintendent is bound to do his 
utmost to make the action of the board effective 
or to resign. In other words, he must have his 
board with him as he expects to be with his 
assistants, and he must support the actions of 
his board as he expects his assistants to support 
him.” 

We have italicized the last sentence because 
it emphasizes a duty that some superintendents 
frequently overlook. Co-operation is 
ecmplete unless it works both ways. 


never 


AN EXTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION SERVICE. 

Proposals for the state certification or regis- 
tration for journeymen in the trades are under 
serious consideration in Tennessee and Wiscon- 
sin. It is argued by the promoters of the idea 
that. state certification is the surest plan of 
raising the efficiency of the industries, of afford- 
ing a check by which both labor unions and em- 
ployers may determine a minimum of compet- 
ence, and of re-establishing a satisfactory form 
of apprenticeship. In both states it is proposed 
to make instruction in an industrial or continu- 
ation schoo] a fundamental condition for certi- 
fication. 

The plan is not altogether new or untried. It 
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Cut ’em Off, Pop, Cut ’em Off. 
—Lavery, Cleveland Press. 
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has been in operation in a primitive form for 
scme time. Wisconsin has applied it to plumb- 
ers, electricians and barbers for some years, 
with splendid success. Here the unions have 
sought protection for themselves, against in- 
competents and that common class of men who 
have “stolen their trades” and who cannot prove 
apprenticeship or satisfactory experience. 

The new certification plan is an extension of 
this scheme to all the skilled trades. It proposes 
a regular form of indenture obligating both em- 
ployer and apprentice, systematic instruction in 
the principles of the trade and in related sub- 
jects in a part-time or all-day trade school, and 
an examination in both the theory and practice 
of the trade by a competent state authority. 
Eligibility for the examination is to include 
both a satisfactory record in school and in the 
shop. 

From the standpoint of the boy we know of 
no better method for arousing and holding in- 
terest in the trade and continuation schools. 
It holds out a tangible reward for study and 
application. For the teacher too it presents a 
definite goal to be worked toward and sets a 
high minimum of scholarship which the school 
must reach. 


A PRAISEWORTHY RECORD. 

Dr. Claxton’s statement of the services of 
the United States Bureau of Education during 
the year 1915 bears out his frequent contention 
that, tho it has no administrative function, the 
Bureau “performs higher and more important 
duties than could be performed by any admin- 
istrative federal education office.” 

Whatever may be said in the way of criticism 
of the bureau, it is certain that it never reached 
so completely its original purpose of a clearing 
house for educational information and help, as 
during the past three or four years. Dr. Clax- 
ton’s policy of giving advice and aid in solving 
the everyday problems of the schools, of stand- 
ing ready to give definite information to legis- 
lators, superintendents, teachers, parents, 
school-board members, without distinction or 
reserve, and of promoting laudable movements 
of all kinds, has borne splendid fruit. The 
bulletins of the Bureau, of which four hundred 
thousand copies were distributed during 1915, 
have been marked by genuine helpfulness and a 
very welcome absence of those qualities of dry- 
ness which are usually associated with doctors’ 
theses and similar educational literature. 

The Bureau has hardly scratched the surface 
of its possibilities, and the year 1916 should see 
a great broadening of its activities. 


It is certain that a teacher whose time and 
attention are taken up by petty personal in- 
terests and routine duties will never develop 
into an administrator. 

Some educators do a good deal of shouting, 
but it is our observation that the quiet little 
teachers supply the actual the 
children. 

The school-board member who knows nothing 
usually insists upon telling it. 

School boards may provide a schoolhouse, but 
it takes a teacher to make a school. 

The school office that seeks the man is usually 
a small one. 

Economies to net nearly $1,600,000 are pro- 
pesed by the New York Board of Education for 
the year 1916 as a result of the budget cuts made 
by the city authorities. The board has ordered 
that kindergartners teach two classes daily, that 
teachers eligible to pay promotions, be indefin- 
itely continued under their present classifica- 
tions, that many present vacancies be filled with 
substitutes, ete. The evening school activities 
will be cut by reducing the elementary classes 
from ninety to seventy sessions, by discontinu- 
ing special classes, ete. All vacation activities 
of the schools will be discontinued. 
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THE NEED AND ADVANTAGE OF ADOPTING A UNIFORM KEY 
ALFABET TO INDICATE PRONUNCIATION 


E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, IIl., Secretary Simpler Spelling Society of North Central States 


The fact was cited in November, suggested by 
the British Civil Servis Commission’s mode of 
examining in spelling, that the idea and appre- 
ciation of the need and advantages of a one-sign- 
one-sound English alfabet ar making sum hedway 
both in England and in our country. However, 
no wel informd, level heded person believs that 
the time is yet ripe for activ and direct agita- 
tion in behalf of the adoption of such an alfabet 
for common, everyday use, great as would be the 
gain. 

But, tho the general feeling is that in this 
reform the step-by-step plan, like the farthest 
way round, is the surest way home, the feeling 
also is spreding that it is wise to get and keep 
in mind as definit an idea as possibl of the final 
goal. Obviusly there is enuf indispensabl work 
for the present and next generations to do in 
arousing the interest and consciens and co-opera- 
tion of the public in this simpl, gradual process, 
“piecemeal reform” tho it be. which is now get- 
ting under way, leaving to the distant future the 
final step of completing our alfabet so as to make 
logical, simp] spelling possibl, as it never can 
be while our deficient alfabet remains as it is. 
Time and effort, lots of both, must be given to 
this progressiv proces of mobilizing the social] 
consciens and of diffusing information on this 
subject so that our people shal see for them- 
selvs the utter absurdity of an intelligent com- 
munity needing a “pronouncing key” to tel them 
how to pronouns their own ritten words, the very 
purpose for which their everyday alfabet exists. 

It is evident that we can do a great deal in 
the line of simplifying our spelling before resort- 
ing to the use of any additional letters. For 
exampl, we can drop out our silent and useles 
letters, as is done sumwhat in this articl. This 
woud go a long way in reducing our trubl. 
Besides, the avoidans of such letters is a funda- 
mental principl which must be adopted in any 
rational system of orthografy. So, training our- 
selvs to use no useles letters in our present prac- 
tis woud help directly, by its educativ effect, to- 
ward the great consummation. Also we can rite 
the normal letter and not another for the sound 
we utter. Likewise a foundation principl in any 
consistent spelling. This woud giv us iz, az, haz, 
waz, notis, servis, promis, presens, pretens, etc. 
But straiten out all these tangls to the utmost: 
stil, so long as our alfabet does not provide us 
with a sign for each sound, our spelling can not 
becum logical and consistent, such, in child 
fraze, as spels itself, and enabls a person to spel 
or pronouns with certainty a word which he has 
not seen or herd before. No system of spelling 
which fails in these points can be accepted as 
final, of cours. 

However, let this tinkering, patchwork proces 
of improvement go on far enuf and the time 
must cum when the people wil demand, or at 
least wil accept, as they positivly wil not today, 
the radical and final step which wil do away 
with the tinkering and wil complete the job for 
good and all so far as concerns our current spell- 
ing. The justification and necessity for the 
present piece-meal movement is exactly the justi- 
fication and necessity for applying the thin edge 
of the wedge in trying to split your log. There 
is simply no other way to do, as experiens has 
amply proved, until a more complete change in 
public sentiment has been brot about by the pro- 
ces now working with sum success. 


Two Extremes. 

Strange to say, in spite of this impossibility 
activ workers in the caus often meet men of 
influens, academic rather than practical in their 
type of mind, mostly university presidents and 
professors, men who clearly comprehend the root 
of our spelling trubl as the mas of people do not, 
and who desire to see our spelling rationalized, 
yet who mildly contem this present movement 
and stedfastly refuse to lend a hand. The riter 
can name nearly a dozen such men within his 
own acquaintans, men of eminens whose support 
the caus needs. Their argument, which every 
thotful believer in the reform must sympathize 
with to sum extent, is that the present agitation, 
without a definit and comprehensiv objectiv, 
merely endevoring to lick a few absurd spellings 
here and there into sumthing like fonetic shape, 
is getting nowhere and can get nowhere in solv- 
ing this immens problem. “Tel us where yu pro- 
pose to land,” they say, “as a set of sensibl men 
woud do in any large biznez enterprize; adopt a 
thoro-going remedy which we can comprehend 
and which seems commensurate with the diffi- 
culty, and we wil gladly join with yu.” 

On the other hand those who ar trying to 


raise funds to carry on the propaganda ar ad- 
monisht by the very few millionaire filanthrop- 
ists who ar interested to help sav coming gener- 
ations from our spelling burden, that they hav no 
money to waste on hair-braind skemes of alfa- 
betiec reform. “Let such skemes alone if yu want 
my help. Your academics do not understand the 
people or they woud not think of meddling with 
our alfabet. That woud kil the whole move- 
ment. Confine your efforts to simplifying our 
spelling or count me out.” 

Of cours both ar rite and both ar rong. The 
serius embarrassment resulting needs no explana- 
tion. If both extremes woud cum into the middl 
of the road and join the boosters for simpler 
spelling in the best form and grade which the 
dear public wil accept, each woud help to secure 
its own ideal as wel as that of the other and 
greater progres woud be assured. 


May Be An Explanation Wil Help. 

Is it not possibl that a frank explanation of 
the interesting and important work which has 
been done to prepare the way for this vital last 
step, which only a few kno about, might help 
to bring these extremes together? Hitherto this 
work and, indeed, all allusion to the radical 
final outcum, hav been kept under the lid as a 
matter of expediency. There is ground to ques- 
tion the wisdom of continuing this policy. 

For now twenty years the present contest has 
been going on to get a few of our most glaringly 
absurd spellings changed to easy, sensibl ones 
like tho, thru, catalog, ete. The simplifying of 
such words woud seem a self-evident proposition 
which sane men and women woud in all con- 
sciens accept and apply. It has proved far other- 
wise even in this central region where most 
progres has been made. Every frend of the 
movement rejoices in the list of over one hundred 
universities and colleges and over one hundred 
and seventy-five periodicals which hav adopted 
the twelv N. E. A. spellings or more. But what 
woud hav been the result if, insted of, as an en- 
tering wedge, starting with the short concrete 
proposal to adopt twelv markedly sensibl simpli- 
fied spellings, for the most part fonetic and 
bound to be adopted in any conceivabl future 
skeme of reform, the initial proposition had been 
the radical one to amend our alfabet and thus 
undertake a complete rectification of our spell- 
ing at one swoop? In the light of developments 
it is perfectly evident that the movement woud 
hav died in the borning as did the agitation of 
25 years previus. 

Not what is inherently desirabl but what is 
practically possibl has been the watch word of 
this present movement and stil is. There is no 
idea of advocating the adoption at present of 
changes in our common everyday alfabet. But 
that question ought to and must emerge from the 
twilight before long. In solving it the voice and 
attitude of our educators wil be the chief factor. 
Has not this preliminary, educativ, step-by-step 
movement reacht a point where it is sufficiently 
proof agenst reaction to make it safe to bring 
the great, the final step, the completion of our 
alfabet, into the arena of debate, to examin it 
and discus its details as a practical step which 
we must prepare to face? 


History of the N. E. A. Alfabet. 

The movement of the eminent filologists of our 
country to complete our alfabet and make it ade- 
quate to our needs, was inaugurated as the basis 
of the spelling reform agitation in the decade 
1870-1880, an agitation inspired and maintaind 
to a notabl extent by the leaders in the sciens of 
filology. It came to an untimely end becaus 
apparently of academic lack of worldly wisdom 
in undertaking too large a proposition without 
duly preparing the people to receiv and consider 
it. Experiens had not then demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of adopting a policy of patient 
but activ waiting. 

On the initiativ of Professor March of LaFay- 
ette, later editor of the Standard Dictionary, and 
of Professor Whitney of Yale, later editor of the 
Century Dictionary, the American Filological 
Association appointed a committee consisting of 
those two distinguisht language scientists to- 
gether with Professors Child of Harvard, Trum- 
bull of Yale and Haldeman of Pennsylvania, to 
consider the question of a completed English 
alfabet, providing a letter for each sound, and to 
report at a subsequent meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The subject was under consideration for 
five years. The final report from these eminent 
skolars—the world has had no greater ones in 
their sciens—was adopted by the Filological 
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Association in 1877, and appears in the Trans- 
actions of that year. It recommended the vowel 
skeme which is the basis of the so-called N. E. A. 
alfabet. As our consonants ar comparativly uni- 
form in their valus and caus but littl difficulty, 
the committee of the Filological Association gave 
its attention chiefly to the vowels—the main 
source of our orthografic woes, leaving the minor 
trubls to be solvd later. 

Altho activ efforts wer made for sum years to 
secure the adoption of new spellings and the in- 
troduction of this improved alfabet (it cannot be 
calld new), the movement died out in the erly 
eighties but not without leaving its effect. A 
new movement on a different tack was started in 
1898 by the formal adoption by the N. E. A. of 
what ar now knon as the “twelv N. E. A. spell- 
ings.” 

Taking Time by the Foreloc-k 

In anticipation of the time when the progres- 
siv proces of simplifying our spelling, then fairly 
inaugurated, would make the adoption of a com- 
pleted alfabet possibl and necessary, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. was in- 
duced in 1903 to propose the creation of a joint 
committee representing the N. E. A., the Ameri- 
can Filological Association and the Modern 
Language Association to take up anew the matter 
of a fonetic alfabet for key purposes. 

It was felt that there woud be an advantage 
in having all the details of such an alfabet 
agreed upon thru scientific interest by the high- 
est filological authorities, independent of simpler 
spelling considerations, ostensibly at least, and 
laid away on the shelf, so far as agitation for 
popular adoption was concernd, redy for use 
when the spelling reform movement shoud hav 
developt to a point where the need of a one- 
sign-one-sound alfabet for popular use shoud be- 
gin to be recognized. It seemd evident that if 
such a simpl, working, up-to-date alfabet coud 
becum establisht as our accepted and uniform 
key to pronunciation in place of our present, 
complex, antiquated diacritic systems, utterly un- 
workabl for ordinary riting and printing, as all 
admit, the time must cum thru the progres of the 
simplifying movement and its educativ effect, 
when the people woud realize the absurdity of 
sticking to their old, imperfect alfabet and spell- 
ing, and woud discard them and adopt in their 
place the simpl, practical, supplemental alfabet 
and spelling, redy to their hand, with which they 
had becum familiar in the pronouncing key. 

Clever? Merely a dream? May be so. But 
many good things which began as _ so-called 
dreams hav becum realities to the betterment of 
this good old world. If this skeme to get a 
good “key” launcht, counting on the logical re- 
sult that it woud in time work itself into popu- 
lar every day use in place of the old alfabet, is a 
dream, does it not bear the marks of practical- 
nes? Is it not worth every possibl effort to 
develop it into a reality? Dr. Calvin Thomas, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee in the Report 
of the Committee (1904), wel said: 

“Apart from any question of spelling reform, 
and even if we were all opposed to such a re- 
form, we need, the world needs, now, without 
further waiting, an adequate, simple, precise, 
unambiguous, and generally accepted notation 
for the sounds of the English language; a nota- 
tion that we can teach to the young in school, 
thereby training their vocal organs and leading 
them to pronounce the language more accurately 
and more intelligently, a notation that will at the 
same time facilitate our learning of foreign 
languages, and the learning of English by 
foreigners; a notation, finally, that will enable 
the educated adult to consult whatever good dic- 
tionary comes to hand and find out how a word 
is pronounced without referring to a special and 
peculiar “key to pronunciation.” How far such 
a notation may, in the long run, make for prac- 
tical spelling reform, is a question which the com- 
mittee are willing to leave to the future.” 


What Might Hav Been. 

When the idea of respelling our words to in- 
dicate their pronunciation was first coneeivd, 
insted of resorting to perplexing, unsycological 
dots and curleques to differentiate. a singl basic 
letter to represent a half dozen different sounds, 
suppose a few new letters had been employd so 
as to provide a separate and distinct letter for 
each sound and that we had all been taut how 
to pronouns our words by seeing them thus 
respeld in a fonetic alfabet. Can there be anv 
dout that by this annum Domini our alfabet 
and spelling woud be in a much better condition 
than they ar? Is it conceivabl that our people 
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Do you know--—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 

—Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

—Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of music 
from primitive peoples until the present time? 

| —Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians, with their tom- 

| toms and characteristic ‘‘whoops” and “‘yells’’? | 

—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally 
with primitive natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from | 
the old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, | 
strong in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 














—Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, | 
the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, 
physical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

—Have exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds to 
accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 








Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 
valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 





Ask anv Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 
records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 


For full information, write 





Victor XXV 
; M1 $67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
4 Mh to schools only " * ° 
, \ When the Victor is not in use, the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
— ~ be pease — the instru- 
) ment sate and secure from danger, 
AAW and the cabinet can be locked to pro- Camden, N. de 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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Four Dollars, postpaid 


Twin Milling Cutter Type. Sharp- 
ens all sizes of pencils. Produces 


points from blunt to fine. 


The DANDY automatically feeds and sharpens the 
pencil. Stops cutting when proper point has been 


produced. 


Mechanical fed pencils 
pointed. 


Let us send a Dandy on 10-day trial. 


are perfectly fed and 
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Nothing to Do But Turn the Handle 


Human element eliminated in sharpening pencils on 


“The Dandy” Automatic Feed Pencil Sharpener 













Four Dollars, postpaid 


50,000 or more pointings 


before cutters need 
re-grinding. 








No lop-sided grinding or crushing of points as is 
likely in using hand feed sharpeners. 


School children will not use the judgment of 


‘“‘srown-ups.”’ 
little more. 


Buy the best. 


It pays to pay a 


No obligation to buy. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 


1315 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We make the famous “Chicago” $1.00 Hand Feed Pencil Sharpener. 


would hav been so stupid as not to hav abandond 
their old hard spelling and to hav adopted the 
simpler and easier way with which they had 
becum familiar in the respelling? Had an easy, 
working key alfalbet been adopted at the start 
insted of unworkabl, confusing systems of dia- 
critics how much labor and time woud hav been 
saved! 

Another, an ex post facto, dream? Is it not a 
pity that it was not dreamd in time to prevent 
the unfortunate diacritic systems from becum- 
ing so thoroly establisht? 

The Joint Committee was composed of five 
representativs from each of the organizations 
named, the leading experts on it being Prof. 
Calvin Thomas of Columbia, representing the 
Modern Language Association, and Prof. George 
Hempl, then of Michigan University, now of 
Leland Stanford, representing both the M. L. A. 
and the A. F. A. The outcum of the seven years 
of conferens and correspondens and compromise 
was the alfabet known as the N. E. A. alfabet. 
Each of the parent organizations paid an equal 
share of the expens, about $500, of cutting the 
requisit new types, printing the report, etc. 


The New Vowel Skeme. 

As the basis of its deliberations the Joint Com- 
mittee as a matter of cours took the vowel sys- 
tem recommended by the distinguisht committee 
in 1877, and approved by the A. F. A., previusly 
referd to. That scientific statement of the rela- 
tions of our vowel sounds had been accepted by 
the whole world of filological skolars under the 
lead of Dr. March and Dr. Whitney. Nowhere 


A Paragraf Printed in the Alfabet of the Inter- 
national Fonetic Association. 


de noid wind en de san wor dis’pjutin oz to hwitf woz de 
stio:ngist, hwen 0 timvolex ke:m olo:y, sept m e woam klouk. 
Se ogiiid Sot So wan hu me:d do tawvlor terk of 1z kout foast 
Jed bi kon’stdoid stranger Sen de ader. Sen Se nos wind blju: 
wid ol iz mait; bot de mora i blju:, 3e mo:a kloush do tawmvles 
fouldid iz klouk e’1avnd 1m; ond ot lest 30 noid wind geiv ap 
“Bi o’tempt. Sen Se san fo:n avt woamli'), end in o fju mo:ments 
Se tuevlex tok of 1z klouk. so 30 noi wind woz o’blaidzd te 
kon‘fes Set So san woz do stro:nger ov do tu:. 


did the old erroneus vowel system continu to be 
accepted nor is it accepted today, except by those 
persons, including many teachers, it must be 
confest, who do not kno enuf to kno better, and 
by sum of our dictionaries and most of our text- 
books which with few exceptions ar publisht by 
the large vested publishing interests, a veritabl 
combine in perpetuating the old false vowel 
skeme for reasons not hard to see, and in dis- 
regard of the truth of science and of the interest 
of the people. It is wel known that Prof. Whitney 
after the Century Dictionary was on the market 
exprest keen regret that when the responsibility 
was on him as editor-in-chief of that great work, 
he decided, out of fear for the financial interests 
of the publishers, not to adopt an alfabetic key 
based on the new vowel skeme. The last three 
editions of Webster’s Dictionary hav editorially 
emfasized (see quotations folloing) the later and 
scientific view of the relation of our vowel 
sounds while the text of the work in its re- 
spelling adheres to the antiquated and erroneus 
view. The first edition of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, edited by Dr. March with the curage of 
his convictions, indicated pronounciation by the 
new alfabet and the correct vowel skeme. The 
last edition of the Standard uses two keys, re- 
spelling by both the Filological Asseciation’s (the 
co-calld N. E. A.) alfabet, and by a typical dia- 
critic system. However, the key alfabet is given 
the preferens, thus showing what the publishers 
woud hav adopted as their sole key but for un- 
fair competition. 

Having adopted the scientific vowel system, 


If interested in low priced machines investigate this one. 


Best of its kind. 


the only one to be thot of, as the basis of their 
study of the problem assigned to them, all that 
remaind for the Joint Committee to do was to 
setl the minor questions as to the best symbols 
for the consonants, to the end that they might 
find the fonetic alfabet of least resistans, wel 
adapted to everyday use, and which at the same 
time was sufficiently precise and definit for ordi- 
nary dictionary purposes. 
The New Key Alfabet. 

That the alfabet thus evolvd meets the diffi- 
culties and needs of the situation admirably is 
the testimony of experiens and of the specialists, 
as appears belo. It is easy to read, easy to re- 
member, and unmistakabl. A page printed in 
it givs as littl offens to the eye as coud possibly 
be expected. Any person who can read ordinary 
print has no difficulty in reading the new print 
after a moment’s practis. The child who has 
lernd to read the new print enjovs it as pure 
fun, and in the third grade quickly and redily 
switches over to reading and spelling the old way 
and soon shows a markt superiority in reading 
ability and in logical habits of thot and inferens 
over pupils who began at the same time to lern 
to read in the ordinary way. 

The only other working fonetic alfabet before the 
public today is the alfabet of the International 
Fonetic Association, with hedquarters in Paris 
and with a large membership all over the world 
among the leading modern language professors 
in the universities. A considerabl number of 
books hav been printed in it, and it is said to be 
used extensivly and with gratifying results in 


National Education Association Alfabet. 

Thi nerfh wind and thi sun wur dispiutin as tu hwich wez thi 
streyest, hwen a travelur kem alen, rapt in a werm klok. The 
agrid that thi wun hu med thi travelur tek ef hiz kot furst shud bi 
kensidurd strenur than thi uthur. 
el hiz mait; but thi mor hi bliu thi mor klosli thi travelur folded hiz 
klok araund him; and at last thi nerfh wind gev up thi atempt. 
Then thi sun shon aut wermli, and in a fiu moments thi travelur tuk ° 
ef hiz klok. So thi nerth wind wes oblaijd tu kenfes that thi sun 


wez thi strenur ev thi tu. 
In comparison with the matter at the left see how easy it is to read the N. E. A. alfabet. 


Then thi nerth wind bliu with 
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to facilitate executive supervision by intercommunication. 


Inter-phones require no operator other than the user, and will 
put the principal in instant communication with any one of the 
teaching staff. 





Write to Dept. 204-BA for a list 
of schools that have successful 
Inter-phone installations. 





teaching other races to read English. But it is 
not easy for the common person to read and 
remember, as wil be discoverd in trying to read 
a passage printed in this alfabet. 


The Evil Diacritic System. 

To show the extreme of complexity and un- 
masterableness which the diacritic type of vowel 
notation has attaind, and the force of Prof. 
Thomas’s remark abuv about our need of a new 
notation, the tabl of one system of diacritic signs 
now in extensiv use has been fotograft and is 
here submitted It shoud be rememberd that 
this tabl is not identical with the tabl of like 
signs in any other dictionary, nor is it identical 
with the tabl in previus editions of the same 
dictionary. Each dictionary arranges the dum, 


f, as in Alo, fate, 14’bor, chi/os, 

8, nw sen‘ate, pref’ace, prelate, 

&, 5, 5, cAre, share, pfir’ent, com-p4re’ 

By yy Am, Add, fat, ran’dom, Ac-cept’, 

4, ww» fi‘ndl, in/fant, guid’/dace, 

a, » arm, far, fa/ther, mar’tyr, ah, 

8, w+, ask, grass, dance, staff, path 

a, ., ., 80/fd, i-de’d, d-bound’ 

as in é6ve, méte, se-réne’, hé/li-om/e-ter 

» + ©-Vvent/, dé-pend’, cré-ate’, 

» » nd, mat, éx-cuse’, éf-face’, 

» » Fef’cént, de’cén-cy, pru’dénce, 

» » @vér, speak’ér, cin’dér, pér-vert’, 

hw: for wh as in what, why, where 

i, a8 in ice, sight, in-spire’, jus/ti-fi/a-ble, 

I;,, » 111, ad-mtt’, hab/It, di-vide’, 

3, as in ld, nbte, rdw, bbld, ver, he’rS 

5, « » }-bey’, t0-bac’co, a-nat/6-my, 

6, ,,., Orb, lérd, ér’der; law (16), saw 

5, ,, » ddd, nbt, tirrid, fbr’est, 

cén-nect’, cén-tro)’, cém-bine’ 

5, ,, », s5ft, dbg, cléth . 

oi, ., ,, oil, nois’y, a-void’, re-joice’, 

50, ., 5, f50a, mGon, £501, nddn; rude 

00, ,, ,, foot, wool, book, good; put 

ou, ,, ,, out, thou, de-vour’ 

i, as in ase, pire, milte, tine, lfite, di’ty 

dG, .. ,, a-nite’, for’mii-late, mf-si/cian, 

fi, ,. » arn, fairl, con-cfir’; her (har), fern 
as in schén (shin), Goethe (g0’t2) 

ii, as in dp, tab, stiid’y, tin’der, ip-hill’ 

it, ., » Cir’cits, cau’cize, di/tim., 
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These three high schools 


and many others have installed 


Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


They will save trips to and from the classrooms, take the place 
of messengers, and enable the principal to give directions while 
visiting a classroom. 
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meaningless dots in its own particular way, so 
that mastering the “key” in one dictionary does 
not help in the least when consulting a different 
dictionary. It is the type, the kind of notation, 
and not any particular form of it agenst which 
revolt is growing and ought to grow. 


A Typical Tabl of Diacritic Signs. 

Does not the sight of such a tabl, with the 
thot of trying to carry it in mind, fil one with 
despair? The folly, the crime of compelling 
school children to try to lern it! It is too re- 
fined for practical use. It marks sounds and 
differences in sound that ar not perceivd by one 
man in a thousand, yes, in ten thousand. It 
cannot possibly be used for regular writing or 
printing. Worse than all, these diacritic vowel 
skemes ignore or contradict the most evident 
facts in our speech. This type of “key” is based 
on an obsolete view of our vocal sounds which 
the scientific filologists abandond two generations 
ago—or rather, never held. It is pertinent to 
say here that Dean Trench and Dean Alford who 
wrote so entertainingly on the Queen’s English 
a half century back—the influens of their books 
stil livs—wer sentimental filologists. so to speak, 
and nothing else. They wer in no sens scientific 
students of our language and the history of our 
words. Filology as a modern sciens did not cum 
into existens until about the end of their days, 
and sumwhat as a reaction or protest agenst 
their purely sentimental and unscientific teach- 
ing. 

Responsibility for Perpetuating the Old System. 

At first sight it seems incredibl that sum of 
our dictionaries, otherwise most admirabl, ar 
responsibl for perpetuating and even defending 
this old classification with its errors and lament- 
abl effects. But the record is clear as appears 
belo. 

The fundamental error which these publishers 
keep alive tho they fully understand it, lies in 
teaching that the vowel sounds herd short in am, 
end, ill, odd, up ar the same sounds prolonged 
which are herd respectively in ale, eve, ice, old, 
use. The marks abuv these letters in all dia- 
critic tabls indicate that these sounds taken in 
pairs ar the long and short of the same sound. 
(Consult the table abuv.) The scientific filolo- 
gist and fonetician assert, as any reader can 
prove for himself, that this is not tru, that there 
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is no identity whatever in the quality of the two 
sounds thus paird. They say, “Suppose yu start 
with the sound of so-calld short a as in am, and 
continu making it as long as yu pleas, and see if 
yu can possibly end up with the so-calld long 
sound of a as in ale without making a decided 
change in your sound and in the position of your 
vocal organs. Yu can not possibly do it. The 


sound of a in ale is not at all the sound pro- 
longd of a in am.” 


So they go thru the whole scale. Prolong as 
OLD ERRONEOUS PAIRING 
Short Long 
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yu wil the sound of e in end and yu can not 
get the so-calld long sound of e in eve. The 
long vowel sound in ice is not at all the pro- 
longation of the short sound in ill; nor is o in 
old the long of o in odd; nor is uw in mute the 
long of win up. The sciens of fonetics has 
establisht a new pairing of our vowels which 1s 
shown in the accompanying tabl and which the 
reader can easily verify for himself. The long of 
a in am is clearly the a in air; of e in end is e in 
prey, of o in poetic is o in old, of wu in put is u 
in push. 
Only Three New Letters Needed. 

This arrangement leaves three pairs of our 
common English vowel sounds unprovided with 
separate letters of their own in our alfabet. The 
three new letters recommended by Prof. Whit- 
ney and Prof. March ar shown in the tabl. These 
hav been accepted by all filologists as satisfac- 
tory, being easy to rite and not striking the eye 
as odd or incongruus. 

The specialists agree that for practical pur- 
poses each pair of vowel sounds can be repre- 
sented by a singl letter, adding the macron to 
indicate the long sound when precision is im- 
portant, is in indicating pronunciation. This 
is the only diacritic mark used in this alfabet, 
and always for the singl purpose of expressing 
quantity and never quality of sound. For ordi- 
nary printing it is not used at all, as in the 
passage abuv in comparison with the Interna- 
tional Alfabet. 

Our Difthongs. 

At the time, nearly two generations ago, when 
the scientists announced the real approximate 
relation between our English vowel sounds it 


was discovered that the vowel in pine, night, etc., 
tho represented by a singl letter is a proper 
difthong. ‘That fact has been universally ac- 
cepted save only in the diacritic keys of the 
dictionaries that cling to them. No. better 
authority for the fact coud be quoted than the 
New International which, tho silent in its key, 


says in its Guide to Pronunciation; “The long 
form of i has undergone a decided change, hav- 
ing within the modern English period become a 
true difthong, so that what we stil call long i 
is no longer a simpl sound, but one composed 
of two elements In America the initial 
element is most often a (in art), the 
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final element being in any case i (in ill).” 
11, col. 2.) 

The filologists in their recommended English 
alfabet, now a half century old, having remanded 
the letters i and e back to their original func- 
tions in Latin, which they still hold in the lan- 
guages of Continental Europe, i to represent 
regularly the sound we giv it short in tin and 
long in marine, e to represent the sound we giv 
it short in and long in prey. a new sym 
bol had to be found for the difthong formerly 
represented by the letter i. The united voice 
of the language scientists is and has been all 
these years, “Represent this difthong and every 
other tru one by the two letters that represent 
its elements.” Every reasonabl person must 
admit that this is the only proper thing to do. 
This givs us the symbols in the tabl for our four 
difthongs. 

A Wise Recasting of Our Alfabet of World 

Importans. 

Our position as the melting-pot of the nations 
makes it of the highest importans to our country 
and to the world that when we cum to change 
our alfabet we shoud make our vowel signs con- 
form as they did in the beginning, to the usage 
of the Continental nations. We, not they, hav 
departed from the old Roman usage and it is for 
us to return for the sake of international comity 
and to make it easy for our large foren element 
to conform to our serius political slogan of the 
hour, adrest to them: “Lern to read and speak 
English and omit your hyfen.” On this score 
the vowel skeme in the recommended alfabet is a 
great merit and must command the sympathy of 
every patriotic American who is tru tuo mankind. 
By making our language easier for other peoples 
to lern to read it wil help them _to catch more 
quickly the free and self-controlling spirit of 
our literature and our politics. 

Altho it is surprizing as wel as reprehensibl 
that such palpabl errors as these diacritic keys 


(Page 


men 


contain shoud be perpetuated by reputabl pub- 
lishers, the interesting history of how at least 
one of them grew up shows that the blame for 


their inception can not be 

Skolars assure us that in Chaucer’s time the 
words take and tack, exampls of their clas, both 
had the same quality of vowel sound that we now 
utter in palm, calm, ete. The only differens was 


located. 
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that in pronouncing take the vowel was pro- 
longed the same as we prolong it now, while in 
tack the time of utterans was decidedly shorter, 
as it is today. The relation of the two sounds 
seems to hav been much the same as exists in our 
pronunciation of such words as at and air, in 
which the quality of the sounds is the same 
while there is a markt differens in their length. 
This explains why in Chaucer’s day the sounds 
in take and tack coud quite properly be calld, 
and maybe wer calld, “long ah” and “short ah.” 
In the cours of centuries, from causes largely 
inexplicabl, the vowel valu in words speld with 
“long ah” changed to the sound now herd in take 
while the pronunciation of words speld with 
“short ah” changed to the sound we now utter 
in tack, tho the spelling of these two classes of 
words did not change. So radically different did 
these sounds becum in quality that two different 
letters might wisely hav been used to represent 
them. Insted of that the same letter with the 
same descriptiv adjectivs, tho they had becum 
inapplicabl, continud to be used to describe the 
two sounds. 

Probably this case illustrates how the terms 
long and short hav cum to be used so falsely in 
our day in regard to all our other vowels, tho 
I hav met with no authority confirming this sup- 
position. 

About the time of the American Revolution 
lexicografers began to indicate pronunciation 
and quite naturally adopted the old terms, long 
and short, without realizing apparently how 
erroneous and confusing old father Time had 
rendered them. The desirability of indicating 
other distinctions in our vocal sounds placed 
one dot or two dots abuv or belo the letters but 
without any uniformity as between different 
editors and authors. In this way varius diacritic 
systems hav cum into use in our time, each new 
work or new edition installing sum change, 
pleasing to the editor or publisher, as an im- 
provement, until the most extensively used dia- 
critic key today presents the suffocating jungl 
which is seen in the foregoing plate. Before me 
is a tabl of the systems of vowel notation in the 
seven different dictionaries in extensiv use today 
in our country and in England. While they all 
agree in sum points they all differ in sum points, 
each one intricate and confusing to a degree. . 
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So the intricacy and the want of uniformity in 
the use of dots and the over refinement in each 
diacritic system hav cum about naturally, thru 
a desire for improvement or the exigencies of 
competition. The falsity in the terms long and 
short as used in these diacritic vowel skemes 
came into existens thru historic changes which 
no man coud control. For the origin of these 
evils no one can be blamed, but they ar none the 
les a great misfortune for all of us, skool chil- 
dren, teachers and the reading public. 

Tho nobody is responsibl for the inception and 
growth of these rongs and the burdens they im- 
pose, is nobody responsibl for perpetuating them? 
How cums it that our great publishing houses 
continu to impose the old false vowel system on 
the public at this date, two generations after its 
errors and evils hav been demonstrated? Why 
is it that our dictionaries and textbooks for the 
most part contain no intimation of a better and 
correct method of indicating pronunciation? 
Errors and evils do not gro sacred by age. To 
combat them and try to correct them may take 
curage and reduce dividends. 

The evidens that our dictionary publishers, 
not one only but nearly all, fully understand the 
errors they are perpetuating, is found in the 
discussion of the elementary sounds and their 
pronunciation which all dictionaries contain. 
Varius illustrations might be given. One must 
suffice. 

In the sampl diacritic key abuv notis how the 
“long” and “short” sounds of a, e, i, 0, u, ar 
designated and that i is not recognized at all as 
a difthong. In contrast with these statements 
in the key read these statements in the general 
discussion of pronunciation in the same dic 
tionary: 

The most perfect diphthongs in English are i 

hice, ou as in out, and oi as in oil. 

‘In many languages other than English the 

nd (0) exists both long and short in actual 
\uantity as it did in Latin and Greek 
| Standard modern English the nearest approach 

true short form is o as often heard in o-bey 
What is usually called “short” o as in 

not, ete., is a sound of quite different quality. 

e ain art is a long vowel, of which the a in 
ar-tis-tic igs the true short form 3ut in 
pI nt English usage a as in ale. is commonly 
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called “long” a, while a as in at is called “short” 
a, altho these sounds do not have at all the same 
quality, and hence are not the true long and 
short of the same sound. Soe in eve, is common- 
ly calld “long,” e, as in men “short” e. ete.” 

It woud not be just to the new key alfabet nor 
to the persons interested in this subject not to 
submit the sentiments of our most eminent ex- 
perts in regard to this key. A number of them 
is on record. Space permits the presentation of 
only a few: 

From C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance 
Languages, Harvard University; President of 
Simplified Spelling Board: 

“In my opinion the need of such a key notation 
as this is by far the most urgent need in the 
educational world today. The business has been 
delayed now for a good many years; and I hope 
that the present alphabet, the result of full dis 
cussion, and almost endless compromise, will be 
promptly adopted. The Alphabet is not exactly 
what I should have preferred, as you know, but 
it is a really good and practicable one, embody- 
ing the most important reforms, and at the same 
time keeping as close as possible to familiar 
usage.” 

From James W. Bright, Professor of English 
Philology, Johns Hopkins University: 

“Uniformity in the indication of the pronuncia 
tion of words is obviously of the greatest im- 
portance. It would clarify and improve methods 
of study and instruction, and promote all efforts 
to maintain the best state of the language. 

“No such key can be expected to be faultless: 
but the proposed key has been subjected to many 
careful revisions, and must be acknowledged to 
meet the demand in a very satisfactory manner. 
Nothing but advantage could possibly result from 
its universal use.” 

From Raymond Weeks, Professor of Romance 
Languages and Fonetics at Columbia University; 
Director in the International Fonetic Associa- 
tion: 

“You will find no expert in English or in 
Fonetics who will agree that any key hitherto in 
use in English-speaking countries approaches 
this in accuracy and ease of employment. The 
other systems are to this somewhat in the rela- 
tion of the English system of pounds and shill 
ings to the decimal monetary system. 
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same sort of people objected to the abandonment 
of the pounds and shillings that will object to 
this. It is unfortunate that we must ride over 
their feelings and preferences, but in no other 
manner can science advance.” 

From Calvin Thomas, Professor of Germanic 
Languages, Columbia University: 

“While the alfabet is not in all respects what I 
should personally have preferred, I believe it to 
be the best attainable compromise between scien- 
tific rigor and practical convenience. The objec- 
tions that have been made to it all fall under two 
heads: First, that it is not scientific enough to 
satisfy phoneticians; second, that it is too scien- 
tific for the man in the street. These objections 
counterbalance each other. The phonetician will 
find that the proposed alfabet, while not ideal, 
works very well in practice; and the man in the 
street will find, after a very little attention to the 
subject, that the alfabet is easy to learn and easy 
to remember, and that it tells him unmistakably 
how words, are pronounced. This can not truth- 
fully be said of any notation hitherto proposed.” 

So here is the situation in brief. A large pro- 
portion of our words must be respelt in sum 
fashion if lerners, old or yung, are to kno how to 
pronouns them. It is a pity this is so, but so it 
is. The question is, What is the best way of re- 
spelling? The evils of the diacritic system hav 
been fairly stated. It teaches untruth, is bur- 
densum and impractical as a real alfabet for 
common use and stands in the way of progres 
and improvement. There is only one thing in 
its favor,—it practically has the field and a 
change wil caus sum loss to publishers. Is there 
any unbiast person who wil not admit, neverthe- 
less, that it ought to go to the scrap pile as 
auickly as possibl? 

The history and merits of the so-calld N. E. A. 
key alfabet, beginning 40 years ago, hav been 
briefly sketcht. No individual or firm made it or 
has its imprint or impress on it. It is abso- 
lutely free from the taint of commercial interest 
or inspiration. Its superior merit can not be 
questiond. It is wel adapted to common needs 
as wel as to dictionary needs. It is very doutful 
if a better one can be devised to meet existing 
conditions. Is there any one who wil not admit 
that it ought to be adopted for respelling pur- 
poses as quickly as possibl? 
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Yes, there is. The large money interest in- 
vested in the manufacture and sale of diction- 
aries and textbooks in which the diacritic system 
is a feature, naturally does not admit that such 
a change shoud be made and wil act accordingly. 
It is tru that there ar a few publishers and book 
men who ar candid, liberal and far-seeing enuf 
to admit that the change ought to be made in the 
interest of truth and improvement and that pub- 
lishers can wel afford to encurage the change. 
But this sentiment is far from dominant and wil 
not shape the general policy of the publishers on 
this question. 

Shal the traditional system with its errors and 
impositions continu to be foisted upon us in 
order to conserv dividends? Wil more new books 
and new editions of old ones involving the dia- 
critic system be sold to our skool children and 
the public? To both questions the one obvius 
answer is, Yes, undoutedly, unless the educa- 
tional public bestirs itself in this matter and 
demands that books seeking its approval and 
support shal be based on scientific truth and meet 
the educational needs of the time. To call atten- 
tion to this subject and to furnish information 
in regard to it is the main purpose of this 
articl. 

Its second purpose is to help remove the mis- 
taken idea that the formulation of the N. E. A. 
key alphabet and the agitation in its behalf ar 
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merely or mainly a propagandist device of sim 
pler spelling advocates. Has it not been made 
clear that there is a distinct need for an im- 
proved key quite independent of any bearing its 
adoption woud have on the movement to simplify 
our spelling? Each proposition has clear and 
substantial ground of its own to stand on tho 
fundamentally they ar identical propositions 
differing only in statement and immediate object. 
Sumthing is rong with his mental mechanism 
who can urge the one without believing in the 
other. When our children ar brot up on a 
fonetic key the ultimate step in spelling reform 
wil hav been taken, unless they ar imbecils. Con- 
versely, when complete spelling reform is 
achievd our vernacular wil be a fonetic key 
alfabet without any key function to perform. 
Our common spelling then wil clearly show how 
to pronounce our words as it ought to now. 

The need and fitness of the N. E. A. alfabet to 
indicate pronunciation has been shown. Another 
important function and advantage ar to be 
credited to it, viz.: to afford the essential facility 
for using the fonetic method of teaching be- 
ginners to read, the superior efficiency and results 
of which that prince of practical educators, Dr. 
W. T. Harris, demonstrated years ago when 
superintendent of the skools of St. Louis. That 
method and its present feasibility will be the 
subject of my next articl. 
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The value and necessity of individual help 
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he children, but the special needs of each 


child must be 


studied and he must be directed 
accordingly. 


In Lincoln, Nebraska, the physical condition 
of each child is recorded on the child’s perma- 
nent record card each year by the school phy- 
sician. His examination covers the details very 
fully except that the hearts and lungs of only 
those who show some indication of a diseased 
condition are examined, and all eyesight and 
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hearing tests are first made by the teachers and 
only those about whom there is some doubt are 
being tested by the physician. Besides the phy- 
sician’s examination there is a great amount of 
information concerning habits, general health, 
ete., which is of vast importance and which can 
only be found out by the teacher to best ad- 
vantage. There is a detailed outline of this 
information on the teacher’s half of the per- 
manent record card and she records her find- 
ings each year in the correct column for the 
child’s grade. This teacher’s record is a system 
which can and should be put into practice every- 
where whether there is health inspection by a 
physician or not. It can be adopted in any local- 
ity without fear of antagonism. It makes the 
teacher know each child better, shows her what 
effect her hygiene teaching has had, and is of 
great benefit to the child. 

The Lincoln teachers have also been system 
atically instructed in watching for communi- 
cable diseases, and the principals have proven 
themselves wonderfully capable in their daily 
inspections both of children known to have been 
exposed and of returning absentees. This phase 
will be the subject for a later report and this 
present paper will cover only the teachers’ 
eral physical health surveys. Until this 
the teachers have been i sked to do the work at 
odd times but this year a “Hygiene Day” 
been set apart for each school and the entire 
day has been used for the work indicated in the 
outline. We recommend that the Hygiene Day 
be used wherever possible, 


gen- 
year 


ha- 


: 
but that in any event, 


this form of health survey (or one very similar 
to it) be put into use everywhere. 

Following the survey, little reports should be 
sent to the parents calling their attention to 


adverse conditions found and to imperfect 


habits of living. This can be done in such a 
way as to offend no one who is an interested 
patron and the few who become somewhat 


wrathy are usually of the kind who most need 


the suggestion. 
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theft, losses and confusion, encourage order and neatness, and help to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases. 


Write today for our new catalog showing 
Lockers for Schools, Gymnasiums and Colleges. 


Durand Steel Locker Company 


4521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 


f there is a medical officer the teachers’ sur- 
vey is of immense value to him, especially the 
items under “General Health.” He will give 
more detailed and exhaustive examination to 
those whose records show the need of it. He is 
usually so busy and has so many children to 
examine that he cannot take time to ask every 
child all of the valuable questions which would 
bring important points to his attention. His 
reports to the parents are greatly helped and 
sometimes considerably altered by the informa- 
tion obtained by the teacher. 

Following is the survey outline used in the 
Lineoln Schools: 

City Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE. 
Plans and Instructions for Hygiene Day. 
I. To earry out the test for hearing. Not to 
be used below 2A Grade. 
Three rows of pupils are to be tested at one 
time. Pick out the rows as follows: The last 





MR. JOHN D. SHOOP, 
Superintendent-elect, Chicago. II. 


row on the pupils’ left, a row on the opposite 
side of the room which is about twelve feet from 
the wall on the pupils’ right, and a row half 
way between these two, e. g., 3, 5 and 7 or 2, & 
and 7 or 2, 4 and 6 or 2, 5 and 8. 

Each pupil in the room is to be given a 
paper and pencil and is to write at the top his 
name, school, teacher, grade and the date, and 
the headings as shown below, “Right Ear,” 
“Left Ear,” “near,” “middle,” “far.” 


ALFRED KING. 


(tee School ......Teacher. 4A Grade, Mar. 15. 
Right Ear. 
Near. Middle. Far. 





Left Ear. 
Near. Middle. Far. 


The teacher wi'l stand at the wall to the 
pupils’ right, at equal distance from front and 
back seats, turning her back to the room, so as 
to diffuse the sound of her voice, and read the 
first column of numbers given below. The 
numbers must be read in a whisper, distinctly, 
and slowly enough for the pupils to follow but 
rapidly enough to save as much time as possible. 
The children in the rows designated above are 
to be instructed to write the numbers as the 
teacher reads them, in the column indicating in 
which of the three rows he is sitting, “near,” 
“middle,” or “far.” No number is to be re- 
peated. If any child does not understand it 
he must put a cross in its place and not copy 
from anyone else. 

Now have all of the children move one row 
to their left, the last row coming to the row 
next the teacher. Read the second column of 
numbers, remembering to turn the back dur- 
ing the reading. The pupils now occupying the 








921 Vanderbilt Building, New York 


designated rows of seats will write the numbers 
in the proper column. It may be well at each 
change to instruct the pupils thus: “Now John’s 
row write these numbers under “near”; Mable’s 
row under ‘middle’ and Fred’s row under ‘far,’ 
so that there will be no misunderstanding.” 

Have all pupils change again to the left and 
repeat as before, using a different column of 
figures for each change, until each pupil has 
ceeupied every row and has written three col- 
umns of figures, one as he sat in each of the 
three designated rows, “near,” “middle” and 
“far,” 

This completes the test for the right ear of 
each child. Now stand close to the wall at the 
children’s left and designate three rows, one on 
the extreme right, one about twelve feet from 





MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Retired on December 8, as Superintendent of the 
Chicago Schools. 
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LEONARD PETERSON & C€O., ix. 


Manufacturers of 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


For 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Biology 


Domestic 
Science 


No. 1360 Students’ Domestic Science 
Table. Size: 5’x2’x 32” high. Ma- 
terial oak, finished antique. 


Also of 
Drawing Tables 


Manual Training 
Benches 


Teachers’ Desks 
Museum Cases 


Office Furniture 


to accommodate 


Size: 12’x4’x3’ high 


We Invite Correspondence 
Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 


CHICAGO, 


Write for a copy of our 96-page catalog. When in Chicago visit our show rooms 


1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


the left wall, and one half way between the 


two. Read one column of numbers after an- 
other as before, turning the back while read- 
ing, and having the children move each time 
one row away from you toward the right, until 
each child has again occupied every row and 
has again written three columns of numbers, 
one while sitting in each of the three designated 
rows, “near,” “middle” and “far.” This com- 
pletes the test for the left ear of each child. 
Following are the numbers to be used; All 
the numbers, except one, are the same in each 
column, so as to be perfectly fair, but are in 
different order in each: 
1 2 3 f ) 9 
4 10 22 ; 19 
10 22 1 
16 1é 4 
99 8 1 8 
19 10 f f 11 
11 : 16 : 10 
5 5 é f q 12 
12 4 29 
13 11 : 13 
4 22 ‘ d 5 
11 13 18 
10 11 4 
16 4 g 
5 Ss 13 22 : 22 
19 f 10 11 19 
22 é 5 10 é 5 
4 8 22 ‘ 19 22 ‘ 10 
12 16 16 11 12 
§ f 12 4 16 5 11 
10 é 8 22 13 19 16 
11 2 13 19 5 1 10 13 
Each child’s grade of 
follows: 


Count the number of correctly written num 
bers for the right ear. Compute the average 
number written correctly by all children. Each 
child’s fraction is then the number he has writ- 
ten correctly as numerator and the average num- 
ber written correctly as denominator. Thus if 
the average number written correctly is 26, the 


hearing is found as 


No. 1000 Students’ Chemistry Laboratory Table 
16 students working in 


Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York City 


24—Standard Chemistry Desk for Economical Installation 


There is some good furniture besides 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


But it is an open secret in the trade that much of the equip- 
ment that masquerades as Laboratory Furniture is a mere 
carpenter’s product 
its being save the desire on the part of some men to make 
money andon the part of other men to “furnish” too cheaply. 


not built simply to sell. 


without the vestige of an excuse for 


BUILT TO EDUCATE 


Kewaunee Furniture is created for educational purposes — 


It is used in the foremost educa- 


tional institutions of the New World. 


Arranged 
sections ot &S 


ILL. 


New York Office: 


92 
23, 


fraction would be 28, 21, ete. Compute the 


26 26 26 
fraction for the left ear in a similar way. Do 
not take time to do any of this computing until 
all of the Hygiene Day work is completed: It 
may need to be done by someone else afterward. 
II. To earry out the test for eyesight. 

Show the children the vision chart. F. A. 
Hardy & Co., No. 962. Call their attention to 
the fact that all of the letters are E’s turned in 
different directions and that each E has three 
black fingers. Tell them that they are to hold 
a pencil by one end and point it in the direction 
in which the fingers point as you point to each 
letter. Show them how to cover up one eye 
by making a “cup” out of the hand and placing 
over the eye but not touching it. Pressure on 
the eye destroys its accommodation for a time. 

Place the chart at a point in the room, pre- 
ferably in the back, where the light from a 
window near it will fall across it. Mark a 
point on the floor twenty feet from it where the 
pupils will stand in turn while reading the 
chart. This point must be so located that the 
child cannot see out of any window while look- 
ing toward the chart. It may be necessary in 
some rooms to fasten the chart to the edge of a 
window easing, the back of a high-back chair 
or even to hold it in the hand in order to get 
the positions right. 

When the chart has been placed, have the 
children come in turn to the point designated 
for them and first cover the left eye with the 
left hand, holding the end of the pencil with 
the right fingers, and pointing the way the fin- 
gers point as you point to the E’s on the chart. 
When this is done have the child change to the 
left eye, covering the right with the right hand 
and pointing with the left. It is necessary to 
point to only a few of the letters. Point to two 
or three of those in line No. 6, all of them in 
line No. 7 and four of those in line No. 8. If 
the child cannot see those in line No. 6 then 


Possibly some of the things we have learned might assist 
you in planning the equipment of your school. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye 


R EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 


New York City 


work upward until you find the smallest line 
which he ean see. Record for each eye the 
fraction which you will find in small print at 
the left of the smallest line which that eye can 
read. If the two eyes are alike, it is only neces- 
sary to record the fraction once. 

If a child wears glasses be sure to make the 
test with the glasses on. A test without them 
would be valueless as we wish to know whether 
his trouble has been corrected or whether he is 
still at a disadvantage. 

III. Teachers’ Record of the Child’s Physical 
Condition. 

Record by entering after the child’s name in 
the note book or on the child’s card the code let- 
ters and numbers as indicated below, for each 
adverse condition which you find. For instance 
thus: 

Clarence Austin— 
Al1-3; B3-5; F-3; F9-8/10; P2; N38. 

After many of the code interpretations given 
below are questions which will help your ob- 
servation in determining whether these condi- 
tions are present. Ask all children all ques- 
tions. Conditions for which no questions are 
given can best be learned by observation alone. 
No diagnosis and no difficult examination is 
asked. 

As Nose and Throat. 

1. Frequent tonsilitis or sore throat. (Q. 
De you have sore throat sometimes? Does it 
make it hard for you to swallow, or only hard 
to talk?—only the first kind is important here. 
Ifow many times each year ?—two or three times 
is frequent. ) 

9. Frequent colds in nose or chronic dis- 
charge. (Observe for discharge.) (Q. Have 
you had several colds in your nose this winter? 
Last winter?) 

3. Mouth breathing. 
snore at night?) 

4. Adenoid face. 

5. Adenoids removed. (Q. Have you ever 
had any adenoids taken out?) 


(Observe. Q. Do you 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Sewing Room Equipment 


























“Grand Rapids” Sewing Room Equipment. South Bend, Ind., High’School. 


Storage Cabinet for Sewing. 


Special designs can be made 
to take care of your 
requirements. 


Grand Rapids Model No. 509. Students’ Sewing Table. 


The above cut shows one of the many schools using our High Grade Sewing Room Equipment. We have a 
large variety of patterns to choose from. Individual requirements taken care of by our special designs, and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. When in need of Equipment 


Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, ; 
Physics, Biology, Free Hand Grand Rapids 


Drawing, Mechanical Draw- , : 
’ Wi 
For\ ine Att Metal, Pottery, school Equipment 


Vocational Departments, Co. 
Woodwork, Forging, Etc. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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TRANSPOSER for handling the 
holder. 


only. (not two). The only 
advance in twenty-five years. 






Sent on Request. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


6. Nasal voice. 
7. Poor resonance of voice. 

8. Tonsils removed. (Q. Have you ever had 
your tonsils taken out?) 
B. Teeth. 

1. Has decayed teeth. 

2. Has had toothaché. (Q. Did you ever 
have toothache?) How many times?) 

3. Has not been to a dentist since last tooth- 
ache. (Q. Did you ever go to a dentist? Have 
you gone since your last toothache?) 

4. Has not been within a year. 
did you go to a dentist last?) 

5. Does not brush teeth every day. (Q. Have 
you brushed your teeth today? Did you brush 
them yesterday 7) 

6. Has not an individual 


| Have you a toothbrush? 
: 
| 
’ 


(Q. When 


toothbrush. (Q. 
Does anyone else ever 
use your toothbrush ?) 

F. Eyes. 


1. Eyes crossed or turned outward. 


2. Crusts on lids or frequent styes. (Ob- 
serve. Q. Do you ever have styes?) 
3. Eyes inflamed, watery or painful. (Ob- 


serve. Q. Do your eyes get tired? Do they pain 
sometimes ?) 

5. Wears glasses. 

6. Blurring of print on page or board. (Q. 
Does the print in your books always look plain? 
Can you see the work on the board all right?) 

7. Habitual squinting or scowling. 

8. Holding head on one side or book too 
close to face. 

9. Visual fraction. 


L. Ears. 


1. Deficient hearing. (Observe. Q. Can you 
; always hear what the teacher says?) 

9. Has had a discharge in the past. (Q. Has 
r matter ever come out of the ear? How long 


ago?) 

3. Has discharge now. 

4. Has had earache in the 
you ever had earache‘) 

5. Has had earache within six months. (Q. 


past. (Q. Have 


Spencer Delineascope 


For Projection of Lantern Slides 


A gas filled Mazda lamp workable on an 
ordinary house current and incorporating many 
new and unique features including the SPENCER 


does away with the old style cumbersome slide- 
It gives a dissolving effect which is 


accomplished with but one lamp and _ outfit 
real 


New Catalog Just Ready. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
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When did you have it last?) 
6. Variable hearing. (Q. Is it harder to 
hear some days than others?) 
7. Fraction of average hearing. 
N. Chest. 
1. Flat chest. 
2. Stooped shoulders. 
3. Poor expansion. (Q. Let me see you take 
a deep breath.) 
R. Nervous Condition. 


1. Undue nervousness. 

2. Easily confused or frightened. 
3. Poor control of muscles. 

1. Bites nails. 

5. Frequent requests to go out. 


S. General Health. 

1. Only fair. (Q. Do you always feel well ? 
Have you been well this year?) 

2. Poor. (Q. Do you have to stay out of 
school much because you are not well? Make 
note if there is any other reason to believe poor 
health.) 

3. Frequent colds with coughing or hoarse- 
(Q. How many times each winter do you 
have a cold? Do you cough when you have 
these colds? Is it hard for you to talk when 
you have these colds?) 

4. Pallor. 
nails.) 

5. Fatigue. (Q. Do you get tired easily 7) 

6. Dizziness. (Q. Do you 
dizzy 2) 

7. Shortness of breath. (QQ. Do you lose 
your breath easily ?) 

8. Frequent headaches. (Q. Do you 
headaches?) 

9. Indigestion. (Q. Do you often have stom- 
echache? Do you often “throw up” ?) 

10. Poor appetite. (Q. 
meal time? 
uneaten ¢) 

11. Poor circulation. 
feet get cold or numb? 
pains?) 


ness, 


(Observe lips and perhaps finger- 


sometimes ge 


have 


Are you hungry at 
Do you leave part of your meals 
(Q. Do your hands or 
Do you have growing 


To ARCHITECTS 


Safeguard the exits of Schools, Churches, 
Theatres, Factories, Etc. 
THE 


Won Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 
are designed to prevent just such dis- 
asters as occurred recently at the 


Williamsburg Factory 
Peabody Parochial School 
Pittsburg Candy Factory 


which were only repetitions of 


Triangle Shirt Waist 


and many others where exit 
doors were not properly safe- 


Hon Buprin (Self-Releas- 
ing) Fire Exit Latches. 


These will securely lock your doors against outsiders; but will let the 
doors swing open freely upon even a light pressure on the bar across 
the door on the inside. 


Specify Hon Buprin and Demand Them 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


For Sale by All Hardware Dealers 


OWNERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
TRUSTEES 


















For Safety's 
Sake Specify 
Von Duprin 








A Lesson in ‘Safety First”’ 


Send for Catalog No. 12C. 







Manufacturers and Distributors 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





12. Weakness. 

13. Listlessness. 
T. Habits. 

1. Sleeps with windows closed. (Q. Did you 
have your window open while you were asleep 
last night? Did you night before last? Do you 
always?) 

2. Coffee or tea once a day or 
Have you had tea or coffee today ? 
yesterday? How many times? 
every day?) 

3. Less than nine hours a day sleep. (Q. 
what time did you go to bed last night? What 
time do you usually go to bed? What time did 
you get up this morning?) 

4. Less than three regular meals daily. (Q. 
Do you always eat breakfast? What do you 
have for breakfast? Do you always eat at noon? 
What do you eat at noon? Do you have a big 
meal at night? Do you always eat dinner or 
supper ¢) 

5. Lack of cleanliness. 
6. Insufficient clothing. 
7. Too heavily clothed indoors. 

8. Does not play and exercise vigorously. 
U. Physical Deve lopme nt. 

1. Poorly nourished. 


2. Weak. 


more. (Q. 
Did you 
Do you have it 


) Muscular co-ordination poor. 
4. Smaller than average. 
5. Larger than average. 
Y. Mental De velopment. 
1. Less than numerical age. 
2. Greater than numerical. 
3 Response slow. 
* Response weak. 
5. Memory poor. 
6. Attention poor. 


7. Association poor. 
5. Deportment poor. 
W. Speech. 
1. Poor articulation. 
2. Lisping. 
3. Stuttering or immering 


the 
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Strensth—Organization—Service 


Expert Workmanship—Best Material—Sin- 
cerity of Purpose—Exclusive Devotion to 
Projection—have resulted in maintaining 
the supremacy of Power’s product throughout 





i. ott. SY 
@, Superintendents. 


TEACHING LETTERWRITING. 


To make the teaching of letterwriting definite 
and uniform in the grades and the high school of 
Newton, Mass., Supt. B. F. Martin and a com- 
mittee of teachers have prepared an outline 
covering the essentials of style, form and ma- 
terials. The outline has been in use with good 
results since the beginning of the school year, 
and is suggestive not only in itself but as a 
means of unifying and vitalizing teaching 
methods. 

The outline is as follows: 

The letter may be divided 
follows: 

1. Heading. 


@ 


into six parts as 


2. Introductory or complimentary address. 

3. Salutation. 

4. Body. 

5. Complimentary close. 

6. Superscription, or address on the envelope. 

1. The heading consists of two parts: (1) 
The address of the writer, (2) the date when 
the letter was written. 

The entire heading, if short, may be written 
on one line. If two lines are necessary the date 


should be written alone on a separate line. If 


three are necessary, the street direction should 
stand on the first line, the name of the city and 
the state on the second, and the date on the 
third. 

The heading should be written at the beginning 
of the letter at the right-hand side of the first 
page, the same distance from the left-hand edge 


of the 


of the letter. It may 
one, two or three lines, depending upon 
length of the heading. The long address 
tay call for three lines. Observe the following 
the heading: Use the comma to separate the 
parts one from another, except at the end of 
ne Give the year in full. Write “1915” 

than “ ’15.” 


paper as the body 
occupy 


tne 


Use no punctuation between 










NINETY GOLD STREET 


the month and the day except when the month 
is abbreviated and then only the period. Do not 
use the abbreviations, “th,” “st,” “d,” “rd,” ete. 

2. The complimentary address consists of 
two parts, (1) The name and title of the person 
to whom the letter is written. (2) The post- 
office address to which the letter is to be sent. 
The place for the complimentary address is be- 
low the heading and the same distance from the 
left-hand edge of the paper as the body of the 
letter. It may consist of two or three lines, 
depending on the length of the address. Arrange 
the parts so that the left-hand margin takes an 
oblique position. The punctuation should be in 
keeping with that used, in the heading. 

8. The salutation comes below the compli- 
mentary address, and is begun at the left-hand 
margin of the letter. The most common forms 
of business salutations are, My dear Sir, My dear 











5 mi ¢ . 


MISS LILIAN 
Baldwin City, 


SCOTT, 
Kans 


[he first woman to be elected president of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association 





AWARDS 


American Museum of Safety, 
American Museum of Safety, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Grand Prize, 1915 
HELD BY 
NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


the bore of the industry. 








Gold Medal, 1913 


Grand Prize, 1914 


NEW YORK CITY 


Madam, Gentlemen, Ladies. The most common 
forms in friendly letters are, My dear Sir, My 
dear Mr. Smith, My dear John, My dear Madam, 
My dear Miss Jones, My dear Mary. In address- 
ing a young lady who is in or just past her 
teens, it is better to use her name as Dear Miss 
Jackson, instead of Dear Madam. After the salu- 
tation, use the colon only. Salutations without 
My are less ceremonious than those with My. 

4. The body of the letter should always make 
a good page picture. The margin on the left 
should be about one-eighth the width of the 
paper; the margin on the right about one-half 
as wide as the one on the left. Each indentation 
should be equal to the width of the margin but, 
if possible, it should also be in keeping with the 
last line in the introductory address. In be- 
ginning the body of the letter, do not use 
“Yours,” “Your favor,” or such phrases for your 
letter. Make every expression grammatically 
complete. Avoid the use of the participial close, 
such as “Thanking you again,” etc. 

5. The following are the complimentary closes 
for business letters: “Yours truly,” “Yours very 
truly,” “Yours respectfully.” The following are 
for letters of friendship: “Yours very truly,” 
“Yours sincerely.” 

6. The superscription or address on the en- 
velope should be in keeping with the compli- 
mentary address. The first line should be at or 
below the center of the envelope and so placed 
as to leave equal margins at the right and the 
left. The other lines should recede to the right 
in keeping with the complimentary address. The 
punctuation should be in keeping with that in 
the complimentary address, also. 

The postal authorities prefer the following 
arrangement on the envelope: The name and 
title composing the first line; the name of the 
city, the second line; the name of the state, the 
third line. The street and number, box number, 
room number, the name of the person in whose 
care it was sent, the word “Forward,” “Tran- 
sient,” or any other special direction belongs in 
the lower left-hand corner of the envelope. This 
is their preference, and as they are the ones 
most concerned, their wish should be respected. 

If the street address, etc., is placed in the body 
of the superscription, it should occupy the second 
line of the address,—the city and state, the third 
line. 






































































The High School of Commerce 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Wrote to us as follows after testing the McIntosh Lanterns 


they bought: 


High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Mass., 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


using some rather extravagant terms. 
opaque projection. 
ments led us to expect. 


picture at a distance of 80 feet. 


satisfied. Very truly yours, 


Paper. 

When flat sheets are used, it is best to write 
on one side only. If four-page sheets are used, 
all four pages may be written on. If only two 
pages are used, it is best to write on 1 and 3. 
If more than two pages are needed, it is best to 
use the natural order, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The folding depends upon the size of the paper 
and envelope used. If an envelope is used in 
which the paper will fit folded with one crease, it 
is best to fold so as to make the two halves of 
page one, face each other. If commercial size 
paper is used, it should be folded into three sec- 
tions as follows: (1) Bring the bottom edge of 
the paper to a point within one-half to one-fourth 
inch of the top, (depending upon the size of the 
envelope), then crease at the fold; (2) fold the 
right third of the letter toward the left-hand 
edge; (3) fold the left-hand third (usually less 
than one-third) toward the right. The position 
of the last fold must be determined by the size 
of the envelope. To place in the envelope, take 
the letter in the right hand and insert in the 
envelope, with the left-hand crease downward. 

If by-fold paper is used, fold the lower third 
up, and the upper third down in the order men- 
tioned. 

In every case, the letter should be placed into 
the envelope as described above. 

We have tried to give, in the foregoing notes, 
the things that we agreed upon in our meeting. 
Below, are illustrations of the same. Let us ob- 
serve them carefully that our boys and girls, 
wherever they may be in the Newton schools, 
will find perfect agreement. 


Business Letter Form. 
315 Allison St. 
Newton, Kan. 


Smi 
Mr. W. R. Smith Nov. 3, 1915 


353 Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sir: 
I have your letter of October 23. 
Friendly Letter Form. 
315 Allison Street 
Newton, Kansas 


Mr. W. R. Smith November 3, 1915 


832 Pine Street 
Richmond, Virginia 

My dear Mr. Smith: 
The music you inquire about is — 


‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’”’ 


We have now had opportunity to thoroughly test out 
the lanterns you sold us thru the above named com- 
pany and we cannot express our satisfaction without 


We are particularly pleased with the excellence of the 
It is the very best I have seen 
and far better than your very conservative state- 
The College Bench Lantern 
with the Darlot 4-4 lens gives a wonderfully fine 
We are thoroughly 


Howard C. Kelley. 


Write for complete stereopticon catalog 
and lantern slide catalogs. 


Stereopticon 
McIntosh @isreon 
427 Atlas Block Chicago 
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With All 













Patented 
May 18 1913 


Oct. 6, 1915. 
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PRINCIPLES IN THE SELECTION OF 
TEXTBOOKS. 


A committee of the Cincinnati School Master’s 
Club has recently reproduced in the School Index, 
the official publication of the Cincinnati school 
system, a plan for judging textbooks. 

The plan was originally prepared by Miss Anne 
M. Nicholson, expert for the California State 
Board of Education. The adaptation of this plan 
by the Cincinnati club is such that it will be 
found of value in every school system where the 
problem of textbooks arises. 

I. Preliminary investigation of expiring con- 
tract: to determine local attitude toward the text 
in use—whether it is satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory, and in what particulars; (questionnaires 
and conferences) to determine comparative merit 
of text book in use and others in the market; 
(tabulation of city and state adoptions) to dis- 
cover texts most in favor; preliminary examina- 
tion of the seemingly best texts. 

II. Result: the need of a new text book estab- 
lished or denied, the features in demand for the 
new text discovered. 

III. Advertise for bids from publishers and 
submission of texts. 

IV. Investigation by expert readers of the 
merits of the books submitted. These expert 
readers should include representatives from the 
teachers’ college, the principals and the active 
teaching force. Reports should be made on pre- 
pared blank forms indicating the standards to be 
applied. 

V. Tabulation of the returns should be in the 
hands of a committee and a report made of the 
findings to the Superintendent. 

VI. The report of this committee should be 
referred to the textbook committee of the Board 
of Education, who should have the bids and all 
financial aspects of the textbook matter in hand. 

VII. The report of the textbook committee 
should come before the full board of education 
for final approval. 

Standards for Textbook Adoptions. 

A good text should include: 

1. (a)—Material whose scholarly nature 
should be not only unquestioned and endorsed, 
but apparent; 

(b)—Significant, essential facts, the selection 
of which is endorsed by a recognized body of 


New Universal Equipment of The 


VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 


For Classroom and Auditorium Work 


The genuine efficiency of the ‘“‘Aristocrat of Stereopticons”’ 
has made the Victor the leader of all lantern slide projectors. 





The original Victor design, tiltable pedestal base, cylindrical 
cast aluminum construction, and the Victor permanently 


the combination of 

light weight, ease of operation, makes the Victor the ideal 

school room and auditorium equipment. 
Moderaie Prices—Free Trial to Schools. 
specifications and prices. 
sell for 10c each. 


Victor Animatograph Company, Inc. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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Design Pat 
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for attachment to any lighting circuit— 
all these features, with higher efficiency, 
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experts, including teachers in active service; 

(c)—Such selection and use of material to give 
life and color, as is organic, and does not tend to 
obscure essentials; 

(d)—Such treaiment of these facts as will 
leave a unified graph.c impression of the whole, 
so ordered as to be availavie when needed; 

(e)—Such opening pages as connect with pres- 
ent, social needs in as intimate a way as possible. 

2. A good textbook should include such organ- 
ization of essential, significant facts as meets the 
requirements of unity, definiteness and propor- 
tion. 

Unity—This may be secured by grouping facts 
into units inter-related among themselves, and 
having definite relation to the whole. Captions 
should indicate these relations. 

Dejiniteness—'this may ve secured by a state- 
ment of the problem or purpose at the outset, an 
orderly, graphic synopsis at the close of each 
unit, an emphasis on “milestones” of the subject, 
and a grasp of the relation to the whole scheme 
or phase of experience under consideration. 

Froportion—This may be secured by parallel- 
ing the units in minimum time allotments (see 
page 64, N. Y. State Course of Study) by pages 
of material. This should not be done to the 
extent of rigidity. 

A good text should include graphs, outlines, 
charts, etc., to enable the pupils to see the rela- 
tion of the task in hand to what has been accom- 
plished and what remains to be accomplished. 

3. Style—When containing discourse, a good 
text should be written in a style that is clear, 
graphic, colorful, dramatic (when possible), 
virile, dynamic (where suitable), intimate, at- 
tractive, wholesomely technical when economy 
and necessity demand. 

4. Appeal to Children—A good text should pos- 
sess salient qualities that appeal to children, 
e. g.: 

Attractive exterior, 

Inviting page arrangement, 

Illustrative material (based on action when 
possible), 

“Picturesque” 
graphs, 

Concreteness, picturesqueness, and intimacy of 
style, (rich in incident, intimate in the telling), 

Preference for short sentences, 
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Abundant direct quotations (where possible), 
Novelty and resourcefulness in presentation, 
Cleverly planned tasks, 

A warp of children’s every day experience, 

Opportunity for mastery of definite “units,” 
thereby contributing to the glow of achievement, 

Competitive schemes for review, 

Visual presentation of abstractions 
etc. 

Illustrations—A good text should include illus- 
trations that tend in size, character and distri- 
bution to indicate the relative importance or 
significance of the content, e. g.: 

In history, the illustrations should focus atten- 
tion on men and events of most far-reaching in- 
fluence. 

A good text should include illustrations that in 
design, color, and composition satisfy the recog- 
nized canons of art. 

A good text should include illustrations that 
appeal to the interests of children for whom the 
text is intended. 

5. Provision for Teaching 
tion should include: 

An introduction, giving: 

A brief summary of the best pedagogical knowl- 
edge of the subject treated: a review of the ex- 
perimental studies by which these conclusions 
have been reached, 

An evaluated scale to measure ability, 

A list of a few books immediately bearing upon 
the subject in hand. 

The students’ edition should contain: 

(3) An introduction cleverly planned, inti 
mate in style, to produce a favorable first im- 
pression. 

(b) Points to be noted at the beginning of 
each chapter or other unit of work, 

(c) Corresponding enumeration 
points at the close of the unit, 

(d) Graphic devices to place the matter in 

and in relation to what has preceded and what 
to follow, 

(e) Other interesting cumulative 
form of competitive contests, 

[) Exercises to stimulate intellectual interest 
d reasoning at the close of each unit, 

(g) Practical applications at 
rvals, 


graphs, 
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frequent in- 
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Take your students on a tour of the world—weekly—right in the school room. 
the American continents—Egypt, Palestine, the war zone—where you will. Show them 


What the Eye Sees, the Mind Comprehends 


Across 


the peoples of the world, civilized and uncivilized—at work and at play. Take them 
into countless laboratories—educate them in history, geography, botany and the arts 


and sciences--BY SIGHT. 
You can do this with 


pictures and stereopticon. 


less than $200. 


tasks, e. g.: 
do, Things to 


(h) Interesting captions to 
Things to remember, Things to 
read, Things to think about; 

(i) Stimuli for the imaginative 
material studied, e. g.: 

Crises created calling for the use of the infor- 
mation or skill under acquisition, 

Debates, letters of composition, dramatization; 

(j) Interpretative illustrative material with 
provisions for studying the same, 

(k) A comprehensive index, 

(1) Pronouncing index, or (better) parentheti- 
cal pronunciation of unusual proper names. 

6. Mechanical Makeup—A _ good _ textbook 
should include a mechanical make-up based upon 
accepted standards of hygiene, art, design, adap- 
tability to purpose, and upon sound principles 
of economic production, provided the last named 
should never be interpreted to mean that an in- 
ferior textbook be selected. 

Hygiene—Standards of typography have been 
evolved from such studies, as those of Dearborn, 
by Huey and others. The following is a 


use of the 


pre- 





It is simple, understandable and 100% efficient completely equipped for both motion 


The VERISCOPE projects a steady, clear and flickerless picture—the ideal machine 
for educational purposes and the only first-class standard machine selling for 
It will cost you nothing to investigate the VERISCOPE. 
Write and we will quote you an interesting price, send you descriptive 
literature and tell you all about Educational Films—-what they 
are and where to obtain them. 


Wilboken Manufacturing 


Company 


248 Reed Street 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


these standards com- 


liminary 
piled from the above named sources: 

Standards in Page Typography—Length: 25 
mm.—Maximum, 90 mm.. 

Advantages: 


arrangement of 


No lateral movement required, 

Total motion 4 as much as with longer lines, 

More words per fixation, 

Favors keeping what has been read, 

Eases eye-strain, 

Young children need shorter lines than adults. 
Height: 1.5 mm.—minimum. 

Thickness of vertical stroke: .25—or at 
. mm, 

Space within letter between vertical strokes is 
important, more so than space between letters: 
.3 to .6 mm. within; .5 to .75 between. 

Color: black and white is better 
combination for the maximum 
bility per unit of space. 

Provision for the distinctness of the upper half 
of the letters hard to distinguish, e. g.: c¢ and e; 
i tt & ae ek @ & 

Space between words, 2 mm. 
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STATE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, PITTSBURG, KANS. 


The above are not barns—they are the auditorium 


and classroom buildings erected 


to temporarily house classes until 


the plant of the Normal School which was destroyed by fire, is replaced by new and fireproor buildings. 
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Another 


Disinfectants 
that Disinfect rave 
Cleaning Soap 


2 paper towels and toilet paper fixtures econo- 
mize—because they serve but one sheet at a 
Write 


time. Catalog sent on request. 
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Space between lines: 2.5 mm; of no advantage 
if the type is under size. 

Standards for Younger Children—First year: 
type 2.6 mm—leading 4.5 mm. 

Second year: type 2 mm—leading 4 mm. 

Third year: type 2 mm—leading 4 mm. 

Fourth year: type 1.8 mm—leading 3.6 mm. 

General Suggestions—Changes in type, italiciza- 
tion, spacing—all add to getting at the gist of the 
matter, in that they utilize the indirect retinal 
field. 

There is a distinct advantage in picture print- 
ing, and the growing utilization of graphic 
method. 

Range of words read per second—2.5 to 9.8 
(Dewey). 

Everything that increases legibility by increas- 
ing the difference between letters within the pre- 
scribed limits, not only relieves eye-strain, but 
frees energy for the work of intelligence. 


PENALIZING COAL CONTRACTORS. 

The Philadelphia board of education at its 
semi-monthly meeting, on October 12, adopted a 
schedule for penalizing a coal contractor who 
furnished fuel with a higher ash content than 
provided in his contract. The coal had been 


Cents per ton to be deducted. 
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contracted for in the spring and the deliveries, 
which began in July, were found to include coal 
which did not meet the test established in the 
proposal. The superintendent of supplies refused 
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If you are interested in liquid soap dis- 
pensors, or any other sanitary product--- 
_ write us. We want you to. You should 
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Office: 


to accept the coal and ordered its removal from 
the school bins. The company, rather than suf- 
fer the loss of labor and cartage, appealed to the 
board, and the committee on supplies recom- 
mended that the coal be retained, but that the 
contractor be penalized to an amount sufficient 
to reduce the cost of the coal in proportion to 
its reduced thermal efficiency. The table below 
was adopted as a basis for figuring the reduc- 
tions and for establishing a maximum of ash 
content to be accepted during the life of the 
contract. 


RULES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

Portland, Ore. A set of rules has been pre- 
pared to govern the use of school buildings. The 
rules comply with an act of the state legislature 
making the schoolhouses civic centers for the 
neighborhoods which they serve. 

The rules read: 

“No charge will be made for the use of the 
accommodations for the following purposes: 
Instruction of pupils or classes outside of regular 
school hours, given by officers, teachers or others 
employed or delegated by the school district; 
business meetings of teachers, pupils or others 
connected with or in the interests of the schools, 
school publications or school activities generally, 
held during the afternoon of a school day. Such 
meetings must conclude not later than 5:30 P. 
M., provided that meetings called by an officer 
of the board or by a director, supervisor or prin- 
cipal, may continue later than six o’clock P. M. 

“A charge will be made for meetings of school 
athletic clubs, one club at least consisting of 
pupils of the schools, held during the afternoon 
of a school day; conferences or lectures held 
by or under the direction of an officer of the 
board, director or principal of a school; enter- 
tainments, the net proceeds of which are to be 
entirely devoted to improving or decorating 
school buildings or grounds, or to the purchase 
of books or other equipments for the schools, 
provided that such proceeds shall not be less 
than $10; meetings of school alumni associations: 
parent-teacher meetings held by or under the 
direction of principals of schools, to discuss 
school interests or the welfare of pupils; vaca- 
tion schools or playgrounds; educational confer- 
ences or conventions; municipal concerts, lec- 
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This is the most important specialty for schools that has recently 
been announced. It is a holder that cuts the waste in the use of paper 
towels to the minimum. The Robertson Holder can be used with any 
standard roll of paper towels. It locks the roll on the fixture and de- 
livers one towel at a time. 


Robertson’s Original 20th Century Soap 


Is the best cleanser for schools. It is manufactured from pure vegetable 
oils exclusively and where it is used for cleaning floors a bright polished 
appearance will be obtained iristead of the dull gray color which is so 
often caused by soaps containing an excess of alkali. Our soap can be 
used with the very best results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture 
and finished surfaces. 
being put to in the schools is that of cleaning slate blackboards. The 
original black finish will be brought out to the best advantage, removing 
all chalk marks in the most thorough manner. Original 20th Century 


Soap will prove economical on account of being well bodied and free 
from all adulterations. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, Cleansers and 
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tures or addresses; meetings of citizens or of 
local improvement association. 

“In the case of neighborhood meetings, the 
clerk is required to take a guarantee from a 
responsible party that the school district will be 
reimbursed for any damage or destruction, other 
than ordinary wear and tear, to the property used 
for such meetings. 

“Where the building is prepared for use and 
not used, a fee of $3 will be paid by the guaran- 
tor. 

“The use of tobacco in any form is absolutely 
prohibited in buildings used for all meetings. 

“Moving pictures are barred except from the 
new schools. 

“Each school is given the privilege of giving 
one pay entertainment each term, the net pro- 
ceeds of which shall be used for such purposes as 
the principal and teachers may determine. 

“If the school buildings are used for purposes 
not listed in the rules, charges will be made for 
janitor service and heating and lighting. 

“The school board reserves the right to refuse 
the use of the buildings at any time the mem- 
bers deem it inadvisable to issue a permit.” 


THE THRIFT ESSAY CONTESTS. 

Thrift and Methods of Teaching Thrift in the 
Public Schools are the subjects of two essay 
contests now being conducted by a committee of 
the National Education Association. As a re 
sult of these contests it is expected that the sub- 
ject of thrift will be widely impressed upon the 
school children of the nation, and that the thrift 
movement will receive a decided impetus so far 
as it relates to American Education. 

At the Oakland convention of the Association, 
Mr. 8S. W. Straus of Chicago offered to finance 
the expenses of a committee to study the methods 
by which instruction in thrift might be intro- 
duced into the public schools. He also offered 
to furnish funds to be used for prize-essay conl- 
tests on the subject of thrift. Both offers were 
accepted, and a committee was authorized to be 
appointed by the President of the National Coun- 
cil of Education. 

In addition to the contest for children, prizes 
will be offered for the three best essays present: 
ed by adults on the subject of “Thrift—With an 
Outliné of a Method by Which the Principles of 
Thrift May Be Taught in the Public School.” 
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‘‘POPULAR’’?’ MODEL PATHESCOPE 
Price complete with wiring, carrying-case and 4} x6 ft. screen, 
With 6x8 ft. screen, $5.00 extra. 


Can be used on any 110-120 volt electric lamp socket, either alternating 
or direct current, or on a $25.00 storage battery. 


(There are over one hundred Pathescopes in the schools of New York City alone.) 


Motion Picture Equipment and Service 


Designed Particularly for School Use 


From Report of U. S. Department of Education 


“Within the next decade Moving Pictures will be the indispensable adjunct of every 
teacher and Educational Lecturer. On the public platform the cinematograph will inevitably 
have its recognized place, and it may even invade the pulpit. 
of educators are more and more drawn to its merits, the future usefulness of the educational 
cinematograph bids fair to surpass the predictions of its most sanguine advocates. 


“Te great Motion Picture firm of Pathe Freres has spent seven years 





inventing and perfecting a marvelously simple and perfectly safe Motion 
Picture Machine, using an enclosed incandescent lamp and a special narrow 
width Non-Inflammable Film, which is less than half 
as expensive in first cost or exchange rental as 


ordinary film. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 


The Illinois State School Board Association 
met for its third annual convention in joint 
session with the City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion on Nov. 17 and 18 at the University of 
Illinois. The discussions were led by Dr. Allen 
D. Welch, member of the Board of Education, 
Rock Island. Mrs. M. L. Entwhistle of Canton, 
delivered the opening address. Her paper was 
followed by a round table discussion of current, 
administrative, and legal problems. Dr. Welch 
made the leading address and read the discus- 
sion. 

The present law for the payment of tuition out 
of the Distributable Fund before it is distributed 
was thoroly discussed. It was opposed by those 
who felt that their communities were maintain- 
ing a high school for non-resident pupils and 
helping to pay the tuition received for the pri- 
vilege afforded. The two most conspicuous cases 
mentioned were Rock Island and Rockford. 
Those who believed the present law the best ob- 
tainable under the circumstances claimed that 
the whole basis of taxation for school purposes 
laid the burden of taxation on those who had 
no children to attend school. 

A resolution was passed that the legislature 
be asked to amend the law, that provision of 
it relating to the manner of payment of tuition, 
so that the law would be just and equitable to 
both the district maintaining the high school 
and to the districts sending non-resident pupils. 

The discussion of legislation was participated 
in by Dr. W. F. Burres of Urbana, who briefly 

nymized the laws passed, and answered 
questions relating to the more important laws. 
st Supt. Francis G. Blair and others spoke. 

Dr. Augustine of Decatur, gave an exceedingly 
lecture on “Defective Vision.” He 

erted that more than a third of the twenty 
million school children of the United States have 


luable 








defective eyes. He told in a striking way how 
such defects cause very many of the other dis- 
eases if such defects are not remedied. He was 
emphatically in favor of medical inspection in 
schools. 

The Association voted to make an effort to 
bring in all the school boards of the State into 
the Association and a resolution was passed 
making the annual dues for membership five dol- 
lars for districts of 10,000 or more, two dollars 
for districts having from 5,000 to 10,000, and one 
dollar for districts having 5,000 or less inhabi- 
tants. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, J. O. Ingleman of Decatur; Vice- 
President, W. W. Earnest of Champaign; Secre- 
tary, L. A. Mahoney of Moline; Treasurer, A. 8. 
Anderson of Mt. Carmel. W. R. Curtis was 
named member of the executive committee for 
three years. 

BOARDS. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board proposes to 
reorganize the business department of the schools 
on the plan of the large corporations, making one 
man responsible for all the executive details in 
connection with the school plant. The board will 
employ a man to act as business manager. This 
official with have charge of the construction and 
repair of school buildings, the purchasing of 
equipment and a number of miscellaneous duties 
now divided among the supervisors of property, 
the architects, the engineer and the various com- 
mittees. The change is expected to save time 
and to make for large economies in the purchas- 
ing of supplies and equipment. 

A form of the Gary Plan has been put into 
execution in the public schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with the opening of the new McKelvy School. 
Auditorium and playground work have been 
combined with the schools and the children of 
all the schoolrooms give place to other groups 









Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
risk. No insurance restrictions. 
licensed operator or special wiring required. 

The Pathescope Film Exchanges already established in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, Seattle 


and Albuquerque (others pending), contain the finest assortment 
of Educational (and other) Films ever offered for school use. 


Send stamp for booklet, “Education by Visualization’? (Third 
Edition), containing full description of instrument and list of 300 


The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1836, Aeloian Hall, New York 


New England inquiries to 


THE PATHESCOPE CO. OF NEW ENGLAND 


Dept. S. B. J., 25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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at various periods of the day. 
the teachers serve practically double the num- 
ber of children taken care of under ordinary 
conditions. 
Baltimore, 
argument the school board by a vote of six to 
three, retained the full quota of assistant super- 


Under the plan, 


Md. After a long and energetic 


intendents. A sixth superintendent has been 
provided for. The argument arose following a 
recommendation to reduce the board to three 
members. 

According to a recent report of Henry J. 
Gideon, Chief of the Bureau of Compulsory Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, Pa., there are 260,461 
children enrolled in the public, parochial and 
private schools of the city. A population of 
299,522 children between the ages of 6 and 16 
years, is reported. 

The war in Europe has reduced the influx of 
immigrants and has resulted in a large falling 
off in the annual growth of the school population. 
The estimated population of 299,522 children is 
only 2,988 more than the population enumerated 
in the 1914 census, whereas the increase reported 
in that year was 5,607 over 1913. 

The report also shows that of the 39,061 chil- 
dren enumerated, but not enrolled in schools, 
18,722 are employed, and of the 20,339, neither 
enrolled nor employed, 16,635 were not yet seven 
years old. The probability is that these, with 
few exceptions, are now enrolled. 

Touching upon the provisions for the educa- 
tion of defective children, and a decrease in the 
number of employed children this year, Mr. 
Gideon’s report continues: 

“A careful reinvestigation has been made of 
incapacitated children who probably would come 
under the provisions of Section No. 1413 of the 
school code. This section of the law provides 
that proper education and training shall be 
found for every blind, deaf and defective child 
between 8 and 16 years of age who has been 
examined by the medical inspector of the district 
and reported as a fit subject for education and 
training. Provision has been made for many 
such children in special classes in the public 
schools; for others who cannot be trained in the 
public schools specialized training is recom- 
mended in private or semiprivate institutions 
especially suited to the individual needs of the 
children. 
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“The number of children between the ages of 
14 and 16 years reported this year as employed 
was 18,772, or 988 less than last year. This 
decrease in the number of employed children 
probably is due to the fact that there have been 
during the last year fewer opportunities for the 
employment of children in the textile industries. 
The number of children in textile trades has been 
reduced from 4,833 in 1914 to about 3,600 in July, 
1915. Unfavorable conditions in some of the 
textile manufacturies caused by the European 
war may be in part responsible for this 25 per 
cent decrease in the number of children employed 
in this field. It is more than probable, however, 
that recent child-labor legislation may have 
prompted some textile manufacturers to dispense 
with the labor of minors under 16 years of age 
because of their publicly expressed convictions 
that they could not adjust the administration of 
their factories to suit the hours of labor pre- 
scribed for minors under the provisions of the 
new child-labor act. 

“The decrease in the number of children em- 
ployed, naturally, has caused an abnormal] in- 
crease in the number of children temporarily 
unemployed, as well as in the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in school. The number of chil- 
dren temporarily unemployed, according to the 
census of this vear, was 1,388, as against 1,040 
in 1914. The temporary unemployment is, there 
fore about one-third greater this year than last. 

“The increase in enrollment of 4,508 children 
is considerably larger than the net increase in 
the total number of children reported in the 
census this year. It would appear, therefore, that 
some children have been retained in school who, 
under normal conditions, would have left, while 
others, who have been discharged from employ- 
ment, have re-enrolled in school.” 

Decatur, Ill. The city health department has 
begun a nutrition survey of school children to 
determine the number of children imperfectly 
nourished, the cause and the remedy. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. A dental clinic has been 
opened thru the co-operation of the school nurse, 
local dentists and the school board. Dentists 
will give an hour of their time to the treatment 
of poor children. 

Onawa, Ia. Medical and dental examinations 
of children have been conducted by local physi- 
cians and dentists. 
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Flint, Mich. A dentist has been employed. 
He will give two forenoons a week to the treat- 
ment of school children. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of health has 
employed 29 physicians as medical inspectors for 
the schools. The examiners will serve without 
pay for the present. They will have police power 
of sanitary inspectors and will receive free car- 
fare transportation. It is planned to add eleven 
more inspectors to the staff. 

The medical inspectors are required to in- 
spect the buildings and grounds and to report 
any insanitary conditions to the health depart- 
ment. 

The inspection of the physicians will be fol 
lowed up by the teachers in daily examinations 
of children. Children who appear to be ill must 
be sent home. The nurses perform follow-up 
work in the homes and advise the parents in the 
care of the children. 

Lewistown, Ida. Dental inspections of school 
children have been begun with the co-operation 
of Supt. Simmonds and the local dentists. 

Northhampton, Mass. The medical inspection 
department has adopted a plan by which dental 
work may be done for poor children without cost. 
A number of dentists have offered their services 
free of charge. 

Dowagiac, Mich. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed as an experiment. The duties of the 
nurse will be to visit each room in the schools 
once each week. In cases of sickness or ill 
health, she will follow up the cases in the homes 
and suggest methods of improving the health 
of the child. 

Topeka, Kans. A dental clinic has been estab- 
lished in the high school for the treatment of 
school children. Examinations are free and 
treatment will be given without charge to those 
unable to pay. 

Cincinnati, O. An oral hygiene week was held 
in Cincinnati, beginning October 26th. Addresses 
were delivered in the schools by members of the 
Cincinnati Dental Society. In the evening lec- 
tures were delivered to which the parents were 
invited. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was one of the 
principal speakers and Dr. J. A. Stuntebeck gave 
a lecture on the mouth and teeth and their rela- 
tion to health. 

Bozeman, Mont. Medical inspections of school 
children have been begun. The examinations 
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were conducted by the members of the Gallatin 
County Medical Association. 

Bay City, Mich. The board has adopted a 
recommendation providing for the employment 
of school physicians and dentists. The physi- 
cians and dentists will make inspections of the 


school children. They will treat only such chil- 
dren as are unable to pay for medical or dental 
treatment. 

At Collinsville, Oklahoma, the Board of Educa- 
tion has employed a physician as a part of the 
school force. Regular examinations of all the 
pupils are made for the purpose of discovering 
contagious diseases and preventing epidemics. 

About fifty have been enrolled in a Spanish 
class in Collinsville, Oklahoma. The class meets 
at night, for the accommodation of some of the 
business men who want the work. 

The board of trustees of the Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund has granted pensions to 21 
public school teachers. Each teacher will re 
ceive an annuity of $300 to $500 according to 
length of service and teaching record. 

Kewanee, Ill. The school board has taken 
steps toward the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law. To aid the truant officer, the 
board has permitted the use of the school regis- 
tration cards. These cards will be checked with 
the schoo] census so that the truant officer can 
determine the violations. 

Omaha, Neb. The board has placed 100 traf: 
fic warning signs near school buildings to warn 
drivers of automobiles against speeding. The 
signs are attached to removable standards, which 
will be placed in the morning and removed after 
school is over for the day. 

Alliance, O. The board has ordered that 4 
simple form of the savings bank plan be intro- 
duced in the schools. Supt. B. F. Stanton has 
taken steps to devise a suitable system for the 
school system. 

Freeport, Ill. A special class for backward 
pupils nas been formed. Fifteen pupils ranging 
from primary to third-grade children have been 
enrolled. 


Omaha, Neb. The board has opened six school 


buildings for night social center and civic work. 
A superintendent of recreation has been ap 
pointed. 
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A FEW POINTERS IN REFERENCE TO THE AUSTRAL WINDOW 


It is easy to operate. 
gives perfect ventilation without draft. 
without interference of free circulation of air. 


It is the best Ventilator on the market, as it 
Gives absolute control of light 


Has no cord to break. 
No repairs on hardware parts. 
reverse for cleaning from room. 


No weights to catch. Tight when closed. 
Reglazing without removing sash. Sash 
No box frames. First cost final cost. 


Write for catalog giving full description of window. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY, : 


RECENT SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
Compiled by Donald L. Morrill, Esq., Chicago. 

Arkansas. Sec. 1 of the Act of Apr. 1, 1895, 
providing that the county courts of the state 
“shall have power to dissolve any school district 
now established” * * * “whenever a majority 
of the electors residing in such district shall 
petition the court so to do” applies to special 
school districts as well as common school dis- 
tricts. While such a petition is necessary to 
confer authority on the court to act, discretion 
still abides with the court whether or not 
to grant the petition and dissolve the district.— 
Hughes v. Robuck, 179 S. W. 163. 

California. A school board received bids for 
the erecting of a school building according to 
statutory requirements and after accepting the 
lowest bid, eliminated certain work from the 
contract. Later the board entered into a sepa- 
rate agreement with the contractor for this 
work and the court sustained the superintend- 
ent of schools in his refusal to issue a warrant 
for the payment of this work on the ground 
that the board had no right to enter into a con- 
tract without receiving bids. The court further 
refused to allow any recovery by the contractor 
on a quantum meruit. When the power of a 
board to contract is limited to a prescribed mode, 
the compliance with these conditions is a juris- 
dictional prerequisite to the exercise of the 
power. Without compliance with the conditions 
the board is powerless and any contract it makes 
is absolutely void. Cooley, 152, P. 
293. 

California. The act of 1871 providing that 
when a public building is to be erected, the sum 
to be expended shall be advertised and contrac- 
tors shall submit plans showing the best build- 
ing that can be erected for such a figure, is 
superseded in the case of school buildings, by 
Sec. 1617 of the Code which provides that school 
boards shall let the contract for school buildings 
to the lowest bidder.—Harris v. Cooley, 152, P. 


300. 


Reams v. 


There is a vital distinction between 
the necessity of publication of notice of a gen- 
eral election, the time and place of which are 
fixed by law, and that of a special election which 
is only called at the time and place indicated 
by some authority. In the former the provisions 
for notice are merely directory, inasmuch as 
the time and place are fixed by law and the 
electors are bound to take notice of the same, 
and failure to comply strictly with the pro- 
visions is an irregularity which will not in- 
validate the election. 3ut where the election is 
special, the giving of statutory notice is a con- 
dition precedent to the holding of a valid elec- 
tion. Hence, a court will enjoin the collection 
of a school tax voted at an election for which 
proper notice was not given.—Roberts v. Mur- 
phy, 86 S. EH. 5465. 


Georgia. 


Indiana. It was sought to enjoin a school 
trustee from letting the contract for the con- 
struction of a new school building and abandon- 
ing the old by calling in aid a statute provid- 
ing for the establishment of high schools under 
certain conditions. It was claimed that these 
conditions precedent had not complied 
with. The court found that the statute was 
applicable only when there was no high school 
already existing in the township. 
v. Cowan, 109 N. H. 844. 


been 


Glendening 


Iowa. The statute regarding organization of 
new school districts and providing that the presi- 
dent may call a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors to consider such matter “upon notice speci- 
fying the time and place, delivered to each 
member” does not require written notice. 
Notice by word of mouth may be “delivered.” 
The fact that the board of directors ordered an 
election is a sufficient finding that the condi- 
tions precedent to the calling of such an elec- 
tion as prescribed by the statute have been com- 
plied with. <A defective ballot which fails to 
specify the details of the proposition to be voted 
on is cured by the recital of these facts in the 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 


election notice.—Gallagher v. School Township 
of Willow, 154 N. W. 487. 

Iowa. Mandamus will not lie against a school 
board to compel the issuance of a diploma where 
it has been refused on the ground that the stu- 
dent’s grades were insufficient. His remedy is 
by appeal to the county superintendent. Nor 
will the fact that he was allowed to take part 
in the graduation exercises estop the board from 
denying his right to a diploma. The certificate 
and not the public ceremonies constitute gradua- 
tion.— Sweitzer v. Fisher, 154 N. W. 465. 

Iowa. Women are entitled to vote at school 
elections. While they are to be furnished 
separate ballots, it does not follow that the bal- 
lots are to be different in color and size from 
the men’s ballots. Members of school boards 
are not prohibited because of their official posi- 
tion from conducting a campaign in favor of the 
proposition being voted upon. Notice of elec- 
tions for the purpose of voting on a bond issue 
need not state the rate of interest on the bonds. 
Opening the polls for longer hours than those 
required by law and failure to select election 
judges in the statutory way are mere irregular- 

ities which will not invalidate an election.— 
Chambers v. Board of Directors of Independent 
School District of Knoxville City, 154 N. W. 
581. 

Iowa. Sections 2794 and 2798 of the Code 
are not repugnant. The former contemplates 
the formation of independent districts on the 
initiative of the voters of a city, town or village, 
while the latter is intended to cover territory in- 
habited by a farming population and to provide 
for the contingency of that territory includ- 
ing a town or village. Proceedings under this 
section are to be instituted by the board of di- 
rectors. The section therefor which governs the 
creation of a new district when a town or part 
of a town is involved will depend on the man- 
ner in which proceedings are begun.—Cutler v. 

Board of Directors of Independent District of 
Maple Grove, 154 N. W. 671. 


(Continued on™ Page 48) 
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The Tubular Steel Frame Construction 


OF THE 


EMPIRE Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk 


together with its exclusive fea- 
tures, make it well worthy serious 
consideration by school authori- 
Plus and ties. , ad 
Minus Ad- It is not only “near 
stme 
ee perfect”? for the comfort 
Perpendic. ®Nd convenience of the 
ular Ad- pupil,but it may be adapt- 
justment : ‘ 
for Height €d almost instantly for 
Tilting Top ®SSembly purposes, or 


<n. Adjustment may be easily removed. 
This Popular Chair-Desk 


is sanitary, durable, hygienic. Does not 
get out of order. Can be adjusted almost 
instantly to meet any requirement. Ad- 
justments are the acme of simplicity—not 
even a wrench is needed. 

The desk top can be removed in two 
seconds, leaving the chair for assembly 
purposes. 

An exceptionally large book drawer is 
encased in steel frame—it is strong and 
will not warp or stick. 

































The hygienic back with upright bannister is curved to fit the pupil’s spine. The tilting top allows the writing table to be 
adjusted to any slant, thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper inclination for writing or drawing. 


No matter what your requirements, it will pay you 
to write us for complete information and prices. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc., 359-363 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Desk that is Diflerent from Ail Others This is the Girard Steel Standard Combination Desk 
and the Crowning Achievement of 


Many Years’ Experience Constructed to Withstand Hard Wear 
Incidental to School Furniture of this Class 





(Patented) 


THE STEEL STANDARDS are of heavy gauge angle steel, bent to shape and 
electrically welded. 
he Standard Steel Schoo eas There is a curved dust cap fitted to the extended foot which serves to prevent the accu- 


mulation of dust, at the same time forming an exceptionally large bearing area on the 


floor. The sanitary features of this desk have been planned scientifically and the result 

Supports of high grade preseed steel, and the floor standard in one is most satisfactory, according to the exacting demands of experts. 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- Bh ww WOODWORK, is the best grade rock maple, thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A ried, machined and sanded inside and out. 
combinat; f d it tline never before realized A waterproof finish of cherry color is rich in appearance and easy to clean. The wood is 
combination of strength, beauty an sanitary ou : ; h attached to the steel parts by solid cone-shaped studs, dove-tailed in such a manner that 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the wood and steel are immovably locked. There are no screws to become loose and im- 
shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. pair the close union. a 

Seat folding up close against back The illustration conveys the general appearance of this desk but it might be well for us 

. 7 ‘ 7 ‘ to mention: 

Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. . 

Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. The Seat Folds Close to the Back. — 

Metal pen groove. The Seat Hinge is Extra Strong and Noiseless. 

Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from The Pneumatic Inkwell Has Corrode-Proof Cover. 
‘ 


.ctory or through nearest agency. | The Plan of Desk Simplifies Cleaning. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Brushes, Drawing Blocks, Tablets, Water Cups, 
Modeling Outfits, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, 
Inks, Papers, and all other supplies for school 


art work or drawing. 


Ask Dept. 5 about any supplies you require. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts., 
New York 


(Continued from Page 46) 

Kansas. It was sought under the act provid- 
ing for county aid to schools to compel the 
county to entirely support a school. The court 
refused to so construe the statute, holding that 
the word “aid” should be given its common and 
customary meaning of “help” or “assist.” —State 
v. Levitt, 152, P. 18. 

Kentucky. It is essential that elections shall 
be held in compliance with statutory regulations 
and provisions. A school trustee having received 
a majority of the votes cast at an election which 
was valid and legal in every respect is never- 
theless not entitled to hold office until a certi- 
ficate of election has been issued to him, and 
until then he cannot maintain an action to en- 
join another from asserting title to and exer- 
cising the duties of the office. 
Freeman, 179 S. W. 450. 

Massachusetts. In an action against the 
town for damages for the exclusion of a pupil 
from the high school, evidence of the standard 
of excellence prescribed by the school and of 
the plaintiff’s deficient scholarship is admissible. 
A letter written by the chairman of the school 
committee and not concurred in by the mem- 
bers of the board is not admissible, since a 


Chapman v. 


majority of the committee is necessary to con- 
stitute it the agent of the town and the town 
is not bound by the individual action of the 
chairman.—Barnard v. F =! 
burne, 109 N. EF. 818. 
Minnesota. It is held that under a statut 
allowing an appeal from the board of county 


Inhabitants of Shel 


commissioners to the district court, the court 
will limit its inquiry to the question of whether 
the act of the board complained of is fraudulent 
or oppressive and will not disturb the honest 
judgment of the board.—Sorknes v. Board of 
Com'rs of Lac qui Parle Co., 154 N. W. 669. 
Minnesola. When a person who had been 
duly declared elected to an office is subsequently 
adjadged to have forfeited the office by reason 


sf corrupt practices in the election, the office 


School Supplies 


Water Colors for grade, high and normal school 
work. Put up in boxes of various sizes to meet | 
all requirements. 


Indestructible 
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Sanitary ; 

Steel Sanitary Steel Adjustable 
Teachers’ School Desks 

Desk 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 


becomes vacant and may be filled by appoint- 
ment. The former incumbent who surrendered 
the office and made no claim to re-election can- 
not attempt to re-invest herself with the office 
on the ground that she holds over until a suc- 
cessor is properly elected.—State v. Billberg, 
154 N. W. 442. 

Mississippi. See. 4512 of Code 1906 provid- 
ing that the county superintendent shall be 
president of the school board and “shall econ- 
vene it annually prior to the Ist day of August 
to define the boundaries of the school districts” 
does not intend that such action shall be had at 
a single meeting. The president may eall any 
number of meetings for that purpose if the work 
is finally accomplished before the 1st day of 
August. The statute allowing certain taxes for 
transportation of pupils to be levied on petition 
of the qualified electors of a consolidated dis- 
trict containing not less than 25 square miles 


does not require that such district contain 25 


full sections if the designated area is embraced 
within the district. 


p< 


de 


Purvis v. Robinson, 69. So. 
Mississippi. A municipality which has ille- 
gally and therefore ineffectually declared itself 
a separate school district nevertheless may issue 
bonds to provide funds for a school building. 
By the code municipalities are given authority 
to issue bonds for school purposes and the town 
cannot be enjoined from so doing, altho the 
building when erected will be used unlawfully. 
Bingh im v. VW oode ll. 69 So. 678. 


Vew York. The legislature may fix any con 
dition, however unreasonable, as a condition 
precedent to any increase in the pay of school 
teachers unless some constitutional provision is 
violated. A teacher who has served twelve years 
in the schools is not thereby automatically en- 
titled to t highest salary for that length of 
service en the law provides that such salary 
ean be had only by obtaining a certificate of 
super < \\ atson v. Board of Ed i¢ ation 


of City of Ne l Y ¢ rk, 155 N. 7 NS. 125. 


A Sanitary Movable Chair Desk 
Steel Frame. 


Send for Circulars 
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Let us make you a delivered price. 


COLUMBIA SH%@ "iz" 


Electrically welded. 
Large size, $3.50. 


New York. Relator was appointed by the 
committee on supplies of the Board of Educa- 
tion and his appointment was confirmed by the 
Board as provided by the by-laws. Under the 
rules of the Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion of New York all appointees hold for a pro- 
bationary period of three months and if not dis- 
charged at the expiration of that time, they 
become permanent incumbents of the office. The 
relator, at the end of three months, was noti- 
fied by the committee on supplies that his em- 
ployment was terminated by reason of unsatis- 
factory service and about a month later this 
action was ratified by the Board of Education. 
The court held with the relator that his appoint- 
ment did not determine until the “appointing 
officer,” i. e. the Board of Education, confirmed 
the action of the committee in discharging him; 
that at the time of this confirmatory action of 
the Board the probationary period had expired 
and the relator was a permanent holder of his 
office and could be removed only on charges pre- 
ferred; and that the ratification of the com- 
mittee’s act would not relate back so as to bring 
the discharge within the three months’ period.— 
Goldschmidt v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 155 N. Y. S. 181. 

Oklahoma. A bill in an action to recover the 
value of material furnished for the erection of 
a school building, which alleges that a Board of 
Education did by its president order the ma- 
terial, is sufficiently definite and a demurrer to 
the bill will not lie. If the president actually 
had no authority to order the material. that fact 
is available to the board as a defense.- Board of 
Education of Clinton v. Houilston. 151. P. 1035. 

Oregon. Sec. 2 of Session Laws of 1915 pro- 
viding for the dissolution of union high school 
districts by action of the voters of the district 
is not repugnant to the Constitution which de 
clares that the legislative assembly shall not en- 
act, amend or repeal the charter of a munici- 
pality. There is nothing in the Constitution t 


prohibit the legislature from passing a general 
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law establishing the manner in which a quasi 
municipality may be dissolved.—State v. School 
Dist. No. 3 of Clatsop Co., 152, P. 221. 

Texas. A resident of a common school dis- 
trict which was absorbed by an independent 
school district attempted to escape the payment 
of his school taxes on the ground that the two 
territories having merged and each having had 
different rates, the taxes were not collectable 
until another election and vote could be had for 
the whole of the new district. It was held that 
the land in each of the original districts should 
be taxed according to the rate which existed in 
such district before the annexation.—Davis v. 
Payne, 179 S. W. 60. 

















FIRE DRILL IN PORTLAND, ORE. 

An independent test of the fire drills held in 
the public schools of Portland, Ore., was made 
during the month of November and proved con 
clusively the contention of the school authorities 
that the drills are efficient. The Public Safety 
Commission of Portland, arranged and super 
vised the test and made a general fire inspection 
of the buildings. In its report the members 
expressed satisfaction with all the drills but one. 

The shortest drill was held in the Davis school, 
from which 240 children marched out in 40 
seconds; the slowest drill was in the Lincoln 
High School, 1,420 students requiring 3 minutes 
lS seconds to pass out. That the children under 
stood fully the meaning of the drills was illus 
trated by an incident at the Failing School. A 
boy was taking a shower bath in the basement 
wl the alarm sounded. The monitor, a boy 
0 in his rounds, discovered the bather, 
wrapped him in a piece of curtain and carried 
him out. Similar prompt help was given to 
crippled children in a number of the schools. 
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In concluding its report, the commission made 
recommendations of general interest. It sug- 
gested in part: 

That in all the schools except where specially 
arranged sirens are installed, as in the Jefferson 
High, hand bells be used for giving fire signals; 
that two or more of these bells be placed on each 
floor on specially constructed shelves where they 
may be easily found by anybody coming hurriedly 
into the building, and that the sign “Fire Bell” 
be placed above each. These bells should be 
used only for fire drills. Electric bells or electric 
gongs should be used only for recitation periods 
or other ordinary calls. 

That all doors be kept unlocked in the school 
buildings at all times. 

That panic bolts be installed on all doors, so 
they may be swung open on the least possible 
pressure from the inside, and may be opened by 
pulling from the outside by an outsider, in case 
he desires to enter the building hurriedly to give 
an alarm. 

That the drill be so arranged that pupils shall 
not march out in intersecting lines, as these in- 
terting lines often cause congestion and may 
result in panic, in case of fire. 

That all exits be used for fire drills, altho it is 
considered advisable at times to close certain 
exits in drills and divert pupils to other exits, 
sv as to get them familiar with the various exits 
in case there should be a fire and some of them 
become blocked with flames or smoke. 

That all pupils march out on one signal and 
not wait for a second signal, as much time may 
be lost in waiting for a second signal in case an 
outsider sounds the alarm and is not familiar 
with the signals. It was noted that in the schools 
having but one signal, better time was made. In 
fact, in several schools where a second signal is 
given, the commission caused considerable delay 
in the execution of the drill by not sounding the 
signal the second time. 

That janitors in all schools be required to be- 
come absolutely familiar with all the rules 
governing fire drills, and to participate in each. 

That the monitors be required to pay parti 
cular attention to cripples, as it was noticed in a 
number of schools that cripples were required to 
shift for themselves. 

That no pupil be permitted to lay in lines of 
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hose to the roof of buildings as was noticed in 
one school, and that no pupil be permitted to go 
to the attic. All pupils should get outside the 
building in the quickest time possible. Laying 
lines of hose on the main floors, is commendable, 
and should be practiced in all the schools. 

That so far as possible, all schools be required 
to follow one system for fire drills. It may be 
said, however, that, because of the arrangement 
of some of the buildings, a principal should be 
permitted to exercise his own ideas as to the 
best method to pursue. 

The commission expressed itself unfavorable to 
the use of pianos or other instruments as a 
means of hurrying the drills. 

It found that the clapping of hands by a 
teacher to be less distracting and better cal- 
culated to preserve order and steady the drills. 

The commission had occasion to compare the 
older and the newer types of building and recom- 
mended the one-story cottage school for general 
adoption. It found that this type of school 
without basement and arranged with the heating 
plant absolutely separate, has a direct exit to 
the outside from every room. “We believe it ad- 
visable” wrote the commission, for the school 
authorities to adopt this type of building for all 
new schools constructed in the future. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Mason City, Iowa. The board has adopted a 
continuous twelv2 months’ session of school as 
a test of the all-year plan. Attendance at sum- 
mer sessions is voluntary and students who con- 
tinue in the classes, will be given the same cred- 
its and promotions as in the winter sessions. 

Chillicothe, O. The board has introduced semi- 
annual promotions in the grade schools. Begin- 
ning with the second term, the first class from 
the eighth grade will enter the high school. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has introduced the 
Gary school plan in the Morgan Park School. It 
is planned to work out the details in conformity 
with local conditions. 

Chicago, Ill. Attorney Angus Shannon of the 
board of education, has entered an order for an 
interlocutory appeal to the Appellate court, to 
review the decision upholding the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federations’ injunction against the Loeb 
rule. The court held that the enforcement of the 
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rule by the board of education was a violation 
of its contract with the teachers. 

San Jose, Cal The board has placed fifty 
traffiC warning signs in the vicinity of school 
buildings. 

Des Mo‘nes, Ia. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Z. C. Thornburg, the school board has abolished 
the des.gnations of freshman, sophomore, junior 
and sé«nior for the classes of the high school 
The four classes will be known as the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades respectively. 

Lity solicitor Woodward of New Bedford, 
Mass., in an opinion to the trustees of the New 
Bedford Indusirial School relative to the teacu- 
ers’ agreement not to hold the trustees liable 
for their salaries, makes the following state- 
ment: : 

“The ordinance of the city establishing the 
school, provides only, first, that all approprio- 
tions be expended with the approval of the com- 
mission on industrial education; second, that 
the said school do all things that may be naces- 
sary to entitle the city to reimbursement by the 
commonwealth, the proportion of expense so in- 
curred in the manner and amount provided by 
law. Reimbursement is provided for and does 
not in any way hinder or prevent the proposed 
agreement. 

“The agreement proposed is proper and the 
parties surrender any legal rights they may have 
against the city of New Bedford, wh.le retaining 
a moral or equitable right to receive compensa- 
tion at a later time by appropriate action.’ 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted rules for the government of salaries of 
janitors in evening schools. The rules read: 

1. When school buildings are used for pur- 
poses other than evening school instruction, 
necessary assistants shall be employed and paid 
in accordance with the 
schools 

2. A school building used in conformity with 
the rules, for evening recreation center, parents’ 
meetings, home and school association meetings, 
public lectures, or other meetings, the cost of 
janitorial service may be paid by the board. In 
cas® of paid entertainments and other meetings 
not included in the above enumeration, the cost 
of janitorial service must be paid by the associa- 
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tion or group of persons making use of the 
building. 

3. The time of evening meetings in public 
school buildings shall fall between the hours of 
seven and eleven o’clock. 

4. In evening elementary and trades schools 
the rates are: One to nine rooms in use, for 
licensed engineer, janitor, $2.50, janitor $2; 1 
helper at $1. Ten to 21 rooms, engineer, janitor, 
$2.50, janitor $2; 2 helpers at $1. Twenty-two 
or more rooms, engineer, janitor, $2.50, janitor 
$2; three helpers at $1. 

5. In schools having an isolated electric plant, 
one fireman at $1.50 must be employed in lieu 
of one helper at $1. 

6. When evening schools are in session the 
janitorial force of the evening school must ren- 
der, without extra pay, any service necessary 
on account of the use of the auditorium. When 
not in séssion, the janitorial force must be em- 
ployed as follows: One engineer at $2.50, one 
fireman at $1.50 and one janitor at $1. 

7. The salaries for evening high schools are 
as follows: 

Evening High Schools. 
Number to be Employed 


Salary Rooms in Use 
Position Per 20 or 21 to 41 or 

Evening less 40 more 
Engineer ........ $3.00 1 1 ] 
Asst. Engineer .. 2.00 1 ] 1 
Fireman .... 4 1.50 1 1 1 
SERUNGP ki ok civecce 2.00 1 1 1 
Asst. Janitor .... 1.50 1 2 3 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The public school swimming 
pools have been placed on a self-supporting basis. 
Classes or clubs may have the use of the pools 
by paying $4 per evening for the instructor’s and 
matron’s services. 

Canton, Ill 4 special school for d=2fective 
pupils will be established by the board. 

lake Forest, Ill. The city park board and the 
board of education have co-operated in the es- 
tablishment of a municipal playground. The ex- 
pense is to be borne jointly by the two boards 
and the time is to be divided between the school 
and the city park boards. The outline of activi- 
ties includes park activities, physical education 
and play for every school child, school buildings 
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used as social and recreational centers, and city 
wide activities. 

Denver, Colo. The board has fixed the salary 
of playground teachers at $75 per year. Teach- 
ers employed in this work must pay their own 
substitutes. 

The Boston school committ2e has taken a 
stand against the location of moving picture the- 
aters in the close proximity of school buildings. 

Fargo, N. D. The board has readopted cor- 
poral punishment for refractory pupils. The res- 
toration of corporal punishment followed the 
rescinding of an order of a month ago temporar- 
ily abolishing the same in the schools. 

Chicago, Ill. The new president of the board, 
Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, has announced the appoint- 
ment of three committees on health and sanita- 
tion, social centers, and adjustments. The com- 
mittees will each have a membership of five and 
will meet once every two weeks. 

As a means of economizing in the purchase 
of school supplies, the Philadelphia Board of 
Education recently removed from the “open” 
lists, all book covers, lead pencils, ink, scissors, 
pencil sharpeners, pens, penholders, hardware 
and tools, sewing materials and supplies. These 
materials will be purchased upon a competitive 
basis under specifications and educational re- 
quirements fixed by the superintendent of 
schools and the business manager. As further 
means of saving, the plan of making deliveries 
direct from the manufacturers to the school 
buildings will be extended and the methods of 
handling supplies in the central warehouse will 
be modified by Mr. William Dick, business man- 
ager. 

In the past, the principals of the Philadelphia 
schools were given much leeway in selacting 
supplies. Several brands, or makes, of each 
kind of supplies were placed upon an approved 
list and were carried in stock in a central de 
pository. Adequate competition between manu- 
facturers was impossible because accurate esti- 
mates of quantities could not be made and prac 
tically all meritorious articles for which there 
was a call were continued regardless of price. 
The removal of the articles mentioned above 
from the open list will place the buying of the 
bulk of teaching materials upon a price basis. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE. 

The Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction has established recently an official 
clearing house for educational problems. Its 
title is “school service bureau” and its function 
is to give individual help to teachers and super- 
intendents. 

The service bureau idea has been originated 
by Supt C. P. Cary. The state department has 
since its establishment acted not only in a super- 
visory and administrative capacity but has given 
wide help by correspondence. The inspectors and 
assistants, as well as the state superintendent, 
have answered questions, offered methods and 
plans, criticized and suggested means for im- 
proving local situations. The new “service 
bureau” will unify this work and systematize it. 

The head of the bureau, Miss Janet G. Rankin 
has done similar work, on a small scale, at the 
River Falls Normal School and is especially fitted 
by training and temperament for it. She has 
been a graduate student of education at Columbia 
and Minnesota and has had experience as a 
teacher and administrator. 

Miss Rankin has already arranged that special 
problems which require research work will be 
made seminar studies in the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin. The 
libraries of the University, of the State Histori- 
cal Society and of the Department of Public In- 
Struction will be at the service of the bureau and 
co-operative arrangements will be made with all 
of the departments of the state government, etc. 

Mr. Cary has summarized the six chief aims of 
the Bureau as follows: 
|. To give individual professional 
rs in service by correspondence, 
its. 

) use statements of difficulties of teachers 
as f ation for the compiling of state educa 
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tional bulletins which will be of practical benefit 
to teachers. 

3. To direct teachers to bulletins and other 
helps published by this and other state depart- 
ments, universities, commercial organizations, 
educational foundations, and the national bureau, 
from which they may obtain free, or at small 
cest, useful and valuable information to improve 
their work. 

4. For carrying out aim three, 
with other state departments, 
in the issuing and 
facilities. 

5. To co-operate with superintendents for 
supervision, inspection and suggestion; with 
state inspectors for requested visits of inspec- 
tion and suggestion; with extension officials for 
correspondence work; with institutes, community 
organizations, mothers’ clubs, etc., for general 
community help. 

6. To make, in part at least, the work of 
arranging, digesting, and classifying material, of 
compiling answers to questions, and of develop- 
ing questions asked into bulletins of informa- 
tion, a supervised practical training in educa- 
tional laboratory work for advanced students of 
education. 


OPENS EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU. 

Dr. William H. Allen, formerly a director of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and recently in charge of the survey of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, has organized a new “In 
stitute for Public Service.” The new institution 
is to undertake research work in the field of 
education and city government and will, in its 
headquarters, at 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City, train young men and women for public 
service. 

Dr. Allen has been for some years a leader in 
the movement for economy and efficiency in 
public office. As a director of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, he made his in 
fluence felt not only locally but thruout the coun 
try. Recently he has been in charge of a survey 
of the country schools of Wisconsin and of a 
complete survey of the University of Wisconsin 

While the plans of the new Institute have not 
been fully made public, it is stated that funds 
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have been secured to carry on the work for three 
years and that the Institute will be absolutely 
independent of outside influences in its manage- 
ment and policies. A chain of field centers has 
been arranged, each in charge of a supervising 
member of the Institute. These supervising 
members are all engaged in educational and ad- 
ministrative research and will co-operate in the 
exchange of information. Their offices will serve 
as laboratories where students will receive train- 
ing and experience. The supervising members 
include Dr. Horace L. Brittain, director of the 
Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research; Dr, Jesse 
D. Burks, director of the Los Angeles Commis- 
sion of Efficiency and Economy; Chester E. 
Righter, director of the Dayton Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research; Albert Cross, director of the Child 
Federation, Philadelphia; G. H. Cummins, city 
manager, Jackson, Mich.; and A. N. Farmer, 
director of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s training school, at Dayton. 

The relation between higher 2ducation and 
public service is to be especially emphasized in 
the work of the new institute. 


NEWS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The educational survey of the higher state in- 
stitutions of Iowa, has been organized by a 
government commission. This commission in- 
cludes Dean James Rowland Angell, Head of the 
Department of Psychology at the University of 
Chicago; Dean Kendric C. Babcock of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Samuel F. Capin, a 
specialist in higher education from the Bureau 
of education, and Pres. R. M. Hughes of Miami 
University. 

The survey has been undertaken with a view 
to determining the efficiency of the organization 
and administration of the higher educational in- 
stitutions in lowa, their needs, and the economy 
with which their funds have been spent, thus 
helping the state in the solution of some of its 
most perplexing educational problems. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the merits of 
such textbooks as may be offered for adoption 
the Board of School Directors of New Orleans 
has adopted a plan suggested by Superintendent 
J. M. Gwinn to secure the assistance of teachers. 

The plan to be carried out during 1916 will be 
this: 
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The superintendent will appoint a committee 
of five teachers and principals for each of the 
subjects in the elementary course of study, also a 
textbook committee to be composed of five mem 
bers. The publishers of elementary textbooks 
will be asked to submit twelve sample copies of 
each book which they wish to offer for adoption. 
Five copies of these books will be for use of the 
subject committees and five for the textbook 
committee. The subject committees will try out 
in their classes and make such examinations of 
the books as may be necessary and submit to 
the superintendent on March 1 written reports 
of their opinions in regard to the value of the 
several texts, The textbook committee will 
examine all textbooks and give consideration to 
the reports of the several subject committees 
and submit their findings to the superintendent 
who will make final report to the board not later 
than June 15, 1916 

Under Section 70 of Article 205 of the Acts of 
the Legislature of Louisiana of 1912 and re 
enacted by Article 158 of the Session of 1914 the 
board of School Directors of New Orleans is 
given power to adopt textbooks for the New 
Orleans schools separate and distinct from the 


adoption of the State Board rhe present con 
tracts will expire at the end of the present 
session lt therefore becomes necessary for the 
board to adopt textbooks for the elementary 
schools before the opening of the school session 


of 1916 

The State Board of Edueatior will meet n 
January to adopt textbooks for the schools thru 
out the stat 
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Supt. R. J. Condon of Cincinnati, O., has taken 
steps toward the reorganization of the course of 
study in the alementary schools. A number of 
committees of teachers, representing 250 instruc: 
tors, has been appointed to prepare an outline 
of courses. The proposed courses will be tried 
out experimentally for one year, to permit of 
changes, improvements or adjustments. 

In the selection of the committees, the schocls 
have been divided into groups as follows: A, B 
and C, representing a general classification, ac- 
cording to similar conditions and common prob- 
lems. The elementary grades have been grouped 
in three sections Grades 1 to 3, 4 and 5, and 6 
to 8. The teachers in the various subjects have 
been grouped in committees of five to,consider 
the change of methods in their respective sub 
jects 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education 
of Pasadena, Cal., Dr. Jeremiah M. Rhodes was 
granted his former position as superintendent 
of the city schools, after a fight which has been 
waged since April to oust him from the super 
intendency 

Two committees met with the Board, one from 
the Pasadena Board of Trade, and the other, a 
citizens’ committee composed of Dr. Leslie E 
Learned, Wm. H. Vedder. J. H. Pearman, W. W 
Ogier, L. L. Test, B. O. Kendall and M. D. Snow 
ball rhe latter presented a petition of more 

than 100 names, and both committees urged a 
settlement of the question one way or another 

The question was settled when the board 
adopted a motion that the office of superintend 


ent of public schools be declared vacant, and 
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Would you specify wood doors, 
wood gratings and wood dampers 
for stoves and furnaces? 


Would a stove or furnace thus 
equipped be fire-proof, safe, or of 
any practical value? 

Would you use any wood what- 
soever in the construction of a 
stove or furnace? 

Then why specify wood doors 
and trim for a building and then 
call that building ““FIREPROOF?” 


| 
| 
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The interior trim of a fireproof 
building should be as fireproof as 
the walls, floors and ceilings, and 
of the best quality material ob- 
tainable. If this isn’t done, then 
the building is not fireproof. 


THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS 


are quality products of proven 
superiority. They have stood the 
tests of the two greatest destructive 
forces known to mankind—FIRE 
and TIME. 

The original cost of THE DAHL- 
STROM PRODUCTS is the last 
and only cost—therefore the most 
economical product to use in the 
long run. 


Proofs for the asking. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


features in the schools are a Junior High Schooi, 
a special school for retarded children and a phy- 
sical training department for the elementary 
schools. In the high school, more flexible courses 
have been arranged, new courses in dramatics, 


public speaking, short story writing, normal 
training and economics hav2 been introduced. 
In the grammar grades, courses in civics, sani- 
tation and music have been added. For the 
Junior High School, a department of English 
has been added. Music has been made electiv? 
for all the schools and a supervisor is employed, 
giving full time to the work. In addition, com- 
petitive literary societies hav2 been formed in 
both the Junior and Senior High Schools. Mr. 
Chas. C. Garman has been superintendent of 
the schools since June last. 

Supt. H. G. Nelson, County Superintendent of 
Morgan County, Colo., has begun the publica- 
tion of a monthly bulletin to teachers. The 
November issue of this bulletin was devoted al- 
most wholly to an account of the recent progress 
of the schools at Brush under Supt. H. G. Nelson. 

The principal of the Mankato Junior-Senior 
High School issued at the opening of the school 
year, a student’s handbook containing a sum- 
mary of the organization and rules of the high 
school. The pamphlet includes a complete state- 
ment of the conditions for administration, classi- 
fication, classroom work and graduation from the 
school. Details of the daily order of work, sug- 
gested groups of study, rules of conduct, out- 
lines of special school and social activities are 
included. 

The executive board of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Teachers’ Association has requested it 
Committee on School Organization to study the 


mw 


. ‘ 
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unior High School in connection with its pos- 
sit 


yle adoption for the city schoots 
The Junior High School plan of organization 
was first broached in New York City school 
circles some ten or twelve years ago, and those 
who advocated it at that time have remained 
true to their convictions. The plan has been 
studied at various times by the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association and has been incorporated in @ 
r of rts. The City Club, in 1903 
nd 1969, issued pamphlets treating of the Junior 
} 
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i 
umber of its report 


High School and advocating s adoption 
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Mr, John J. Mahoney, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of public schools in Cambridge, Mass., 
has been elected Principal of the Lowell Normal 
School. Mr. Mahoney was graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1903, and since 1912 has been 
assistant superintendent in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, retiring superintendent 
of the Chicago schools, was tendered a dinner 
on December first in recognition of her fifty 
years of service in the schools. The occasion 
was made notable in that the attendance of five 
hundred schoolmen and women from Chicago and 
the surrounding territory expressed the appre- 
ciation in which Mrs. Young and her services to 
education are held. 


Dr. Wm. H. Allen, formerly director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, has re-entered 
the research field. He has established the In- 
stitute for Public Service at 51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 

Dr. Allen’s new institute has the support of 


] 

| 
wealthy b 
| 


isinessmen who are interested in pop 
efficiency and accuracy in municipal 
eovernment. It will emphasiz2 the relation be 
tween higher education and public service. 

Supt. W. R. Miller of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been given an increase of $300, making his pres- 
ent salary $2,800 per year. 


Dr. James Sullivan, principal of the Boys’ High 


rizing 


School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed State 
Historian for New York State. Dr. Sullivan suc 
ceeds James A. Holden 

Dr. Sullivan is a graduate of Harvard Univer 
SI! d has completed special courses at th 
Ur of Berlin, of Vienna, Munich and 
Ri the Continent. He is an historian of a 
nig ler and has had an excellent training 
‘or ork 

M ‘lla Flagg Young retired as superintend- 
*nt of the 


Chicago schools on December 8th. 
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for an avocation. 


to make him more useful and 
- practical when he reaches 
manhodd. 


American machines are the 
highest type of industrial 
tools—the kind a boy should 
have access to in his training. 


Our tools for manual training 
schools are fully dealt within 
our latest edition catalog, a 
copy of which you may have 
for the asking. 


591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


During the week previous, she was the guest of 
honor at a number of receptions and dinners at 
which the appreciation and respect of the teach- 
ers and the public were unmistakably expressed. 

On December 9, the Chicago board of educa- 
tion reorganized for the year 1916, by electing 
Mr. Jacob M. Loeb president and Mr. John W 
Eckhart vice-president. Mr. John D, Shoop was 
elected superintendent without a dissenting vote. 


Mr. Loeb, the new president, is author of the 
much discussed rule against the Chicago Teach: 
ers’ Federation, the enforcement of which is 
tied up in the courts. 

Mr. Shoop has been connected with the Chi 
cago schools during the past twelve years. He is 
a native of Ohio and received his later profes- 
sional training in the Chicago Normal and in 
the University of Chicago. He has been prin 
cipal of elementary schools and, since 1909, as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Pres, Thomas W. Churchill of the New York 
City board of education, has announced his re 
tirement from the presidency with the first of 
February, 1916 

It is the belief of New York authorities that if 
Pres. Churchill does not change his mind, and 
earries out his announced intention of retiring, 
his action will still further stir up the 
politics of the city. 

Supt. E. W. Robinson, of the Webster-Dudley, 
Mass., School Union, has recently received from 
the Massachusetts Board of Education the 
certificate of Permanent Eligibility for union 
superintendencies issued by the board The 
state board approved his thesis on the subject, 
“Some Defects of Public School Administration,’ 
which is reproduced in the Journal for Dec®mber 
and January 

The certificate is presented upon 
with the following requirements: 

1. Representative supervisory experience 

2. The completion of two educational courses 
such as are given in summer schools in any rep 
resentative college 

A thesis written upon a theme acceptable 
to the state board and which develops some con 
tribution to educational knowledge, based upon 
a superintendent’s own experience. 
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Our Machines for Manual 
Training Schools Are the Same 
as We Furnish the Industries 


They are the same practical tools the boy will 
find after he leaves school and goes to work 
somewhere, if he follows the life of a woodworker 





Vocational training has found its way into 
the schools to help the child to find his bent 





American Wood Working Machinery Company 
Address, New York Office, 90 West St. 


American 36-Inch Band Saw 





American No. 4 Spindle and Drum Sander 


Supt. Robinson is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, of the class of 1898. He has acted as super- 
intendent of schools in the Webster-Dudley union 
for the past thirteen years. 

Supt. Charles P. Cummings of Lansing, Mich., 
accidentally shot himself on December 12. He 


was cleaning a shotgun which he did not know 
was loaded. 


John J. Somers, superintendent of the Milwau- 
kee school system from 1878 to 1880, died Decem- 
ber 7, 1915. During the past fifteen years he had 
been principal of an elementary school. 

Mr. Arthur K. Woodbury, for twelve years a 
member of the board at Nashua, N. H., died on 
November 13th at the age of 64. He retired as 
president of the board when the new city charter 
went into effect this year. 


Mr. William E. Waggener, superintendent of 
schools at Rankin, Ill., died at a hospital in 
Lafayette, Ind., on November 13th. Mr. Rankin 
was 40 years old. 


Mr. R. G. Reynolds, principal of the People’s 
Academy, Morrisville, Vt., has been appointed 
State High School Inspector. Mr. Reynolds is a 
graduate of Dartmouth. He was formerly prin- 
cipal of the high schools at Cambridge and at 
Stowe, coming to Morrisville a year ago 


Mr. Frank L. Glynn has been selected by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education 
to conduct its development work in industria] 


education. Mr. Glynn has been director of the 
soardman Shops at New Haven, Conn., since 
their establishment and is known nationally as 
an advocate of the all-day industrial school. The 
exact nature of his work in Wisconsin has not 
been made public at the time of going to press 


Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president for 24 years of the 


State Teachers’ College at Greeley, Col., died 
November 11 after a short illness. He was born 
August 31, 1850, at Reagantown, Pa. He was a 
graduate and also held the Ph. D. degree from 
the Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. He 
taught in Waynesburg College, in the Greens- 
burg, Pa., public schools, in th® Indiana. Pa. 


state normal school, and in Reading, Pa., until 
1891. His entire career was devoted to the pro- 
fession of education and he was well known 


among school people. 
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QUICK orterry EXIT 
IN CASE OF FIRE 


is accomplished with certainty when uniform and distinctive signals are 
used in connection with the SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. The “FASCO” Com- 
} bined Local and Auxiliary Fire Alarm System provides uniform and distinctive 
signals, with or without connection to the Municipal Fire Department, at 
the will of the operator. 






















This is the only system operated in a DOUBLE 
PROTECTED CIRCUIT which insures absolute 
RELIABILITY AND 
CERTAINTY OF 
OPERATION. 
Designed to meet school 
requirements. Over three 
hundred systems in suc- 


cessful use for more than 
seven years. 


THE SYSTEM WHICH 
HAS BEEN TRIED 
OUT AND IS KNOWN 

TO BE RIGHT. rie out above hows gaae 


being broken to give ac- 
cess to the lever operating 
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The cut above shows 
normal appearance of “ 
signal station, and the Approved by the ye ined dril = a 
- neem goowe meted National Board of ee signa . _ 
0 operating same to ee . aie ) ) ws ~ 
give a fire drill signal Fire Underwriters lever being pulled 
without calling the fire 
department 
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| FIRE ALARM SIGNAL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








col Hygiene Not 


x= : 
CLOSING SCHOOLS DURING EPIDEMICS. ports of the conditions have been made to 


Epidemics of various kinds are a great source parents. 
of loss of time and money to every school sys Ann Harbor, Mich Free dental treatment for 
tem. Some of the diseases strike such terror to school children has been provided thru the co 
the community in which they occur that public operation of the dentistry department of the 
sentiment demands that the schools be closed. University and the school authorities. All chil 

In the light of modern sanitary science this dren who are in need of dental treatment re 
sentiment, as well as the plan of closing school ceive attention at the hands of the dentist on 
in response to its demand are both wrong. In Saturday afternoon of each week 


aie 


the first place the sentiment is developed at the Kansas City, Mo. Dental inspection has been 
wrong time It should be directed at the pre introduced as a part of the hygiene work of the 
vention of the epidemic, rather than its control city health department A number of local 
after once started Again, the closing of the dentists have volunteered for the work 

school is the poorest possible method of check East Liverpool, O A dental clinic has been 
ing the epidemic, because it prevents the detec opened in one of the school buildings under the 
tion of fresh cases which may spread disease thru direction of the local women’s club and the 
other routes rhe modern method which effectual dental society The members of the society will 
ly cuts short school epidemics, demands that the give one-half day each month to the work of the 
school be kept open, excluding cases which show clinic 

signs of infection on examination by the physi Boise. Ida Dental inspections of school chil 
cian, and permitting uninfected pupils to con dren were recently made by members of the 
tinue their work DD I. G. Parsons, Siour Falls : 


local dental society In the lower grades, about 


NS. DPD 
‘> per cent of the children had mouths which 
> _ = 5 i . : 7 : 
MEDICAL INSI ECTION. showed a neglect of the teeth In the upper 
York, Me rhe city health department has in grades, a decided improvement was noted over 
troduced a complete system of sanitary and med the conditions two years ago 
cal inspections in the schools Yr) work will Helena. Mont A school nurse has been em 
be in charg of a member of the department, who ployed to look after the health of the school chil 
is fam liar with the work and ar xpert in chil dren, to prevent the spread of disease and to 
— : disea The duties of the inspecto! nspe the sanitary conditions of the buildings 
w re he \ sion of nitation in school Soi} 1} ° ] 
building . oe Camieee Th SCROO Ele 11] Che members of the local dental 
yuildings, par \ eating, lighting and ver society ive co-operated with the school autl 
J i co-operate ith the school author 
tilation ne 1 spectior of pupils for ‘ @ iy nian @nae the tahlichman?é ¢ } 
; l whit : . pupl LOT a pila for the establishment of a dental 
weight, height and cal appearanc for de clinic The clinic seeks to be of benef to 
fecta of the eye, e: e, throat and teeth hildre1 } nnot } for dental t t 
ot at al teeth ‘ d annot pay for dental treatment 
rhe work will b pplemented bv lectures A gs hildren ith infect 
{ l Lures children with infectious eve dis 
and talkea on importa stions of hygiene and ases is 1 tained in School 144, N w Yor) 
ar I i aq in ¢& noo! 144, NeW rK 
aanitation, of inte res s and I are} e City ‘ ac) ae - hr anc nh # Dash) e a 
i i S$ a& Drancnh OF Pudbpiic “cnoo 
A dental survey of 1t) schools of Hallock ind is s an old building. It w 
and i i UU ill @ll O11 VULIGIIE y s rig 
\ ; a , : " : , : ; s ‘ ae Vi — 
linn, has been undertake vy A specialis R ated by District Superintendent Cecil A. Kidd 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


FOR SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES, ETC. 








To meet the requirements of 
State and City Authorities and Fire Underwriters 
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Combination Watchman 
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Children Protection 


and is intended to care for children whom the 
health department finds below Fifth Street. 
The children who come to the school are as- 
signed work according to their ability to use 
their eyes. The tasks are in great part manual 
but pupils are kept up to the standard in regular 
school subjects so that they may resume their 
places in the regular classes when they return. 
The pupils are trained in cleanliness. A reg: 
ular nurse is employed by the board of health 
to supervise the care of the eyes, to have charge 
of the medical work and to give lectures to the 
mothers on the care of children. Medical treat 
ments are given twice a week by a physician. 
The school houses a model bedroom, where moth 
ers are taught how to guard against disease. 
The efficacy of the medical treatment and 
talks is shown by the fact that only twenty out 
of the 800 patients have had to return for addi- 
tional treatment. The teachers are proud of thé 
fact that of the large number who have b2en 
enrolled, only one has gone back to a lower 
grade and the majority of them have returned to 
the regular grade from which they cam:2. 
Lima, O. According to a recent report of 
Supt. J. B. Collins, the eye and ear tests of 
pupils in the schools have proven beneficial. 
Faults in individual pupils have been discovered 
and remedied, and the health of all pupils has 
been greatly improved. The report shows thal 
1,563 tests of children were made for vision and 
hearing Of this number, 2,567 or more thal 
half of the enrollment, have had their eyes put 
in proper condition for work. In 52 cases, glasses 
were fitted on pupils. The cases of defective 


i 
} 


hearing were far less than those of defective 


Jerseyville, Ill A system of dental inspection 
he ) y + +3 ) } } } 
has been introduced in the schools Local der 


tists have consented to take charge of the it 


A census of the pupils in the public schools 

of St. Louis, to determine the number of boys 

girls are suffering from defects of 

speech, shows that there ars 563 children af 
#15 


licted with stuttering, lisping and other defec® 


rhe survey was made at the suggestion of Supt 
Ben Blewett and was conducted under the @ 


oman 
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tering brooms. 


Four men can easily cover more floor area 
where the Spencer is installed than five can 
with brooms—and the four will get al/ the 


dust and dirt. 


The Spencer does the work in half the time, 
and insures freedom from chalky, dust-laden 


air. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


SIDE from the better sanitary benefits 
affords, the Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaner for school buildings is more 
economical in the long run than dust-scat- 
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Easily installed 
school buildings. 


Operates by electricity. 
We build them 


anyone who will write us. 


620 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


in old as well 


in twelve sizes — 3 
power of one sweeper capacity, right up to 
40 horse power of 16 sweeper capacity. 


Descriptive Literature 


We shall be pleased to send interesting de- 
scriptive literature and a list of references to 
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Vacuum Cleaner 


Saves Money 
For Every School Board 
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ection of Dr. J. E. W. Wallin of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic of the board. 
The report shows that of the total number, 


1,448 children were found to have lisping defects 
This included 307 severe and 1,141 mild cases. 
There were 684 children who stuttered. This in- 
cluded 197 severe and 486 mild cases. The total 
number of pupils suffering with defects other 
than the two mentioned, is 495. The survey 
sought to learn the @xact number of pupils af- 
fected and to give the board of education an idea 


of the work which will eventually have to be 
done. 

Keokuk, Ia. A dental clinic is to be opened in 
one of the rooms of the George Washington 


School. 

A recent examination of 15,234 school children 
by the city health department of New York City 
revealed that 656 were diphtheria carriers. The 
department emphasized the fact that these chil 
dren, if allowed to mingle with other children, 
would carry the disease to them. 

A “Toothbrush Week” was held during 
week of November 15th at St. Paul, Minn, Dur- 
ing the week, adults and children were shown 
the need of oral hygiene thru lectures, motion 
picture films, lantern slides and window dis- 
plays. The visiting nurses had a large part in 
the campaign, giving lectures to teachers and co- 
Cperating with the oral hygiene committee. The 
businessm« n of the city identified themselves 
With the campaign as a matter of business 
economy 


the 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A tuberculosis clinic will be 


operated in connection with the open-air school. 


Five additional dental clinics have been opened 
in the schools, making a total of ten. The total 
cost is $8,356. 

Ottawa, Ill. Medical inspections of school 
children were conducted during the week of 
December 6th. The examiners gav2 particular 
atten! to the eyes, ears, noses and throats of 
the ch ldren 

A a, Ga. The school board, on December 
L, ‘ed a general physical examination of all 
Le to discover eye, ear, nose and throat 
def ind lung and heart diseases. It was 
pro that the school physician, Dr. We N., 
Ad} lake the tests. Considerable protest 


was made by the teachers and their friends, so 
that the board modified its order so as to permit 
the acceptance of certificates from family phy- 
sicians. 

The important connection between disease and 
non-promotion of school children is emphasized 
by a letter of instruction and warning issued on 
December 1, by Dr. Paul Paquin, director of the 
city health department, for Kansas City, Mo 
The school records showing that 32 per cent of 
the children failed of promotion last year, he 
says, is in the majority of cases directly trace- 
able to the fact that sickness required them to 
stay out of school at intervals long enough to 
miss important lessons at school. 


“The fault is laid on the home,” said Dr. 
Paquin. “And it is true that a great deal of the 
time lost by the pupils is because they are de- 
tained at home. But are either the children or 
the parents to blame? With the exception of 
the rare truancy cases the children are not wil- 
fully responsible. The real cause of 90 per cent 
of the failures is due to toothache, mumps, scar- 
let fever, measles, diphtheria and other prevent- 
able affections. Also, it is an alarming fact that 
80 per cent of the children have bad teeth. The 
solution of the problem is, in short, adequate 
medical inspection Preventing diseases among 
children will not only assist the development of 
stronger physiques and better mentalities upon 
which sound morality can be more readily de 
veloped, but it will be a material aid to the 
teachers and parents in keeping their children 
more steadily at school and more readily teach 
able.” 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Muscatine, Ia. Supt. Ira H. MelIntire, in co- 
operation with the teachers, recently held a 
toothbrush campaign in the schools. At each 
school, lectures were given on the care of the 
teeth and tubes of toothpaste were distributed 
among the pupils 

Boston, Mass. The board has appointed 41 
school physicians to care for the health of pupils 
in the elementary and high schools. The new 
staff of physicians replaces one of 78 physicians 

New Bedford, Mass. The local board of health 
recently distributed among the children of the 


public and private schools, circulars of advice 
to the parents. The circular gives excellent sug- 
gestions and is intended to reach the parents 
thru the children. It reads as follows: 

With every school year many children are 
brought together, affording excellent opportun- 
ity for the transmission of diseases if precaution- 
ary measures are not observed. 

Parents be watchful; any 
tion in your child. 

The time to prevent 
beginning. 

The diseases to be dreaded among school chil- 
dren are scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, chick 
en pox and whooping cough. 

The co-operation of all parents in the city is 
earnestly desired by the health and school de 
partments. 

A very light case of any disease in one child 
may cause a very serious case in another. 

Be suspicious of a cold. It generally 
something else. 

Call a doctor 
the city can. 

It is best to be on the safe side. “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


note unusual condi- 


serious disease is at the 


leads to 


If you cannot afford a physician 


Report at once to the board of health if your 
child has either of the diseas®s named above. 

It is your duty as a citizen to assist in keeping 
up a high health standard. 

The health of a city is determined by its death 
rate. Look after the children. 

Prevention, protection and precaution 
be the watchwords of every parent. 

Cintinnati, O. An open-air school for children 
in the convalescent wards of the general hospi- 
tal has been opened. The school will be under 
the direct charge of Miss Anne Logan, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Grand Forks, N. D. A schoo! nurse has been 
employed to supervise the health of the school 
children and to prevent the spread of disease. 

Fairfield, Me. A school for tubercular chil- 
dren has been opened at the Fairfield Sanitorium 


should 


under the direction of one of the patients, a 
former teacher. Eight children have been @2n 
rolled. 
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School work. 





construction. 


Our book, ‘‘The Planning of a Gymnasium,” 
is valuable to School Authorities contem- 


plating or building gymnasiums. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 


ALL NATIONS 


WOOL COTTON 
“EXCEL”? SILK 


WE MANUFACTURE FLAGS FOR 
THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS, THE 


MUNICIPALITIES AND MANY 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Catalog mailed on request 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


CHICAGO 





EVENING SCHOOLS. 

New York, N. Y. A free architectural draw- 
ing course has been introduced in the Washing- 
ton Heights Evening High School. The classes 
are open to students in architects’ or contract- 
ors’ offices and to public school graduates. 

Negaunee, Mich. An evening school has been 
opened for foreign-born students. 

Hancock, Mich. A free evening school for 
aliens has been opened. 

Cambridge, Mass. An evening course in ac- 
counting has been opened at the Rindge Techni- 
cal School. The course is intended to give a 
working knowledge of the principles of account- 
ing. It is under the direction of Mr. R. M. 
Roberts 

Independence, Mo. An evening school has 
been opened at the Columbian School. 

New Orleans, La. A class in German has been 
formed at the Warren Easton High School. An 
expert teach®r is in charge. 

Portland, Ore. A department of child devel- 
opment and home economics for parents has 
been opened at the St. Johns evening school. 
An employment bureau for the benefit of stu- 
dents who are unemployed, has been opened in 
connection with the evening school, upon the 
recommendation of Supt. L. R. Alderman. It 
seeks to provide positions for pupils and to 
locate vacancies in business and mercantile es- 
tablishments. 

Brunswick, Me An evening school has been 
opened in the high school with an attendance of 
sixtv students. 

Devils Lake, N. D An evening school has 
been opened in one of the school buildings, with 
an enrollment of thirty foreigners. <A_ tuition 
fee of $2 is charged. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Bureau of Public School 
Examiners has undertaken the employment of 
experts in various subjects for service in the 
evening schools. The Bureau seeks physicians 
to teach biology and physiology, lawyers to 
teach commercial law, bank officials for work in 
accountancy, and secretaries for the teaching of 
stenography and allied subjects. 

An evening school h been successfully con- 
ducted in the high schoo! at Fort Smith, Ark., 
for the past year and a half 


Medart Gymnasium Equipment 


specified as a standard for quality 
insures adjustment and mobility 
in apparatus as required for Public 
Our Catalog K 
shows the exclusive features of our 


‘EXCEL’? SILK 


It has met a posi- 



















CENTRAL 


them 


; COTTON High 


tive demand in the community and has the sup- 
port of a large student enrollment. 

The school offers the special industrial courses 
for mechanics, carpenters and draughtsmen and 
also a number of cultural courses. The sessions 
are from 7:30 to 9:30 and the classes meet twice 
a week for a period of twelve weeks. 

The courses include mechanical drawing, shop- 
work, penmanship, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
business arithmetic, business English, chemistry, 
cooking, foods and foodstuffs, sewing, millinery, 
Spanish, literature, vocal music, and physical 
culture. 

The estimated cost for one term’s work in- 
cluding salaries, heating, lighting and supplies, 
is $750, or less than $2 per student, for a total 
of 379 students. 

Cleveland, O. Nine citizenship classes have 
been formed under the direction of the board of 
education. Classes are conducted once each week 
from seven to nine o’clock. The instruction is 
enlivened by stereopticon lectures showing views 
of Cleveland Cuyahoga County, State of Ohio, 
Washington, D. C., interesting spots in America, 
and patriotic events in American history. 

Lansing, Mich. 
eigners has been opened. 

Joliet, Ill. The board has reopened the even- 
ing classes. A fee of $2 is exacted, which will be 
returned if the students attend three-fourths of 
the sessions. 

Des Moines, Ia. Evening schools have been 
opened at the East and West High Schools. 
Courses in grade and high school subjects and in 
Spanish are offered. 

Davenport, Ia. A course in salesmanship has 
been begun under the direction of expert instruc 
tors. 

Rock Island, Ill. The Rock Island Night Schoo! 
opened on October 19 with an enrollment of 425 
and it is believed by school authorities that the 
attendance will be 500 before half of the term is 
ended. The courses are largely vocational. The 
English classes are especially strong. 

Hamilton, O. The board of education has re- 
fused the use of the high school auditorium as 
a meeting place for a socialist political meeting. 
A rule of the board provides that the auditorium 
shall not be used for political meetings. 





No. 9217 


Apparatus for Science Laboratories 
412-420 ORLEANS STREET 


Catalog ‘‘A3”’ describes 





A free evening school for for- ' 


Soil Acidity 


Its Presence May Readily Be 
Detected By 
The Truog Soil Acidity Tester 


Indicates clearly notonly the 
presence of soil acidity but the 
degree of the acidity. Con- 
sists of a special Aleohol Heater, 
50c.c. Graduate, Boiling Flask, 
Measuring Cup, Spatula, and 
all necessary reagents. The 
test takes 10 to 15 minutes, 
and the degree of acidity is 
shown by the color assumed 
by the white test paper used 
| as compared with a chart of 
4 standard colors furnished. 

A full set of directions is included. 


Furnished complete, in a neat hard- 
wood carrying case. Price, Net $5.00 


SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 





















CHICAGO. U.S. A. 


OARDS OF EDUCATION readily 


appreciate the relative values offered 


—that’s why they buy Medart 


Lockers. 
The following are a few representative 


School equipments recently con- 


tracted for and installed by us: 


Kansas City, Mo 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Muncie, Ind .1444 u 
St. Joseph, Mo 1250 “ 
Kansas City, Kans... .1104 " 
Cedar Rapids, la 1058 


1914 Lockers 
1550 s 


them in detail. 


Send for it. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Burlington, Vt. An evening school has been 
opened in the high school for the benefit of those 
who desire to obtain a high school diploma and 
for those who wish instruction in special subjects. 

Flint, Mich. A salesmanship course has been 
introduced in the evening school. 

yeneva, Ill. Evening courses in English and 
civics have been provided. 

Grand Haven, Mich. A class in English for 
foreigners has been formed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Classes have been formed 
in eleven evening schools. A large enrollment in 
commercial subjects was registered at the Junior 
High School. 

Minneapolis, Minn. An evening school entirely 
devoted to the instruction of women has been 
opened for the first time. The classes are held 
in the Girls’ Vocational School. 

Newburyport, Mass. Classes in English for 
foreigners, citizenship, and business subjects have 
been formed at the evening school. 

New York, N. Y. A class has been organized 
at the Murray Hill Trades School for the training 
of typewriter mechanics. Sessions are held four 
evenings each week. 

Portland, Ore. Spanish has been added in the 
evening schools. Three Spanish teachers from 
South America have been obtained in exchange 
for a similar number of English teachers. 

Trenton, N. J. An evening class for pottery 
workers has been opened at one of the local 
pottery plants. The proprietor of the plant fur- 
nishes the room, light and heat, and the city 
furnishes the teacher. 


Boston, Mass. The Boston Evening School of 
Trades offers a number of courses for women in 
the lines of sewing, power machine work and 
millinery. For power machine operators, courses 
are offered in straight stitching for speea, gar 
ment construction and special machines. For 
seamstresses and dressmakers, cutting and fit 
ting, sketching and designing, making and fit 
ishing have been provided. For milliners ane 
seamstresses, millinery sewing, frame making 
and covering, trimming and copying of models 
are offered. Needle workers are offered courses 
in smocking and embroidery stitches, neckwear, 
cctton and linen wear. Another group of courses 
is offered for housekeepers and waitresses. 
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TROST & TROST, Architects 
El Paso 


School Board Jounal 


THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Paso 


** The Plumbing is to be the best that modern science can devise.’’ 


R. J. TIGHE, Supt. El Paso Schools. 


THE ABOVE EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
EL PASO PUBLIC SCHOOLS COUPLED WITH THE FACT THAT 


CLOW SCHOOL PLUMBING FIXTURES 


WILL BE INSTALLED, PROVES AGAIN THAT CLOW SCHOOL PLUMBING 
FIXTURES ARE RECOGNIZED AS THE BEST 


WE DO 


NOT MAKE CLAIMS WE CANNOT PROVE 


‘“‘THE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW THE RULE” 


James B. Clow & Sons 





USE OF MANUAL TRAINING 
MACHINERY. 

] Condon of Cincinnati, has issued 

the following rules for the use of machinery in 


the manual training departments of the high and 
grade schools: 


Supt. R. J. 


_ Students may be permitted to use a hand 
Jointer and circular saw only after they have 
had individual instruction and special permission 
each time such permission is desired, the in- 
Structor to see that the machine is properly set 
and guard in place. 

“Students may be permitted to use a band saw, 
planer, lathe, sander, mortiser and grinder only 
after they have had careful instructions as to 
their proper use and a demonstration of the safe 
way of handling them.” 

A hand jointer or circular saw must not be 
used by students or instructors without guard in 
Place, and said guard must not be removed except 
by instructor for purposes of sharpening or mak- 
ing adjustments, and at such times the belt must 
be removed from the machine or fuses taken 
from the switch box, with the one exception that 
for the purpose of cutting tenons, instructor may 
remove guard from circular saw, providing he 
Substitutes an improvised one which will hold 
the wood firmly against fence and also extend at 
least one inch above the top of saw. 

Not more than one person shall be permitted 
at any time on machine, unless a second one is 
required as a helper. 

Guards must not be prevented from returning 
to their normal position by any holding device 
which thwarts the purpose of such a guard. 

Mac! S must not be used in the absence of 
the director from the room. 


CHICAGO 


Established 1878 DENVER 


Instructors from other schools, who are com- 
petent, may use machines under the same con- 
ditions mentioned above, except that the regular 
instructor need not be present. 

On a 6-inch jointer no piece of wood less than 
12 inches long, 1 inch wide and % inch thick 
shall be applied. 

On any jointer larger than 6-inch, no piece of 
wood less than 16 inches long, 1% inches wide 
and % inch thick shall be applied. 

No piece of wood less than 16 inches long shall 
be ripped on a circular saw. 

No piece of wood less than 10 inches long shall 
be cross cut on a circular saw, the 10 inch part 
or greater length to rest against the cross cutting 
fence. 

A notched stick shall be used for pushing piece 
of wood past the saw, unless the piece is of sufii- 
cient length to permit a helper to draw it thru 
from the rear of the machine. 

The circular saw should not extend more than 
% inch thru the thickness of the board it is 
cutting. 

The operator of a circular saw should never 
stand in line with the revolving blade. 

No piece of wood shall be cut on a band saw 
unless it has a perfectly flat, true surface to 
rest on the saw table. 

The saw glide shall in all cases be kept as near 
the top surface of the piece of wood as possible. 

These rules are the result of a serious accident 
to a student who carelessly handled a saw in- 
stalled in one of the high school buildings. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
Boston, Mass. The schoo] board has amended 
the rules governing the issuing of licenses in 


day industrial and continuation schools. The 
amendment reads: 
“The board of superintendents may issue 


licenses to serve as aids and student aids in day 
industrial and continuation schools to persons 
who present satisfactory evidence of good char- 
acter and health as follows: 

(a) To serve as aid in day industrial and con- 
tinuation schools: To persons who have had 
three years’ satisfactory experience in the prac- 
tical pursuit of the industry the candidate is to 
teach, or, one year’s successful experience in 
teaching such subject to classes. 

(b) To serve as student aid in day industrial 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SEND FOR A COPY OF MODERN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS No. Sill 


SALES OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 





schools: To advanced students in said schools. 

“Licenses expire on the 3lst day of August of 
the second year following the date of issue, and 
may not be extended or renewed.” 

Haverhill, Mass. The board has amended a 
number of its rules for the conduct of the schools. 
The following changes have been made: 

1. The superintendent shall see that the 
methods of instruction are essentially the same 
in the same grades in different schools. 

2. Principals shall be in their buildings at 
least twenty minutes before the opening of 
schools. 

3. The designation of truant officer shall 
changed to attendance officer. 

4. Teachers shall enforce the rules for com- 
pulsory education, and shall keep themselves in- 
formed of the laws passed by the state. 

5. Supervisors are required to devote their 
entire time to school visitation. They shall fol- 
low regular programs approved by the superin 
tendent and shall work in harmony with the 
principals. 

6. Tuition pupils shall pay tuition in advance. 

Indianapolis, Ind. . Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. J. G. Collicott, the board has ordered a 
rigid enforcement of the rule requiring tuition 
of all non-resident students. Supt. Collicott esti- 
mates that 439 students are in att2ndance in the 
schools who should pay tuition. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has ruled that phy- 
sical examinations shall be required of all boys 
entering the Trade School for Boys. The rule 
seeks to assist the physical education d2part- 
ment in selecting boys who are in need of spe- 
cial training. 

Whitman, Mass. The board has ordered that 
janitors remain in the school buildings during 
school hours. The rule seeks to give better 
protection to the pupils in case of fire or emer- 
gency 

Shelden, Ia. 


be 


The board has prohibited the use 
of tobacco on the school grounds. Pupils are 
forbidden to carry tobacco in any form while 
on the grounds. 

Sacramento, Cal. The board has adopted a 
rule intended to define the responsibility of 
pupils in school activities. It also gives the 
board authority to punish students for violations 
of propriety. 
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The International Novice 

Championship Typewriter 
Contest 


At the Annual Business Show at the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, NewYork, October 25,1915; 








WAS WON BY 


Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 


Operating a Model 10 


Remington Typewriter 


Miss Stollnitz wrote 114 words per minute net 
for fifteen minutes, a world’s record for novices 
in International Championship Contests 


This novice event is open only to those who have never used a typewriter 
previous to September, 1914. It is therefore the one event that gives a real 
indication of the machine’s part in the development of speed in typ*writing. 

‘The question of typewriter merit is not determined by what the exceptional 
operator of exceptional training can do, dut by what the average operator can do. 

And the best answer to this question, afforded by any speed contest, is, 
what can the novice do ?—for the novice stage is the stage through which all 
operators Must pass, 

By this test the Remington has proved itself to be THE operator’s 
machine—the machine which enables the operator to do the most and the 
best work from the very outset, and ever after. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
[ Incorporated ] 


New York and Everywhere 
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GLAUBER 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS ARE BEST 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


The users’ lips cannot touch jet. 30 inches 
high—the smallest pupil can use it. 








Self-closing valve, ring control, turns either 
to right or left. A child with an armful of 
books can readily operate bubbler with the 
one free hand. 













(Ring control bubblers which operate by 
pressing down frequently stick, making two 
hands necessary). 


GLAUBER BUBBLERS 
WERE GIVEN THE AWARD 
OF HONOR AT THE te 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION «tue partmoutn 


The self-closing mechanism of all our self-closing bubblers 











is the same as is used in our celebrated ball-bearing, self-closing 
basin cocks, which also were given the AWARD OF HONOR 
THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRIZE. 

Specify “GLAUBER ‘DARTMOUTH ’” 
Drinking Fountain and it will be 
FURNISHED COMPLETE AS SHOWN. 
















If further information is required, send for literature. 


GLAUBER BRASS MEG. COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 






New York 


Mission Street 130 W. 32nd Street 











cise care in applying the floor dressing; that a 
better grade of oil be adopted and used, and 
that a cheaper flooring, pref*rably first common 
maple flooring, be laid in schoolrooms. Such 
floors should be oiled immediately after being 
laid, later cleaned and a coat of linseed oil 
applied. 

In view of the recent fire disaster in Massa 
chussets and the consequent loss of life, Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, has di- 


Louisville, Ky Land, buildings and equip be responsible for the progress and conduct of re cted the State Board of Education to co-oper- 
ment of the public school system have a value the center, subject to the general supervision of te with school superintendents and directors in 


of about $4,000,000, according to a recent report the superintendent of schools. 


of Business Director Samuel D. Jones. Build 
ings are valued at $3,243,565, equipment at $301, 
235, and land at $446,500 

Washington, D, C ‘he board plans to develop 
the social centers thru the formation of evening 
achools for adults. Teachers will be provided for 
community groups of citizens who desire to meet 
in the school buildings at night. Up to the pres 
ent, the school auditoriums have been used 
mainly by parents’ and teachers’ associations 
and citizens’ associations 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education 
of Dubuque, la, steps were taken to establish 
a social center at the Audubon School 

The purpose or aim of the center to be estab 
lished at the school as set forth in the resolution 


condition for use 


caution be taken 
lives and property 


Assistant State Commissioner Thomas E. Fin 
egan of New York State has addressed the school 
boards of the Empire State, calling attention to 
the law governing the construction of stairways, 
staircases, fire escapes and fire drills. The law 
requires that boards shall place the school build 
ings in proper condition 
children and teachers who may be accommodated 
in them. Frequent examinations must be made 
of buildings and equipment to ascertain whether 
the same are safe and afford the proper protec 
tion to the inmates Exits must be in proper 
in case of emergency Com 
missioner Finegan urges that every possible pre tion concerning the 


to avoid fires and to protect 


making an investigation of all school property to 
ascertain in what way it is equipped to protect 
against the loss of life by fire. 

A blank report has been sent to every school 
board in the Keystone State. Boards are asked 
to report (1) the number of stories in each 
school building, (2) the number of pupils in 
each building, (3) whether or not the building 
is of fireproof construction, (4) what fire escapes 
are provided, (5) how many exits other than 
fire escapes, (6) whether in the judgment of the 
Board there are sufficient exits to insure safe 
retirement in case of fire, (7) whether fire drills 
are conducted as required by law. 

Directors are also requested to give informa- 
use of fire hose, fire extin- 
guishers and other protective measures. 


to protect the lives of 


i 1} , \ ' foll T) Special attention is called to the Code require 
adopte y the Boar Ss as ) “The nr , : 2 whic ride: 
h altht | : 1 : ils = ao 7a if | ; Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of public education ments which provide: 

t ‘ 1oOri ‘ 1 sO le se 1 1s "eS . . TT « ; ‘ M sf ic ; ° . 
ee ee eee ee " OF leisure. has approved a recommendation of the finance (1) That in any school district of the second, 
That is to say, it shall aim to occupy in a suit 


t 
able and proper manner the leisure time (even 


ings) of the young people of the ne iborhood 


committee providing for ; , 
000. The board provided for a serial issue to ‘Wo stories high, hereafter built or leased for 


a bond issue of $3,000, third or fourth class, every building more than 


Mor this purpose the auditorium and such other mature at the rate of $100,000 annually and in — purposes, shall be of fireproof construc 
rooms of the Audubon School as may be neces terest at 4% per — rhe tax levy for school (2) That in all school buildings ore than 
sary, shall be open not to exceed two evenings  PUTPOSES ane Geen See 6 Ok one “ators high all atinane cota on a os a 
a week, beginning the first week in De mber Chicago, Ill \ sp cial committee of the board } o from sheancoan ; ashe ) i io 7 ther 
for social, musical, literary and healthfull rx ppointed to study matter of floor dressing sve inte thadte : sh Ne . aan” =. 
reative purpost In line with this general pu for the floors of school buildings, has presented (3) That all ‘school Salldines ehad have the 
ae if there | 1. sufficient demand for it—\ 1 repo! Se ae the efficiency of the material necessary fire escapes and safety appliances re 
shall open a cla girls and women of the d Htiminating dust quired by law 

trict, |, e met y in which the Audubor The com ee In report, cited two objec (4) That fire drills shall b p?riodically con- 
School ia located estic science and at tions W S ild be overcome The dressing ducted in every school building at least once 
oh one even en \ rl social center ena Cy rken the floors, and when every school month 

will be under th: lirect of the Board | ed t freely, makes the surfac slippery Directors are directly responsible for school 
of Kducation and 1) itendent of school i dangerous IK upo! properties and the two important considerations 
and under the jmmed lirection of the pri ie vercome isadvantages has beet in this connection are the health and safety of 
cipal of the Audubon s&s The latter is t ecommended tors be cautioned to exer the children 
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WOMEN AS EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS. 


The United States Department of the Interior, thru the Bureau of 
Education, has just issued its new educational directory for the year 
1915-16. The directory includes a list of administrative positions held by 
women and is particularly commendable for its completeness and 
promptness. 

Of the 12,000 conspicuous positions in the country, 2,500 are held by 
women. These include college presidents, state superint?ndents, county 
superintendents, directors of industrial training, heads of departments of 
education in colleges and universities, directors of schools for afflicted 
and exceptional children, and librarians. 


Twenty-four of the 622 colleges and universities listed are presided 
over by women. Of the nearly 3,000 county superintendencies in the coun- 
try, 508 are filled by women. The tendency to fill these positions with 
women is limited almost wholly to the West. Montana has no men acting 
as county superintendents, while Wyoming has only two. Kentucky is 
the only Southern state which utilizes women in this office, 26 at present 
being employed. In the city superintendencies, men predominate. There 
are 26 women city superintendents in a total of over 2,000. 


Seventy institutions for the blind are listed, of which fifteen are 
directed by women. Of the 75 state schools for the deaf, ten are under 
the leadership of women; of the 22 private institutions of the same char- 
acter, sixteen have women superintendents. Twenty of the 31 private 


institutions for the feebleminded are under the sup2rvision of women. 


Fourteen out of 86 directorships of industrial schools are held by 
women, and 48 of the 200 schools of art are in charge of women. Women 
have almost a monopoly of the library positions. Out of 1,300 public and 
society libraries, 1,075 are supervised by women. 

The Federal Bureau has exemplified the call for women in executiv? 
positions. Of the 33 bureau officials listed, eleven are held by women. 


eo, A SYSTEM OF FIRE DRILLS. 


The school department of Milwaukee, has co-operated recently with 
a safety committe? of the municipal fire department, a committee of prin- 
cipals, and the Public Safety Commission of the City. It has been recom 
mended that fire drills be held on pleasant days, that they occur at 
varying hours, and that teachers should not be notified in advanc®? of the 
proposed drills. For general use in all the schools, the following system 
of signals has been ordered: 


—- —- —_ —_  — Rise and stand at attention at seats 

Followed by a pause? and 
—_ = Use all exits. 

Do not use exit one. 

Do not use exit two. 

~ Do not use exit three 

— — Do not use exit four. 

— — — Do not use exit five. 

— — (Repeatthreetimes) Use fire escap2s. 

The following suggestions have been made for further safeguarding 
the schools: 

Exits shall be numbered consecutively beginning with number one 
at the northwest corner of the building, thence going to the east, south 
and west sides. A placard furnished by the Board of School Directors, 
bearing the number of the exit, in white on red background, shall be 
conspicuously placed above each exit door on the inside. 

Rapid dismissal signals shall be posted in a conspicuous plac? in 
each classroom. In high schools and trade schools a statement indicat- 
ing the exit to be regularly used shall be posted in each classroom. 

Each school shall be provided with an independent system of gongs 
to be used only for giving rapid dismissal signals. It shall be a mechan- 
ical system and shall be operated by hand. It shall provide for at least 
one gong on each floor and shall be so constructed that the gongs can be 
operated from all the floors and the basement, and, further, that the gongs 
on the various floors can be sounded separately. 

When the general rapid dismissal signal is given, that is, the five 
strokes in rapid succession, pupils shall rise and stand at attention until 
the second signal has been given, when they shall leave the room. 

Each teacher shall lead her class from the building. 

The principal of each school shall name a teacher whose duty it shall 
be to turn in the alarm to call the fire department in case of fire. 

All spiral fire escapes shall b2 provided with slides of zinc or copper 

All exit doors shall ultimately be provided with panic bolts. 


SCHOOL ART LEAGUE LUNCHEON. 

The School Art League of New York City held its annual luncheon 
On December 5th in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. More than three thou- 
Sand guests were present to hear the reports of the society on its year’s 
work in the schools. Mr. Robert W. DeForest, vice-president, presided 
at the luncheon and 24 women from the city high schools acted as host 
esses at the different tables. 

During the luncheon, a number of addresses were made. Mr. Henry 
Bruere, city chamberlain, spoke on the subject of “training the citizens 
to appreciate art.” Dr. John H. Finley of the University of New York, 
Praised the work of the league in the schools. He spoke of the growing 
appreciation of the children for art work and said that they were begin- 
ning to realize that the art treasures of the city were their own. Mrs 
V. G. Simphovitch told of the entrance of art into the homes of the poor 
and what its enjoyment meant to them. 


lhe work of the league was described by the secretary, Miss Florenc2 


N. Levy. She told how nearly 70,000 persons have been reached by th? 
leaguc 8 efforts, with a budget of less than $3,500. More than four hun- 
dred dals have be2n distributed in both elementary and high schools 
Thru the efforts of Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, a number of talented art 
a have been supported on scholarships in various industrial art 
seni 

e conclusion of the luncheon, a number of students of the high 
Scho ve exhibitions of drawing skill. Sketches in color were com- 
plete ght minutes while the guests looked on. 
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The J-M SANITOR. 
| DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A glance at the above illustration 
taken from life shows more clearly than 
words can explain just why the J-M 
SANITOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN can- 
not possibly carry dangerous germs from 
one child to another. 











The important fact is that the water 
instead of proceeding from a _ metal 
spout, to which child after child re- 
peatedly presses its mouth, issues in 8 
small streams from a metal ring, inches 
away from the child’s lips, and unites 
into a jet to which the lips are applied. 
The waste water falls through the ring 
to the basin below. 




















Thus, as neither the child’s lips, nor the waste 

water from the lips, touches any metal in proximity 

; to the mouth, it is not possible for the J-M Sanitor 

to carry germs as do most ordinary fountains 
commonly thought safe. 

The J-M Sanitor Fountain is germ proof. 

Prominent educators say it should be in every 


school. 


Send for Drinking Fountain Booklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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Patek’s 
Egshelcote 


The standard washable 
dull finish oil paint 


For School Interiors 








FOR 1916 
Egshelcote your School Walls 


Make them 
Beautiful, Washable, Sanitary 


=3 PATEK BROTHERS, Sole Makers, MILWAUKEE 
BB MMM LLOLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLUL LULL LULL LLL 






NATIONAL 


. , - to close a door. No 
Toe. e latches needed. Doors 


|, Seether 








Made in U. S. A. 


Ghe 


Norton School House Holder Check 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“SafetyFirst” 


The Norton 4 valve, 2 
speed Holder Check is es- 
pecially adapted for 


School House doors. Uni- 


form speed is the safe way 


close steadily and abso- 
lutely without noise. 
Held open at any angle 
required. 


Norton Door CheckCo. 


904 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


(Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 


RAN DER ALIAS CG 


APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 
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CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Sandy, Utah. A twenty weeks’ short course 

Windsor Conn The students of the was opened in November at the Granite High 
commercial department have formed a club to School. Regular high school work was given 
interest the members in commercial matters with credit of one-half year toward graduation 


and to encourage friendship and mutual help- The classes were in charge of a speciai teacher 


Locks, 


fulness among the students. The club has 4nd the work proved popular with the boys and 
planned visits to business houses, talks by prac girls who came during the slack season in the 
tieal businessmen and other interesting fea- farming district. 


tures 

An Agricultural Short Course for farmer boys 
was begun in the Township High 
School, Geneseo, Ill, on December 6th. The 
course will be continued until March 3 and is in 
tended to be of benefit to the following boys: 

(1) Those whose help is needed on the farm 
at certain seasons when school ts in session 
Irregular attendance causes them to fall behind 
in school work, they become discouraged and 
le uve school : : 

(2) Those who did not at first appreciate the our Neodesha high school for the seventh, 


In a progress report on the junior high school, 
Neodesha, Kansas, Superintendent Harry P 
Study, makes the following significant state 
ments: 


Geneseo 


the Commissioner of Edu 
‘There is no question that the elim 
after the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades has been one of the greatest reproaches 
to our educational system.’ It is, therefore, witn 
interest that I give the yearly enrollment in 
ighth 
value of a good education and dropped out of ®nd ninth grades for the past four years, going 
school before completing, or shortly after com back one year before the establishment of the 
pleting the eighth grade junior high school The enrollment for 1915-16 

(3) Those who on account of financial reasons s based on the actual enrollment in October, 
1915, and will be larger before the end of the 
school year 


“In his last report, 
cation says: 
ination 


or sickness have been delayed in school work 
rhese boys often find it embarrassing to return 
o school 


i 


Seventh Grade—1912-13 


7\ 

(4) Those who are able to attend high school 1913-14 7s 
only a short time, and who desire agricultural 1914-15 92 
work of a practical nature 1915-16 QS 

he time of the course has been fixed to enroll Righth Grads 1912-13 6 
the students when the farmer can best spare 1913-14 63 
their services rhe course opens after the busy 1914-15 71 
fall season and closes before the spring work 1915-16 St 
bes ‘ The subjects are practical ¢ i academic 
ie character and includ: : at iad ho a Ninth Grade 1912-13 61 
aly )) BW ine and poultry usbandry Knelis) L91S-14 64 
with special relation to bovs’ interests AY 1914 LS 1 
penma hip nd a tudy of farm ]} 1915-16 
metic with « phasis on farn AeeK y rhe figures show an increase of 40 per cent 
and feed pro} ind general farm probl he seventh grade, 36 per cent in the eighth 
manual train cluding elementary drawings and per cent in the ninth grade, over the 
care and handling ools, and the making nroliment in those grades in 1912-13 before the 
articles of p inior high school was organized 

The course ng the third year of its We have discovered by the questionnair: 
existence and ha past been very ecess d the ew org an ization is popular 
ful. The work is un © supervision ot Pr \\ parents and pupils, less than five per 
cipal F. J. Mabrey of the « eseo Township Hig! cent of the patrons manife siden disapproval of 
School he new scheme 


“Whether the new plan is in itself any better 
than the old may be a debatable question, but 
there can be no question but that the agitation 
for the junior high school plan has resulted in 
better schools for Neodesha. 

“We have made our advocacy of the new or- 
ganization a means to an end; we have de- 
manded better teachers, smaller classes and im- 
proved teaching conditions as a prerequisite to 
its success. We have focused the attention of 
the school board and patrons upon the necessity 
of distinctly superior attainments in our teach 
ers; we have purposely confronted ourselves 
with a condition demanding consummate knowl- 
edge and skill in the teacher and supervisor. 

‘The teacher problem is the most insistent 
The ordinary high school teacher is long on 
academic training and short on sympathy and 
understanding. He is in fact, a partial fa lure 
because he cannot teach below the ninth grade. 
The ordinary high school teacher will fail to 
meet the special problems of the junior high 
school. In the senior high school, that same 
teacher imitates the college in his methods. He 
fails to realize the essential unity in teaching 
methods all the way thru the course of public 
school education.” 

iSalle, Ill. A course in methods of 
has been introduced in the LaSalle Township 

High School. The course is intended to prepare 
the graduates of the high school more efficiently 

for teaching in the rural schools 

structor is in charge. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has prepared a sot of 
rules to govern the conduct of high school 
dances. Pupils are prohibited from smoking on 
school property. Those who attend dances must 
not leave the dancing room until they leave for 
home. The rules have been adopte d to overcome 
a number of abuses which have crept into the 
dancing 


teaching 


A special in- 


Altho there has been an increase of 9,000 in 
the attendance of the New York high schools 
during the fall of 1915, the teaching force has 
not been increased, and no new positions will be 
created A consolidation of classes is being 
made under a special committee of the board of 
superintendents. 
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Nelson Closet Stall with Ventilating Chamber 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Branch Offices and \ 
Selling Agencies: | 






















FOR BEAUTY AND SERVICE 


you will find Rundle-Spence Drinking Fountains unexcelled. 
Our Drinking Fountains are used in many of the prominent 
schools thruout the country, because they meet all the Z- 
portant requirements of maximum service combined with 
beauty and finish. 


SER 


School Boards appreciate their installation because they 
are sanitary in every respect, and meet all requirements ol 
the State law. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


are guaranteed to give the most satisfactory results. They 
are neat in appearance, and do not require extra care to keep 
them in condition. Our fountains are made to harmonize 
with the most beautiful surroundings. The surface has a 
smooth, white enameled finish. 


SRI eS 


nh RAO AAS ATE 


Can be supplied with Bubbler (continuous flow) or sell 
Bubbler heads. In ordering be sure to spect) y. 


Send for our latest catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Beauty Efficiency 


are ensured in the toilet room 
where Nelson Fixtures are 
installed. If the toilet room 
is carefully planned and 
equipped, and perfect sani- 
tation assured, it becomes an 
important part of the school. 


NELSON FIXTURES 


do not rust, change color, nor 
lose their glossy finish. They 
are easy to install, and guaranteed 
to withstand the roughest kind 
of usage. 





The accompanying illustration 
shows a double set of closet stalls, 
with utility chamber. We manu- 
facture many different designs and 
styles for school use. These are 
illustrated and described in our 
catalog called “A Few Points on 
Sanitation.” 


Write today for this catalog. 


Nelson Mfs. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























MORE 
SANITARY 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


The Verdict of those who 


have adopted the lens 
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Vermin Proof 


Closet Partitions 


Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 


A staunch, sturdy, dependable product; offering advantages both in 
the installation and service, not to be realized in the use of stalls constructed 
from other materials. 


It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘““Nokorode”’ Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
forced posts. 

Furnished without doors when desired. 

Equally adapted for Latrines, Dry or Individual Closets and 
Shower Stalls. 


Write for 
Special Bulletin describing 


Were 


SASH 


FOR SCHOOLS 


You can have full information for the 
asking 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 


CRESCENT 


Wood Working 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 


Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 


tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. 













A CATALOG OF AGRICULTURAL SLIDES. 

The McIntosh Stereopticon Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has just issued a catalog of agricultural 
slides suitable for school, lecture and social cen 
ter uses. 

The catalog contains forty pages and is in 
tended to meet a demand for scientific knowl 
edge, modern practical methods and improve 
ments in rural communities and among educat 
ors and lecturers. It has been prepared with 
the co-operation of rural improvement societies, 
rural publications, state agricultural colleges and 
state experiment stations who have contributed 
material for the slides. 

The slides may be had plain, or colored, and 
in many cases are accompanied with descriptive 
material for reading or lectures. Ths: subjects 
include Fertilization and Plant Foods; Soils and 
Soil Management General Farming; Grains 
Elementary Botany; Trucking; Grasses and Com 
mon Weeds: Plant Diseases: Evolution and Uss 
of Farm Implements: Silos and Ensilage; Orch 
ard Husbandry and Fruit Marketing; Poultry 
and Animal Husbandry: Dairy Farming; Orch 
ard and farm Birds, Economic Insect, Wild 
Animals and Repti! 
Maps of the United States, Extension Work 
Forestry and Home 
Grounds Improvement; Good Roads and Bridges; 


Steel Shelving is 


Tes «(UCSC 


341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO | 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. 


Industrial and Economic 
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Sanitary, 
7 Fireproof, 
: Adjustable 
Indestruct- 





more 
than wood. 





f 


Machinery 


LEETONIA, OHIO 





A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 
will use no other. 





A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 
F 





Rural School Consolidation; Cement Manufac 
turing and Its Use on the Farm; Dynamiting on 
the Farm 

School boards and social center directors who 
are interested in these slides should address the 
firm at 30 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


WESTERN ELECTRIC RE-INCOR- 
PORATED. 

The Western Electric Company of Illinois, has 
transferred its charter to the state of New York. 
No changes in the policies, operation or manage 
ment of the company is involved. The new cor 
poration will have $15,000,000 of six per cent 
cumulative, non-voting preferred stock, and 150, 
000 shares of common stock at no par value, but 
with $5 paid in, making a total of $750,000. The 
change was made because the Illinois statutes do 
not provide for the classification of stock incor 
poration as common and non-voting preferred 

The Company has changed its Detroit head 
quarters from 263 Franklin Street to Kerby and 
Dequindre Streets, from which address all activ- 
ities in the Detroit territory will be carried on 
The change has been occasioned by a consistently 
healthy business growth which reached propor 
tions whereby the Franklin Street location be 
came inadequate. 


MAKE HIGH-GRADE OPTICAL GLASS. 

Until recently the raw material for practically 
all optical glass for high grade lenses has come 
from Europe Since the beginning of the War. 
the supply has been cut off, and American manu 
facturers have been obliged to cast about for 
domestic sources of stock. 

In this difficulty, the Spencer Lens Company 
of Buffalo, has conducted, during the past year 
a series of expensive, original research, and has 
succeeded in producing optical glass which in 
every regard, has proven equal, if not superior to 
the very finest European glass. The firm has 





No. 7 Table 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 






QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


are two of the very distinctive 
features of Economy Drawing 
Tables. Only the very best of ma- 
terial is used in their manufacture. 
Skilled workmen are employed, and 
the machinery and equipment is 
modern in every respect. 


ECONOMY 
DRAWING TABLES 


are Guaranteed to give the best of 
service. They are neat in appear- 
ance and manufactured in many 
different styles and sizes. Will meet 
with all requirements 

























A Sample Table sent on request. 
Send today for our latest catalog. 





The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 
For Music and Penmanship 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 


NEW YORK 





FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 








They are worth more 


Send for our Catalog 


Federdl Slee! Flsture Go. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 





succeeded not only in producing the raw glass 
and annealing it, but also has designed and con- 
structed furnaces for fusing and annealing the 
glass in a practical and economical manner. The 
Bureau of Standards of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has co-operated in secur- 
ing correct formulas and standards. 

Officials of the Spencer Lens Company have 
been congratulated upon their energy and enter- 
prise in producing a new industry for the United 
States. 

OPEN NEW OFFICE. 

The Theo. B. Robertson Soap Company of 
Chicago, has opened a branch office and stock- 
room at St. Louis, Mo. The firm has obtained 
space in the Navarre Building, Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets, where a stock of goods will be car- 
ried to supply the growing trade in the South- 
west. 

Mr. Jos. L. Baggot has been made manager of 
the St. Louis branch office with the assistance 
of Mr. M. P. Dyer. They represent the company 
thruout the Missouri territory 


THE SCHOOLROOM SEATING PROBLEM. 

American literature bearing upon the seating 
of schoolrooms has received a valuable addition 
in a monograph entitled “The Solution of the 
Schoolroom Seating Problem,” by Mr. C. L. 
Sampson, principal of the Humboldt School, St. 
Louis. 

This monograph is altogether unique so far as 
the United States is concerned, in that it states 
very clearly the principles of seating from the 
viewpoints of construction, hygiene, sanitation 
and educational use, and discusses the applica- 

on of these principles in the design, construc 
tion and installation of the “Single Pedestal 
Desk.” In addition, the author has made & 
study of anthropometric child measurements, 
age and grade statistics, and has offered a dis 
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Mr. Superintendent and School Board Members 





WE CAN 


SUPPOSE— 


we talk over the proposition of Plumbing Fixtures 
for your New School Building, or the installa- 
tion of New Fixtures in your old School Building. 


There may be a slight doubt in your mind as 
to the superiority of Our Goods when we tell 
you that our fixtures are the BEST. 


Of course we don’t expect you to take our 
word, simply because we say so, BUT 


PROVE IT! 


Here are a few facts regarding the manufacture of Wolff Closets. 


1. They are sanitary in every respect. 


2. They answer all requirements of the State Law. 


3. We are the only concern that carry a complete line of Plumbing Goods exclusively. 


nough Data and Proof can be given to convince any reasonable person that WOLFF 
Fixtures are all that we claim them to be. 


Branches 
TRENTON 
OMAHA 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


tinct set of rules for the arrangement of desk 
rows and sizes in classrooms, for estimating the 
number and size of desks required for each 
grade in elementary schools. In these latter, 
rules, ratios and percentages are offered, based 
upon an examination of large numbers of chil- 
dren and schools. 

A single brief extract, from the section on the 
estimating of seating will suffice to illustrate the 
intensely practical character of the monograph. 
To quote: 

“From figures at hand it is found that the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in each of the eight grades 
bear a ratio to each other which is on the aver- 
age as follows: Eighth grade, 1; seventh grade, 
1; sixth grade, 1.25; fifth grade, 1.4; fourth 
grade, 1.6; third grade, 1.8 second grade, 2; 
first grade, 2.25. 

“It follows from this that the number of seat- 
ings required for each grade is in ratio as above 
Stated, that is, about as many will be seated in 
the seventh grade as are seated in the eighth 
grade, but there will be one and one-fourth times 
as many of the sixth grade seats used as are 
used in the eighth grade; there will be 1.4 times 
aS many of the seats which are used in the fifth 
grade as are required for the eighth grade; 1.6 
umes as many of the sizes which are used in 
the fourth grade, etc. From this we obtain the 
lollowing table: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 

ee. ee F . 
ith .. = * 1. 
6th .. 3.75 2.5 1.25 
Sth . 1.4 1.3 1.4 
4th . 3.3 coe 1.6 
ord 1.8 3.6 5.4 
end 2.25 6. { 
Ist 2.25 2.25 9 
Total $4. 11.15 13.7 15.55 15.25 18. 

“The sum of these totals for all sizes is 72.65 


“By using the totals for each size in compari- 
S0n with this sum of totals we obtain the approx 


mate percentage required for each size. For 
example, the total of four rows of No. 1 size is 
about 6 per cent of all the rows. The No. 2 size 
8 about 15 per cent, ete. As a result of this cal- 


Culation we find that in any given order of desks 


to be used by all the eight elementary grades, 
we would have the following table: 

No. 1— 6 per cent of the total number required 
No. 2—15 per cent of the total number required. 
No. 3—19 per cent of the total number required. 
No. 4—21 per cent of the total number required. 
No. 5—21 per cent of the total number required 
No. 6—18 per cent of the total number required 

100 per cent.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that a copy of this 
pamphlet in the hands of every superintendent 
and medical inspector would revolutionize the 
present methods of buying school desks in a few 
years. Similarly, enormous improvements in the 
design of schoolrooms would result, if all school 
architects could study and apply the findings of 
Mr. Sampson. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be sent gratis to 
any reader of the ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL who 
will address the American Seating Company, 14 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


A TIMELY PAMPHLET. 

By a strange coincidence, the Dahlstrom Metal- 
lic Door Company of Jamestown, N. Y., issued 
a new edition of the pamphlet “Safety First for 
Schools” about the same time the school at 
Peabody, Mass., was destroyed by fire. 

The pamphlet explains how necessary it is 
that all communicating parts of a building be 
made fireproof. The most permanent fireproof 
halls, corridors and stairways, are valueless un- 
less the doors and stair partitions are made of 
non-inflammable material, thus avoiding trans- 
mission of fire and smoke thru the exits. The 
pamphlet is really scientific in that it lays down 
definite principles to be followed in the fire- 
proofing of buildings. 

Copies will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 


“SANITARY OIL PAINTED NO. 10” 
ADOPTED AS STANDARD. 

The Schoolhouse Commission of Boston, Mass., 
has recently adopted “Sanitary Oil Painted No. 
10 Jute Cloth’ Wainscoting, manufactured by 
the Cott-A-Lap Co., Somerville, N. J., as the 
standard for the Hub Schools. The material 
will be used exclusively for walnscots, corridors, 


THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


601-627 WEST LAKE STREET, 





CHICAGO 


vestibules, stair halls, assembly rooms and class 
rooms. 

The adoption is the result of the unqualified 
endorsement by the Boston Commissioners and 
Architects of the sanitary, economical, protective, 
artistic and washable ‘features of Sanitary Oil 
Painted No. 10. 

School officials who are interested in Sanitary 
Oil Painted No. 10 should address the Cott-A-Lap 
Company at Somerville, N. J. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 
The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 
J., has added the following double-faced record 


to the list of education records for January, 
1916: 

“Tell Me, Where is Fancy Bred?” from the 
“Merchant of Venice.” “You Spotted Snakes’”’ 


from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which pre- 
sents one of the finest women’s chorus records 
ever issued by the Victor Company. These songs 
have been issued in addition to a splendid series 
of Shakespeare songs, which are to serve the 
needs of schools in their Shakespeare study. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Jan, 11—Tennessee Public School Officers’ As 
sociation at Nashville P, L. Harned, Secy., 
Clarksville. 

Jan. 20-22—National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Minneapolis. Alvin 
E. Dodd, Secy., New York City. 

Feb. 2—Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Board Secretaries at Harrisburg. D. D. 
Hammelbaugh, Secy., Harrisburg. 

Feb. 3-4—Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association at Harrisburg. D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Secy., Harrisburg. Probable attendance, 300. 

Feb. 10-12—Southern Minnesota Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Mankato. Miss Kate Sparrow, Secy., 
Mankato. There will be an educational and 
commercial exhibit. 

Feb. 11-12—Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Madison. Geo. W. Davies, Secy., N. 
Freedom. 

Feb. 12—Connecticut Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers at Hartford. E. A. 
Case, Pres., Willimantic. Probable attendance, 
600. 
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Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar and Conversation for Self-Instruction. 


112 pp., 40c ; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 166 pp., cloth, 


Spanish Gramrear is taught on normal lines 


Hugo's Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, $1.00. A Simple but Complete Gram- 
mar, containing all the necessary rules for speaking and writing Spanish correctly. 


Spanish Business Interviews. 9%6 pp., 40c; cloth, 50c. 


Pitman’s Readings in Commercial Spanish. 79 PP.» cloth, 50c. : 
Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, and 


Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


New York 


of every word 
*Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education 


2 West 45th St. 







Funk rs Were 
NEW STANDARD 
DGH BOF ti os 


Should Be in 
aa 
Ral Corer 























All 
proper 
names in 
regular vocab- 
ulary place and 
capitalized. Text-book 
markings; the only exact 
system for compounds ever 
used. Prefixes and suffixes in 
alphabetical order; also abbrevia- 
tions. Common meanings of words 
first, obsoletes last. Carefully discrim- 
inated synonyms; antonyms; proper 

prepositions to use; etymologies. 


HIGH SCHOOL STANDARD 


80,000 words, 902 pages, 1,200 illustrations, 
6,700 proper names. Synonyms, 6,000 entries. 
Antonyms 754 lists. Price $1.50; Indexed $1.80. 


COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 
For Grade or High School use. 48,200 words 
720 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 6,000 synonyms dis- 
criminated, 3,400 proper names, etymologies. 
Price, $1.00; indexed, $1.25 


CONCISE STANDARD 
35,000 words, 589 pages, 780 illustrations. The 
ideal dictionary for small pupils. Price, 60 
cents; Indexed, 85 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


























































How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. 

By Calvin N. Kendall and George A. Mirick 
329 pages. Price, $1.25, net. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass 

Two nationally noted supervisors of long ex 
perience have collaborated in the preparation of 
this splendid text on teaching methods. Whether 
or not we agree with all the principles laid down, 
there can be no question but that the chapters 
on English, mathematics, geography, history, 
civics and health are superlatively practical and 
concretely helpful. Both the teacher who is just 
beginning and who ses the need for some help 
in elementary methods, as well as the teacher of 
experience who would keep her work from be 
coming deade2ned by routine, will find inspira 
tion and encouragement in the book 


Readings in American History. 

By David S. Muzzey. 594 pages. Price, $1.50 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

In the study of natural sciences, original work 
is considered of prime importance. Specimens 
are eXamined, and experiments are made and 
verified. Systematic records of such work aré 


kept for reference. In vocational training, ey: 
and hand work upon the raw material used by 
some craft. Now histor a record of the life 


of men and women, of the rise and downfall of 


nations, deserves to be studied. even in second 


The Best Language Text Books 


Used and Recommended by the Berlitz, 
Cortina and Language Phone Method Schools. 


*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00. By G 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, 
gilt, $2.25. By G. R. Macdonald. A complete work of reference for students and 
teachers of Spanish, and for those engaged in foreign correspondence 
“This book can be recommended without qualification 


R. Macdonald 


Hugo's Italian Simplified. 272 pp., cloth, $1.00. An easy and rapid self-instructor 
Hugo’s French Simplified. 296 pp., cloth, $1.09. With the imitated pronunciation 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


McFADDEN LANGUAGE SERIES 





\ series based on the vital needs of the child in every day life. Sim- 
plicity itself, it begins on the child’s own ground, emphasizes oral work, 
teaches the'child to correct his own errors. New terminology is used. 


Beautifully illustrated with color plates, halftones, and line drawings. 





The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


School Board Jounal 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our friends and customers the 











publication of 





$1.00. In this book 





Burgess’ Commercial Law 


By KENNETH F. BURGESS, of the Wisconsin Bar, and 
JAMES A. LYONS, Author of Lyons’ Commercial Law 






This new book seems to us to embody all that is desirable in a text for 
students of high schools and business colleges. Into it have gone the best 
that legal knowledge, business experience, and teaching art could suggest. 
It is above all a book for the student, by authors who understand him 
who appreciate his limitations and know his tastes. 


We believe you will like this new book. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York Address: 131 E. 23d St. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NORMALTRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 


NORTH ENGLISH, IOWA, 


is among those who have this fall adopted 
| Barnes’ Practical Course 
SHORTHAND 


THE P ° ° 
ARTHUR J. B A R N E Ss ia: clan 
503 Howard Bldg. 


| You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 


The Business Journal, 





New York 





By Effie B. McFadden, for twelve years Supervisor of 
Teaching of Language and Grammar in 
San Francisco State Normal School. 





A 


A Maximum Course 





Minimum Course 













Rand McNally & Company Chicago 


| DEFIANCE orton °suntinc 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


| o 
| STERLING at Woot suntin 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT of the International Harvester 
| Company of New Jersey, Chicago, IIL., 
loans charts, slides and reels for express 
charges and sends out literature to 
teachers. Organize a club of rural or 
town schools to use charts and slides 
in teaching agriculture, domestic sci- 
ence and sanitation. Write today. 





The Only Sane Method Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


PUBLISHERS 






PHILADELPHIA 


ary schools, with some aid from first-hand 
authorities 

The 125 extracts of “Readings from Am=?rican 
History” are catholic. They come from diaries, 
letters, memoirs, acts of Congress, executive 
documents, constitutions, treaties, opinions of 
the court, industrial and economic reports, and 
even now and then from authoritative second- 
ary material such as De Tocqueville and H. H 
Bancroft Poems, voicing the feeling and judg 
ment of the nation in some grave crisis, hav2 
also a place. In his preface, the author calls 
attention to the fact that sometimes several ex- 
tracts from different authors throw light upon 
one question, whil2 another group of extracts 
may furnish conflicting opinions. These groups 
widen the vista of students; they help to form 
“a realization that on every historical and social 
question there is, and always has been, a variety 
of opinion and judgment.” 

The first extract is from Strabo, a Greek geog- 
rapher of the first century, A. D.; the last, the 
platform of the Progressive Party, adopted at 
the convention in Chicago, August 5, 1912. One 
and all illustrate the well-balanced opinion of 


tion of common words, careful grading of these 
words, regular reviews. Longer reviews are 
given occasionally, and at the =nd of the book is 
a list of one hundred troublesome words which 
pupils are advised to master. 


New Educational Music Course. 

Selected songs from Intermediate Song Read- 
er. By James M. McLaughlin. 47 pages. Prics, 
$0.20. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The needs of special moods and situations, of 
special days and seasons of the year, have deter- 
mined the character of these s2lections. They 
form a musical calendar from the song of May, 
“Spring’s op’ning day’ to songs telling of the 
joys of coasting, tho “chill Winter is creeping 
near.” National airs and some tried old favor- 
ites have been granted a place among these two- 
part and three-part songs. 

A Primer of Nursery Rhymes. 

By Leota Sevem and Rowena Sherwood. 124 
pages. Price, $0.30. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

These tiursery rhymes are old, but new to 
fresh, young children. They have been put into 
lord Bacon, given on this frontispiece: “Out of this primer to help little tots to learn to read. 
monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, Think of it! Is nothing safe from the search 
private records, fragments of stories, passages or research of the makers of primers and read- 
of books and the like, do we save and recover ers? Be that as it may, the makers of this par- 
somewhat from the deluge of time.” ticular primer have given teachers some very 
Practical Spelling Lessons. sensible suggestions on the use of these little 

Book |] By Charles P. Alvord and Eugene G. classics of childhood. 

Hughey 144 pages. The Macmillan Co., New Practical Exercises in Geography. 
York Book I. By William J. Sutherland and Chester 

In this attractive speller new words are first M. Sanford. 196 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
presented in sentences and are always under- New York. 
lined. Those in the first lesson are taken from Our earth, with its visible and hidden r2 
“The Three Bears.” Three of the ideas con- sources, is for our use. Therefore, it is well 
trolling the preparation of this speller are: Selec worth our while to have some intelligent knowl- 
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edge of our inheritance. 
cises on “Our Country and Her Possessions,” 
written for the upper elementary grades are 
well fitted to gain this end. This book may b2 
used with any textbook on geography, since it is 





THE RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 


THREE NEW ISSUES 





How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects 
By C. N. Kendall and G. A. Mirick. 


The authors, from a wide experience, discuss the most 
approved methods of instruction, of recitation, and of study 
calculated to vitalize, and to correlate with the affairs of every- 
day life, the subjects taken up in the elementary grades. 

$1.25. Postpaid. 


Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and 
High School— 


By Emma M. Bolenius. 


A method of teaching literature that will insure the pupil 
a knowledge of the variety and beauty of its forms and a 
larger comprehension of the subject as a whole is here pre- 
sented. $1.25. Postpaid. 


Public School Administration 
By Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


An especially valuable textbook for administrators of 
schools and students of education, setting forth the funda- 
mental principles underlying the organization and administra- 
tion of public education. In press. 


Prevocational Education in the Public Schools 
By Frank M. Leavitt, and Edith Brown. 

Based on actual results, this is the first authoritative 
book to describe how the public schools may prepare pupils 
to select wisely the work to which they are best adapted. 

$1.10. Postpard. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 









These practical exer- 


short selection in 





English and American authors is pleasantly in- 
troduced and this introduction is followed by a 
poetry. In Part II, 
is the longer and more important division where 
“Readings from Famous 


prose 


Books,” selections old 





The Strongest Forces of Human Nature 


Intrinsic Interest—Constructive Thinking 
Progressive Self-Activity 


Are Enlisted in the Service of 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By virtue of these independence and power are devel- 
oped in the children, which is the steady and consistent aim 
of the Horace Mann method. 


Inspiration for the Pupil 
WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


The authors have been uncommonly successful in writing entertainingly 
for seventh and eighth grade pupils. To their picturesque and vivid style 
is due the increased interest which invariably follows the introduction of 
this text. The narrative is continuous and uninterrupted; significant 
events and characters being brought into bold relief, while the relation- 
ship of cause and effect is unmistakably indicated. The industrial and 
social. phases of the nation’s growth are broadly treated. History and 
government are presented as allied subjects. Interesting biographical 
sketches and full page portraits give a human interest that adds vitality 
to the study. Teachers find that they do better work with much less 
effort when their classes use this book. 


A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling 
is a valuable new feature which has just been incorporated in ALEX- 
ANDER’S SPELLING BOOK. This consists of list of words with the 
per cent of correct spellings to be expected among the children of different 
grades. The teacher can thus locate a child’s spelling ability in terms of 
grades. 
(Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent.) 





- * 
Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO—Prairie Ave. and 25th Street BOSTON—120 Boylston Street 


Under the essay on “Manners,” the questions 
on methods and style, the suggestions for the 
study of certain passages and of the essay as a 
whole, are full, almost too full. Something 


designed to supplement, not supersede, the use 
of ordinary textbooks. 


Contents, methods, styl2, merit little but 
praise. Still, some leading features do merit 
individual mention. Weather maps, and a map 
showing federal irrigation projects, may be 
found on these pages. Ther? are maps showing 
location and relative importance of great prod- 
ucts; as, coal, cotton, oil. The graphs are in- 
teresting reading. One gives the value of farm 
lands per acre (1910). Another gives the apple 
crop for eight states for 1912. A third gives the 
percentage in twelve states of cultivated land 
to total area. Data appear which pupils are 
asked to put into the form of a graph. They are 
also asked to draw production maps of certain 
States, to sketch the course of a great river. 
These are but examples of this valuable work. 
While finished pictures are not desired, neatness 
and accuracy are demanded. Questions center- 
ing upon these maps and graphs, upon material 
and tables to be found in the textbook in use, 
form the major part of the work. Questions and 
Problems upon one physiographic region may 
fill several pages. Here a problem is a group 
of questions bearing upon one point, as, reasons 
for floods in the Ohio Valley; reasons for the 
location of a great commercial city. It will never 
occur to pupils using these exercises to ask the 
hackneyed question, “Why do great rivers always 
flow by great cities?” 

Text, maps, graphs, illustrations, questions, 
problems, references, a good index, make it easy 
to agree with the author that: “The exercises 
in this manual furnish motives for study, de- 
velop initiative, and insure interest by challeng- 
Ing the mind thru the presentation of interest- 
Ing problems.” 


The Young and Field Literary Readers. 

_ Book Six. By Ella Flagg Young and Walter 
Taylor Field. 384 pages. Price, $0.60. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

Tl * general plan of this series is followed in 
Book Six. In Part I, each one of the group of 


in time but young and fresh in thought, may be 
enjoyed. In Part III, we are taken into the bud- 
ding life of Spring. 


Reading Conversation Composition. 

By J. D. Williams. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 

Our art galleries show us pictures in oil, pic- 
tures in water colors, pictures in black and 
white. In this delightful story about Tiny, a 
little red squirrel who lived in Squirreltown, we 
have a series of pictures in words. 

One day Tiny left his quaint home in the 
woods to gather a winter supply of food for his 
frail mother and himself. Because he was such 
a young squirrel he lost his way, but was help2d 
to find his home thru the friendly advice of a 
wise owl. The warm welcome received at his 
home made him so vain he was on the point of 
making a fool of himself, when the owl suddenly 
and forcibly carried him off to Miss Hare’s school. 
Here he learned much from books; but, better, 
still, he learned to think less of himself and to 
respect his elders. 

Birds, bees and animals talk to one another 
and in this way one becom2s acquainted with 
the lives and habits of these denizens of the real 
woods. One is taken into out-of-door life. 

The decidedly good questions for conversa- 
tional and written work are placed at the end of 
the book. This arrangement makes it seem as 
tho the book were to be read just for pure 
pleasure. 


Essay on Manners With Other Essays. 

By Eunice J. Cleveland. 140 pages. Price® 
$0.25. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The editorial work on these essays is varied. 
In the section relating to Emerson’s personal 
history, his gradual but independent develop- 
ment is pictured. The strong points in his char- 
acter naturally molded his teaching which made 
its way slowly; but Emerson knew how to wait- 
until England and the United States finally 
hailed him as a great thinker. 


190 pages. 


should be left for the initiative of teacher and 
pupils. Still, it is not child’s play to study Em- 
erson and this fullness may be merely a guide to 
what may be done with the remaining essays 
where the editorial work is comparatively brief. 
The notes are clear, concise, pertinent. The 
chronological table is valuable, giving import- 
ant facts in literature, history, biography, con- 
temporary with the main events in the life of 
Emerson, 


Questions on Readings in English Literature. 

By M. G. Fulton, R. G. Bressler and G. H. Mul- 
lin. 118 pages. List price, $0.90. The Century 
Co., New York City. 

As a means of focusing the attention and stim- 
ulating thought in reading, nothing is so helpful 
to young persons as suggestive questions. While 
this book is primarily intended for students, it 
will prove useful to the general reader who 
wishes to review. The list of authors is inclu- 
sive, ranging from the earliest to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

A criticism which the book deserves is the 
unnecessary inclusion of some earlier authors 
whose not too clean writings might well be con- 
signed to the literary rubbish heap of the cen- 
turies, so far as the general reader and the young 
student are concerned. The same remark ap- 
plies to some modern philosophers of notably 
atheistic tendencies. 

Especially valuable sections of the book are 
the General Directions for the Study of the 
Novel, Suggestions for Writing Critical Essays 
and English Versification, which are added as 
appendixes, 

Sixth Reader. 

Horace Mann Readers 3y Walter L. 
and Melvin Hix. 
York, Chicago. 

Chiefly American selections by American 
authors constitute this sixth reader. The lives 
and adventures of heroes of the frontier, sol- 
diers, inventors, statesmen of the past and those 
more modest civic heroes of today who are 


Hervey 
Longmans, Green & Co., New 
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The Peabody School Furniture 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


Most Popular 
Strongest, 


School Board Journal 
pis Amusement Apparatus 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Ever Invented 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


—_— 
—_ 
al Used 
i in every 
TiN (%\\ Playground 
Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 

W. S. TOTHILL  CEstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 

~ to the casual observer all desks are alike. This +} 

is not true and we would like an opportunity of 

showing you the superior construction of the HANEY 

SCHOOL DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture 

that we make. 

Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of 
your needs We will also tell you something 
about our particular School Furniture and 
make you some prices that we believe will 
open your eyes 
We have concentrated on this business a third j 
of acentury. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 

Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Book- 
cases, Tables, etc., to have them just right 
We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
order is all we ask to prove it. 
S h | F it C Grand Rapids, 
Haney School Furniture Go,, “Mice: 
. 
A Necessity for Modern Schools 
Canton, Ohio 


For prompt service 


and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


for 7 to8 4 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 

the best and cheapest adhesive for school 

use. School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway New York City 
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STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 


from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. Endorsed by 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 


Lighter Weight 


BRERGERS STEEL lockERS 


solve the clothing storage problem 
using minimum floor space 
rodents and petty thefts 


They are strong and compact, 
Sanitary, fire-resisting and proof against 
They promote system among the pupils. 
Our large manufacturing experience will be of great 
rendering valuable suggestions on lockers for school 


Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


assistance in 
Sold on Approval Prompt Service 


Send for Catalog } 1.8 
— Steel Furniture Co. 
NEW IMPROVED 1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


“BESSEMER ”’ Grand Rapids, 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 


Branches 





Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 











The completest, most thoro and practical public 


p Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
° Mich. Export Dept Berger Building, New York City, U. 8S. A. decul 
It co 
: teach 
fighting disease, fire, etc., are the subjects held seven hundred words, which are practically all sane and workable. The author avoids those teach 
up for the emulation of youth, The cultivation needed in Caesar. The exercises are excellent questionable activities and methods that are schoc 
of the imagination and the study of words have in arrangement and content and remarkably free sometimes proposed by inexperienced faddists. discu 
been secondary aims in compilation of the book from the senseless verbiage that distinguished Pictures of School Interests and Discussions of educe 
hardly less important than the primary aim of many earlier Latin grammars. The book can be School Questions. Part IV of the Biennial Re inspe 
giving children a knowledge and a taste for heartily commended. port of the Louisiana State Department of Edu- teeth 
good literature Typographically and artistic IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- cation. , aleoh 
ally, the book exceeds even the standard of the TURE. A profusely illustrated discussion of some of Bu 
earlier volumes Standard in Mechanics of Elementary Readi the leading problems of the Louisiana schools. a Om 
: j eee ‘ ee ee : y heading. The treatment is informal and it makes very neapc 
Ccurse in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. By R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Rock clear not only the defects but also the recent much 
Revised edition for 1916. Cloth, 241 pages ford, Ill. A valuable addition to the growing improvements in the schools. other 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y literature of standard methods for testing ele- The Public School Situation in Louisiana. Bul 
If it is gratifying to see the frequent reprintings mentary educational processes, is this phonetic [gsued by the State Department of Education, C. K 
of a popular textbook, it is doubly gratifying to chart and school card for determining the first Baton Rouge. Bulle 
note that each recurring edition is being revised year’s vocabulary and reading ability of children This unique pamphlet contains 30 maps upon bullet 
and improved. The present book has gone thru) ll the elementary schools. which are indicated by counties the chief educa cinet 
some fifteen or sixteen editions, and each has Financial and Statistical Report of the Trans tional facts of the state. They give at a glance a Sing 
been revised to keep pace with the growing actions of the City of New York, 1914. Prepared the chief facts concerning finances, value of mate! 
science of phonography and the improvements in’ by Mr. Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the board of school property, number of teachers, salaries, el- for te 
commercial teaching methods. In this not only education. By far the completest and most rollment and attendance, ete. Con 
the observations of the publishers, but also the scientific financial report issued in any city of The Relation of the State to the City School Schoo 
experience of teachers of the subject have been the United States. In addition to analyses of all System. By Frederick E. Shapleigh, Buffalo. and | 
utilized to splendid advantage. The book is to the transactions for the year, it includes com An analysis, based upon the statutes and charter tin, V 
be heartily commended parative tables for the five years previous so provisions of the several states. A valuable study. Pri 
ashe Sew ee Weert Year. that comparisons may be made at a glance? \ Tea hers as Participators in School Planning Bullet 
: , . special section devoted to the real estate hold and School Administration. By Lila V. North. son, | 
_By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley, ings of the board of education contains a small Published by the School Voters’ League of Boston. edly 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Cloth, 344 pages ; Price, $1 photograph of each building, a diagram of th¢ A general discussion of a movement that should debat 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Ch land and details of the purchase, cost, ete. be extended to every city of the nation. The for hi 
cago s West Virginia State Supervisor of High Schools author describes in detail the activities of the for in 
The authors have realized fully that Latin Report for 1914-15 Records gratify ng progress teachers’ councils and clubs in such cities a8 addre; 
must hav . a clear educational motive and that Child Welfare Exhibits. Bulletin 14. “Chil New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, New Britain, \lal 
immediate aims of each lesson must be closely dren's Bureau, United States Department oft Boston, etc. tion. 
linked up with that motive While they hold to Labor, Washington, D. C. A verv complete dis The Training of Elementary School Teachers The y 
the cultural and disciplinary values of Latin, they eyssion of the leading types of child welfare in Mathematics. By I. L. Kandel. Bulletin 666. state. 
find in it many unused, practical benefits that exhibits. The author has herself prepared a United States Bureau of Education. funds 
is the student should apply in his other studies and = yumber of exhibits, notably the very complete This pamphlet, which is a portion of the report comm 
' later in his life occupation. The best features display at the San Francisco Fair. _ of an international commission on the teaching of educat 
of the book, as we see it, are its simplicity and Parent-T'eachers’ Handbook By Dr. Charles mathematics, describes in detail the normal heen 
the reduction of syntax to the elementary essen A. Wagner, Commissioner of Education for Dela courses in mathematics offered in the teachers’ have 
tials The study of inflections is clearly dé ware. The sanest and most suggestive pamphlet training schools of ten European countries and modes 
veloped. Declensions and conjugations are given which has come to our notice. It contains com the United States It is mainly valuable for ment 
in alternate lessons and in the beginning only plete, specific information on the desirability, comparative purposes. Low 
one case and one tense are given at a time organization, scope and possible activities of Teaching Hygiene and Safety, Bulletin NeW Part ‘ 
The use of subjunctive and infinitive are made  parent-Teachers’ associations, methods of sus- Jersey State Department of Public Instruction Very ¢ 
a) exceedingly easy The vocabulary is limited to taining interest, and general directions that are 
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You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Write for our free samples, and hand | 
down your DECISION in the way of an 


order. 








Write for free samples today. 
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decument on the teaching of hygiene published. 
It covers all phases of sanitation with which 
teachers should be familiar, outlines courses in 
teaching hygiene for elementary and secondary 
schools in both rural and urban communities, and 
discusses all those modern extensions of health 
education included under the heads of medical 
inspection, play and recreation, posture, care of 
teeth, eyes and ears, communicable diseases, 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics, etc. 

Bulletin for Teachers of Latin. Joseph B. Pike. 
25 cents. Bulletin, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. A suggestive discussion containing 
much information on methods, lists of books and 
other teaching aids. 

Bulletin for Teachers of History. 
C. Krey. 25 cents. University of Minnesota 
sulletin, Minneapolis, Minn. One of a series of 
bulletins intended to place before teachers a suc- 
cinct statement of the purposes and problems of 
a single school subject. It suggests methods and 
materials, in the shape of literature, maps, etc., 
for teaching. 

Constructive Survey of the Ashland, Ore., 
School System. By Fred C. Ayer, C. R. Frazier 
and Don C. Sowers. University of Oregon Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XII, No. 11. 

Principles of Effective Debating. Extension 
Bulletin, No. 770, University of Wisconsin, Madi 
son, Wis. This is the fifth edition of a deserv 
edly popular explanation of the principles of 
debating. It will be found not only available 
for high schools but also for citizens’ clubs and 
for individuals who may desire to prepare public 
addresses. 

\labama Report of the Department of Educa 
tion. By Wm. F. Feagin, state superintendent 
The year 1914-15 has been a notable one in the 
State of Alabama. By legislative action school 
funds have been increased, an adult illiteracy 
cOmmission has-been formed, county boards of 
education have been established, education has 


} 


9 


By August 


been made compulsory, high school privileges 
have been made universal. Mr. Feagin tells 
modestly of all these triumphs of his depart 
ment 

Louisiana High Schools. Report for 1914-15 


Part 3, Biennial State Department 
very complete account of the 
Louisiana secondary schools 


Report A 
progress. of the 


Pat. Nov. 14, ’11 


Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


S$. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Srhool Board Journal 





is that sort of epoch-making book. 
the largest single problem in American life is rural education, 
because it has to do with the efficiency of that third of our 
people who feed the other two-thirds. 
kind of rural school—a real story, full of heart interest, astir 
with characters breathing the breath of life. 
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Once in a generation a novel appears which 
lights up the whole field of education. 


HERBERT QUICK’S NOVEL 


The Brown Mouse 


Mr. Quick believes that 


He tells about a new 


-. HENRY, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 
“THE BROWN MOUSE is a really ‘worth while’ book—one that’s going to do a 
lot of good and greatly advance the author's position as a writer. 


cation based on seeing things and doing things is just far enough along to get a 
mighty push by this book 


The new edu- 


Once it gets in the family, it'll be read by all from dad 


to the kids—they ‘can’t help it.’ ”’ 


thousand readers.” 


E. A. ROSS, Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 


“The incidents are fresh, the characters drawn true to life, and the plot develops 
rapidly. The idea of a new type of rural school is driven home with great force and 
will fix itself in the mind of all who read the book 


I wish it may find a hundred 


ANDREW W. HOPKINS, Professor, Agricultural College of Wisconsin, Madison. 


“THE BROWN MOUSE points the way to schools which will be fitted to the needs 
of the communities in which they are located.” 


/, O’SHEA, Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin. 


“THE BROWN MOUSE should be of genuine service in arousing an inteHigent 
interest in and devotion to the problems of rural education 
book will be widely read by teachers’ reading circles 


I have no doubt the 
It should prove of value also 


to laymen who are interested in solving the problems of contemporary life in the 


country.” 


FRANK W. LOVEJOY, Vice-President of the Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


“Tam frank to admit that at first I feared lest the story was not gripping enough to 
convey the estimable purpose the author had in its writing. 
took an interest in the county election, and Jim Irwin ‘made good’ I felt the chills 


But, when the Colonel 


of satisfaction as of old when reading ‘Henty’ or tle ‘Leather Stocking’ series.” 


12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25 net 


At all booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishers 


The Bobbs- Merrill Company 


Union Plaza, Indianapolis, Indiana 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


Secretary A. M. Thoroman of the Kansas 
School Book Commission has issued a report 
showing that since July first of the year 1915, the 
state publication of school books has saved the 
parents of school children $30,000 on the 158,600 
state printed books sold thru the Commission. 
A comparison of these books when they are pub- 
lished by printing houses, with the prices paid 
for the state printed books, shows a saving of 


more than $30,000 to purchasers. Geométries 
used in the schools last year retailed for 88 
cents. The one published by the state sold for 


70 cents, making a difference of eighteen cents. 
The sales on geometries for the past five months 
reached 14,500. 

The state printed books sold in Kansas in- 
clude primers, histories, agricultural texts, ele- 
mentary histories, primary arithmetics, seventh 
and eighth grade classics, and primary reading 
classics and charts. 


In developing the Junior High School idea, 
German has been introduced into the seventh 
grade of several Michigan cities, among them 
Adrian, Ann Harbor, Detroit, Saginaw, (E. 8S.) 
and Ypsilanti. ‘Fur Kleine Leute,” by Mrs. 
Anna Gronow, of the University High School, 
Chicago, published by Ginn & Company, is th® 


book used in these cities for this work. 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Flatonia, Tex. School credits for home work 
have been introdyced in the public schools. A 
fixed number of credits counts on the monthly 
reports of the students. 

To improve the spelling of pupils in the Cincin- 
nati schools, Supt. R. J. Condon has directed that 
teachers compile a list of commonly misspelled 
words, listing them in the order of their fre 
quency Teachers are also required to secure 
written compositions from their pupils, to note 
the number and frequency of mistakes in spell 
ing. It is planned to gather all the records of 
the teachers and to hold a conferenc2, at which 
some plan will be formulated for remedying de 
fects in pupils’ spelling. 

Champaign, Ill. A system of school savings 
has been introduced under the direction of Supt 
W. W. Earnest. The parents select the banks at 
which the children are to do their business. 





Lawrenceville, Ill. A stereopticon and set of 
slides has been purchased for the use of the 
schools in the teaching of geography and history. 
The slides will also be used for evening ®nter- 
tainments and evening classes. 

Twin Falls, Ida. A school savings system has 
been introduced in the schools. The local banks 
furnish the necessary supplies and the individ- 
ual banks. 

Hartford, Conn. Teachers in the grade schools 
have begun a course in safety rules. Children 
are warned against trespassing on railroad 
tracks, standing on tracks waiting for passing 
trains and passing under lowered gates at street 
crossings. The instruction seeks to avoid dan- 
gers to life and limb among school children. 

Buffalo, N. Y. An appropriation of $500 has 
been made for the installation of a wireless ap- 
paratus at the Seneca Vocational School. 

The first “Moonlight School” to be started in 
Washington County, Oklahoma, has been. opened 
at Caney Forks. At least three other schools 
are planned for the same county. The schools 
seek to improve the education of adults who have 
not gone very far in school. Sessions are held 
two nights each week and instruction is given 
in the regular common school subjects. 

crie, Pa. The board has approved a bond 
issue of $1,000,000 for reorganizing the school 
system on the six-and-six plan. A $450,000 Junior 
High School is in course of erection, which will 
have separate gymnasiums for boys and girls 
and a stadium. The latter will be the first stad- 
ium to be built for a high school East of the 
Rocky Mountains. The building will also pro- 
vide shops and domestic arts rooms for the voca- 
tional and domestic arts subjects, and a com 
munity club and reading room for the use of the 
citizens. The Central High School will be re 
modeled into a cosmopolitan high school. 

The work, when completed, will give each sec 
tion of the city a Junior High School. Mr. Wm 
B. Ittner, of St. Louis, is in charge of the build- 
ing operations. 

Beardstown, Ill. A physical director has been 
employed for the grades. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has appointed 
eleven instructors of hygiene and physical train 
ing for the high schools 
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The Final Solution of the Shading Problem 
for Schools Is Now Offered in 


SUPREMA 
Adjustable Window Shades 


(Patent Pending) 


SIMPLE—-DURABLE—SANITARY 


Complete and Lasting Satisfaction Assured 


| 
All the advantages claimed for Shade adjusters | 
and catch-pulley devices without the disadvan 


tages of either. 


Suprema Adjustable Window Shades 
are a combination of the first and only practical 
method for operation of two shades on a window 
(the logical method for obtaining distribution of 
light and proper ventilation) and a shade fabric 
that permanently resists the action of moisture 
and will not wrinkle, crack, break or sag, mounted 
on best quality spring rollers 


Upon request, Descriptive Booklet with Price List 
and sample shade fabrics will be mailed 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils ; 

You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
is sharp. ; ; ; . 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
the lead. ; 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
the same. ; - 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 
not practical 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 
try them. 

Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
JOHNSON'S WINDOW . 


are the standard 
fixture for 
Schools. Most 
simple and dur 
able in construc- 
tion, hold the 
shade roller firm 
ly at any he ight | 
and work equally 
well on any Cloth 
Shade For new 


or old buildings 


THE WIMMER 


Shade ~“Adjuster’” 


| forlowering 
| shade from 
the top, for 
.| upper light 
and ventila- 
q 
| 


— 


| 
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tomatic 
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SHADE ADJUSTERS aot hang — ip | tion in the 
School Boards (in || | | class room 


REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION 





market) can have offices, etc. 


\ 
free full size sam- | } wanted, 








HR) 
ple adjuster A} | \ 
Economical in | | “ - — 6.1 Wimmer & Co 
cost, also in saving es MFRS. ’ > 
, shade from wear a Columbus, 0. \ 
f. R. JOHNSON, Mfr., 7208 Eberhardt Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. M. GUTHRIE SCHOOL. in the main corridor and halls. It varies ia 
Concluded from Page 24 tone from the other bells in the building. 
without destroying the architectural symmetry The building is located centrally in a beau- 
of the whole. tiful, wooded lot, comprising more than thre 
The walls of the central wing, which contains acres, and all the surroundings are ideal for a 
the lavatories and boiler room, are constructed school. 
of ample strength to sustain the auditorium The cost of the structure completed and ready 
above, which it is planned to add later. for occupancy was approximately $75,000. 
ry . . . 1 ] rr 1 
Che building is fireproof thruout, the frame Twenty thousand dollars of this amount was 
work being of reinforced concrete, with wood paid by the County Board of Edueation as paid- 
finished floors on top of the conerete floor con in-advanece tuition for county pupils attending 
struction. The exterior is constructed of red — the Memphis City Schools. 
Lrick with terra cotta trimming, and has an , : 
rick ibn bern: ( La ft ” iz, i 1 - Mi ssrs Jones & Furbing r are the arch tects 
imposing entrance on the north front. In addi a3 . 
of the building 
tion to the main entrance, there is an entrance 
' +] cae " ai wie ae — 
on the east and also on the west side, leading THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
into the main corridor, and convenient to the CASE. 
stairways. ( ‘ m P 18 
The building is heated by direet and indirect On the question of the validity of the rule as 
heating tems, the heat being furnished by bo ther teachers, the court found himself prac 
two Ideal downdraft | lers. and regulated by t cally without precedent or authority. An lowa 
therm . \ compet yatem € sir shaft case roe cited by defendants where it was he ld 
it a Board of Education may employ all union 
ind du ( vel a ; 
n-union teachers in its discretion, on the 
| ‘ \ i] 1 1 ( es { . 1 . , *y 
\ ' yerU, — eory that the law applicable to individuals, 
) ‘ , 
ve bee! vided may employ what labor they deem best, was 
\! it \ e | ! x 1 fi S p ( public officials whose duty s 
contain ] re molding nd all the elassrooms disburse public funds according to their best 
are fitted the latest mproved, tu lar dgment he court, however, rejected the 
steel, adju le \ telephon s installed reasoning of the lowa court as unsound and r 
in each « ! . and is connected to a tel ae ign. :' l , — oom . ad, Judge 
, O ( nor { ved the case of Adams v. Bren- 
phon e) ( Lin prineipais hie The yo od = A - v. B cn 
. ts an, 177 | 194, where a contract made by the 
system 1 ! ! mmunicating nd ar ; / S ; 
‘ , Board Kdu n for the repair of a school 
ranged so 1 : a Nw = ine Vas aeciare 1 V vid be 1use tL req lired 
each of the cla s should be done by members of 
A fire alarm gol vil h buttons 1s cated the |: 3 Q h a contract is a diserim- 


are serviceable, beauti- 
fulandsimple: are EAS 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au 


Shade Cannot Fall 
[Interesting booklet,giv 
ing details, mailed 
upon request. Agents 


FRAMPTON MADE 
means AIR and SHADE 

Manufactured by 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 
Pendleton, Ind. Box 252 SPICELAND, IND. 





HEALTH AND SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


By installing in your school Luther O. Draper 
Window Shades you will receive maximum light at 
all times, and eliminate eye strain. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


Help to reduce the cost, maintenance and light 
bills. They also improve the architectural beauty 
of the building. 

Ask for literature on our standard size Window Shades. To 
secure an estimate cost for equipping your school implies no 


obligation on your part. WRITE TODAY. 


LUTHER 0, DRAPER SHADE CO, , Spiceland, ind. 





THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 


‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 
recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHADE ADJUSTERS | Qe Fie ERAMPTON’S Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


Window Shades The Famous 
No UP-TO-DATE schouvl 
or public buiiding is 
complete without 
means for perfect ven 
tilation and shade, 

These adjustabie shades 
aremadeofcottonduck; 


S.L.& A. F. SHADES 


Made of DUCKING 
Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the _ fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. 

Act most rapidly 
and last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 





ination between classes of citizens by a public 
official and tends to restrict competition. The 
court considered the reasoning in this case to be 
directly applicable to the case at bar and held 
the rule passed by the Board of Education un- 
reasonable and a breach of its discretionary 
powers in the absence of any showing that the 
members of the prohibited organizations should 
be discriminated against because the organiza- 
tions have committed acts detrimental to the 
publie schools. The rule is therefore void and 
unenforceable against any member of the teach- 
ing force, present or future. 

On November 29th Judge Sullivan denied a 
motion to dissolve the injunction and the Board 
of Education is now preparing to prosecute 4 
speedy appeal. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATED SCHOOL 
BOARDS MEET. 

The Associated School Boards Saction of the 
South Dakota Education Association, met on 
November 24th at Aberdeen, S. D., for its annual 
meeting. 

Mr. C. R. Goff spoke on the work of a board 
member. He commented on the selection of 4 
superintendent, the handling of parents, the col 
duct of business sessions, the consideration of 
new plans and new d2partments, and the mail 
tenance of harmony among board members 

Supt. H. C. Johnson of Aberdeen spoke on the 
subject of Vocational Guidance. He made clear 
hat the school should not only advise the child 
in the choice of a vocation, but it should traid 
ior one 

The meeting was concluded with the adoption 
of the minutes and the election of officers Mfr. 
L. A. Fell of Lead was elected president; Mr. O 
R. Goff of Parker, vice-president: Mrs. G H. 
Boucher of Miller, secretary: Mr. H. V. Harlaa 
of Dell Rapids, treasurer 
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SAY YES, we'll do the rest. 
FREE BOOKLETS 


delight you. 





Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN 8T. 





A WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 25 


The building is of fireproof construction. The 
exterior is of vitrified paving brick, trimmed 
with white sand-pressed brick; the bearing walls 
are of conerete and structural steel. The roof 
is of conerete, covered with tar and gravel. The 
floors in the corridors and offices are topped with 
maple. Individual lockers, toilet and 
drinking facilities are located on each floor. 

A total of 760 students is accommodated in 
24 and study which been 
arranged to seat an average of 38 students. The 
interior treatment is simple and appropriate; 
the floors are of Oregon fir and the wood-trim 
which has been reduced to a minimum, is of the 
same material. 

The wing of the building three 
floors, and the south wing ymmodating the 
auditorium, gymnasium and swimming pool, 1s 
limited to floors. The contains 
space for the manual training shops, household 
arts department, swimming pool, gymnasium. 
dressing and shower rooms, and for the 
and toilet rooms. The second floor contains ten 
classrooms, a library, auditorium, teachers’ rest 
Gom, and a of offices. On the third 


rooms 


class rooms have 


main has 


ace 


two basement 


storage 


ye 


number 
ecomn'et » 


4] 
there 


j 
oor classrooms, a 


are seven 
commercial and banking department, physical. 
chemical and science laboratories, and lecture 
rooms, 

The auditorium is equivalent in height to two 
floors f the main building. It is simply an! 
impressively decorated and has two larg 
electro] for evening use. Including the g | 
lery, room has a total seating capacity of 
650 persons. 

The heating system is of the most arproved 
type. The eco'ld air is drawn in thru a washer. 
passed r heating coils and propelled by means 
of an ectrically driven fan into the several 
classrooms. Not all of the fresh air is driven 








WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
is most suitable for all 
clothes locker purposes. 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
You can examine it carefully 
‘and return at our expense, the carrying 
charges to be paid at this end. Then 
you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you’ll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 












Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
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We can’t 


day. 


In fact, 


Name... 
1222 Tacoma Bullding 


CHICAGO Address 


thru the heating coils; the system is so arranged 
that fresh, cooled air is passed directly from 
the air washer to mixing dampers in the main 
ducts. This arrangement prevents the deaden- 
ing of the air in passing thru heat coils. In 
addition to the warm air, the corridors, offices, 
swimming pool and gymnasium have direct 
radiation. The system is also arranged for use 
during hot weather in the late spring and early 
fall. It is planned to use the air washer with 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





“But you may need me— 
you may be sick—” 


. COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
To the T. C. U., 120 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


ROOM, THE 
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“Yes, but you know 
Pmad. ©. U:" 


No teacher who is a T. C. U. need worry over what may happen to 
her should she become sick, or meet with a serious accident. 
business of the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to take care of her. 

If you are like many teachers, you have probably not had the op- 
portunity of laying aside ample 
sickness or accidents. 
pecuniary embarrassment, and much anxiety, were your income cut off 
for several months and your expenses doubled or trebled. 

Yet this is what is happening to some teacher practially every 
J None of us are immune from these contingencies 
for years and our turn come next week. 
possibility of freedom from misfortune is decidedly unwise, when a few 
cents a day will mean absolute 
penses, even though you should 

Perhaps you are one of the few who have accumulated a surplus, 
but why risk the savings of years when it is unnecessary? 
fund for that purpose; why not let us carry the risk—and when misfortune 
does come your way, let the T 

Write for a free copy of a booklet that tells the whole story. It will 
also show you what teachers and other people think of the T. C: U. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
120 T. C. U. Building 


lt is the 


penn for unexpected and expensive 


You probably would be subject to considerable 


we may escape 
lhe person who speculates on the 


ren insuring your salary and ex- 
»e sick and salary-less for months. 


We have a 


‘. C. U. pay the bill? 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Send me the whole 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever) 


cold water during warm weather, so as to re- 
move dust and cool it. The ventilating system 
is sufficient to deliver 32 cubic feet of air per 
pupil, per minute. 

The building is wired for electric lighting 
and semi-indirect fixtures in the classrooms, 
laboratories, etc. The plans for the building 
were drawn and the construction was supervised 
by Mr. C. J. Crandall, Architect, The Dalles, 
Ore. The cost was $100,000. 


DALLES, ORE., HIGH SCHOOL, 
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SECTIONAL: SCHOOL: BUILDINGS Bitmtous 


us and save money for your school board. 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
Sections come in three foot 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 


in the Business 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
Care should be exercised not to be deceived 
orn water pressure. For instance, a school is 


proposed on a site where the minimum street 


-~ 
—- Supply Main 
._ii Lito in Root Space 
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Fig. 92. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal 
down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Bossert E<qipilt Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable schoo) houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


IF YOUNEED PORTABLE WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 


nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Building 


water pressure is 35 pounds, 
60 pounds. 
basement of the school at least with 
60 pounds at certain times. 


pected to use filters and compression tank water 





OUR PLANS 
APPROVED 
BY YOUR 








AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING CODE 








It is the only building that can be taken 










We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest for quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a cingle feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 


Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 
SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH. 






Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 


|; towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250 


When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the schoolhouses and attached to 
same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 


| plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 


aati 


and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
_ We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 
detailed information MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Fig. 93 


closets with some of the closets located on the 
third floor. Let us see 
ficient: 


if the pressure is suf- 


Compression closets require 15 pounds to flush 
satisfactorily. 
Three stories at 12 feet equa's 36 feet by .43 


pound equals 154 pounds loss for head. 





Filter loss equals 5 pounds. 
Pipe loss (friction) 5 pounds to 7 pounds. 
‘ 


lotal loss, 15. 154, 5 and 5 to or 404 Lo 


ut fe P : hig. 94. Centrifugal Motor Driven ‘“‘House Pump” with auto 
124 pounds. This shows that part of the time matic control and pressure gage 
the closets on the top floor would fail to operate 
properly. both) can be cut out for repairs by closing 


valves on either side and opening valves on the 
by-pass B. ‘The fire line is taken off at F 80 


as to be subjected to the high pressure on the 


A view taken in a newly completed school is 


shown in Fig. 95. In this school it was neces- 
sary to reduce the water pressure for use, the 
street supply coming in at S, passing thru the street side of the reducing 
emporary water meter M, the pressure reducing 
valve PRV and into the house line H. Either tion and will 


the meter or the pressure reducing valve (or 


valve. The tempor 
ary meter was installed for use during construc 


later be 


+ 
\ 


replaced with one of 


proper size, 
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JUST A PEEPR— 


into a new book which contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions for the layout and planning of all sorts of Grade and 


Elementary Schools. 
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By Wm. C. Bruce, 
Editor, 


American School 
Board Journal 


If you haven’t bought a copy, do so TODAY. 


High School Buildings--Price $2.50(Postage Prepaid) Grade School Buildings--Price $3.50 (Postage Prepaid) 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2207 Montgomery Building 


SOME DEFECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
ol committee clearly differentiated, the 
duties and powers briefly outlined of a class of 


superintendents whose salaries are paid in part 


and sch 


hy the state, and powers which the state has 
taken to itself in skeleton 
form of these divisions will show where the var- 
ious powers now lie. The support of the schools 
still devolves upon the town, as well as the fur- 
nishing of suitable buildings for 


poses : 


certain eases. A 


school pur- 


Chapter 42, Section 22:—Towns shall raise 


n money necessary for the support of 
the pubhie schools. 


Section 49: very town shall provide and 


maintain a sufficient number of schoolhouses, 
properly 


furnished and conveniently located for 


the accommodation of all children therein who 


re entitled to attend the publie schools. 

Suitable penalties are prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Court for the violation of the foregoing 
duties, by any town. In order that no educa- 
tional lapse may occur by any misechance, the 
school committee has certain powers to provide 
schoo iccommodations as the following contin- 
uation of Section 49 suggests: 

The school committee, unless the 
town oth ise directs, shall have general charge 
ind s ntendence of the schoolhouses there- 
in sh keep them in rood order, and shall 
procurs itable place for the schools, if there 
is n ise, and provide fuel and all other 
thir ry for the comfort of the pupils 
thers e expense of the town. 

Se 11:—A town may, at a meeting called 
for t pose, determine the location of its 
scho nd adopt all necessary measures 


of the Mass. Board of Education,” 1915 


to purchase and procure land therefor, as pro- 
vided in sections 47, 48 and 49 of Chapter 25. 
Thus we see that the people have kept in their 
own hands the major material factors of educa- 
tional administration, financial support, and the 
rizht to select suitable locations for schools, and 
the responsibility of 
thereon. 


schools 
There is no question of the fitness and 
propriety of this selection and retention of the 
larger, material factors of the educational prob- 
lem, by the townspeople, since the efficiency of 
any educational system is affected to no small 
degree by the material to do with as well as the 
management of this material, and educators can 
at times point out causal 


building proper 


relations between 
meagre equipment and feeble financial support, 
and poor educational results. When inadequate 
textual equipment in the schools and low-salar- 
ied, low-grade teachers can be shown to the tax- 
payers as results of their penurious spirit of 
support in the town meeting the educational 
problem can thereby be brought home to them 
pretty definitely, and they can be made to feel 
their intimate connection with the welfare of 
education in their borders. Thus is the desir- 
able purpose of “keeping the schools close to 
the people” attained, with the probability of bet- 
ter understanding of school needs and problems 
diffused thruout the community. 

In examining into the powers and duties of 
the school committee of today, we find language 
similar to that used in the Massachusetts stat- 
utes in the law of 1827, namely, that “it shall 
have the general charge and superintendence of 
all the public schools, 
ing schools, and evening high schools. . . .”'? 


industrial schools, even 


Some important points of control are further 


indicated in the following relations of the board 
to public school management: 


Massachusetts Revised Statutes, Chap. 42, Sec. 27 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Selection and examination of teachers. 
Certification of teachers. 
Dismissal of teachers (with certain stat 
ute restrictions). 

4. Visitation of schools. 

5. Selection, change and purchase of text- 
books and illustrative apparatus. 

6. Selection of superintendent of schools. 

7. Selection of attendance officers. 


Le 
9 
2 
vo. 


8. Right of pupil transportation at town ex- 
pense. 
9. Exchange of inter-community schooling 


privileges (with statute restriction). 

10. Establishment of certain types of special 
schools (with statute restriction). 

These are obviously important and compre- 
hensive powers, and coupled with those pos 
sessed and exercised in the purely internal man- 
agement of the local system of any community, 
represent a considerable degree of administra- 
tive authority. If there were to be any con- 
spicuous opportunities for frictional difficulties 
in the management of a school system, which 
might produce material as well as educational 
loss, they might well lie in the first five powers, 
and equally spring from the sixth, where comes 
the first contact of layman with professional 
educator. 


(To be continued in February.) 


HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIAS OF CHICAGO. 


Concluded from Page 19 
given by the women. Their object, primarily, 
was, of 
gain for the high school pupils the mental and 
physical uplift of 
pleasant surro 


bx that 


course, not gain for themselves, but 


sustaining food eaten in 


indings. Perhaps this is equalled 


other great benefit, the understanding 


vhich dawns upon school patrons when large 


numbers of them me into daily contact with 


numerous groups of teachers and children. 
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EBERHARD FABER 
LEAD PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


AWARDED THE 


GRAND PRIZE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
This official endorsement of QUALITY will interest 


every school official seeking the BEST in these goods. 
We make a pencil for every purpose, and would be 
glad to send to educators samples to exactly meet their re- 


quirements. State your need. 


EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


Well Defined. 

Miss Brown was giving an elaborate descrip- 
tion of a blacksmith preparatory to teaching 
Longfellow’s poem. 

“Now, children, we are going to learn a poem 
today about someone who works very hard. He 
is very large and has great arms that can lift 
such heavy things! His face is blackened with 
soot that comes from his great, blazing fires! 
And he wears a dirty, black apron and he has 
a fire that glows, oh! so red, and whenever he 
makes anything he puts it into his fire and then 
pounds it with a great big hammer, which makes 
the loudest clanging noise and makes the sparks 
fly about in every direction. Now, who can tell 
me what I have been describing?” 

A little maid who had listened to these vivid 
details with eyes twice their natural size sprang 
to her feet and said in an awed whisper: 

“The devil.” 

Right, But Wrong. 

The late Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale, 
speaking at Cambridge, England, on the proper 
use of English, is thus quoted by the Philade! 
phia Bulletin: “But precision can be carried 
too far. The ultraprecise, even when logically 
right, are really wrong. 

“An ultraprecise professor went into a hari 
ware shop, and said, ‘Show me a shears, please.’ 

“You mean a pair of shears, don’t you? said 
the dealer. 

“ ‘No, said the professor, ‘I mean what I say, 
I mean a shears.’ 

“The dealer took down a box of shears. 

“ «Took here, professor,’ he said, ‘aren’t there 
two blades here? And don’t two make a pair? 

“Well, you’ve got two legs. Does that make 
you a pair of men? And the professor smiled 

at the dealer triumphantly thru his spectacles. 


“He was logically right,’ said Professor 

Lounsbury, “but, really, he was wrong.” 
Protected. 

He—Why is Professor Smith never subject to 
colds? 

She—He’s always wrapped up in his books. 

Holding Audiences. 

An American educator, recently returned 

from Asia, tells of an interesting method 


adopted by a professor in an Indian College in 
holding his audiences. 

The educated Hindus and Mohammedans, 
natives of India, are extremely proud of their 
ability to understand and speak the English 
language. It is an insult to intimate in any 
manner to an educated native that he is ignor- 
ant of English. 

The professor above mentioned used the lan 
guage pride of the natives in overcoming an an- 
noying custom which permits students to enter 
or leave lectures at any time with the greatest 
freedom. He announced at one of his talks that 
in the future any man who did not understand 
English might retire at any time from the class- 
room. 


After this announcement the lectures were 
heard to the end. 
Too Much. 
Visitor—How did your son pass all his en 
trance examinations? 
Mother He was conditioned in the colleg 
yell. 


The Choice of a College. 
Knicker—Does your son an education ? 
Bocker—He says he is willing to be a quarter- 

back in the Electoral College. 


want 
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A PLEA FOR THE TEACHER. 

If I were a youngster and were going back to 
school, 

I don’t believe that I’d annoy the teacher as a 
rule; 

For teachers have a serious time. They’re busy 
day by day 

Discovering the shorter cuts that lead to wis- 
dom’s way. 

And sometimes when you hold tomorrow’s lesson 
in great dread, 

Your teacher’s working hard upon the lesson just 
ahead. 

She’s always striving earnestly her duty to fulfill 

And hoping you'll all like her—which I’m confi- 
dent you will. 

f 

Remember that her feelings may be very much 
like yours 

Regarding the restraints which 
mind endures. 

She’d very much prefer a vastly longer holiday. 

No doubt she’s fond of skating or of riding ina 

sleigh. 

picture her a 

haughty heart. 

She’ll try to help you like her if you'll only make 
a start. 

Don’t bother her with mischief and with foolish 
little jokes, 

A teacher values kindness just the same as other 
folks. 


every studious 


Don’t tyrant with a hard and 


Exchange. 


An Observant Youngster. 
“Now,” asked the teacher, “who can tell me 
what an oyster is?” 


Silence for a moment, while smal] brows were 


knit in strained effort at remembrance. Then 
little Tommy’s facial muscles relaxed and 
eagerly he raised his hand. 
“T know!” he triumphantly announced. “An 
oyster is a fish built like a nut.” 
A Christmas Thought. 
Teacher—Now, Tommy, what comes from 


Santiago ? 


Tommy—Santa Claus. 





In War Times. 


Friend: So you have become engaged to the 
teacher? That surely happened last night when 
he explained on the map, the advance of our 
troops. 

Bride (happily): Yes—at Warsaw, we found 


Flieqende Blaetter. 


each other. 


TWO GOOD REASONS 


Pupils in the Public Schools use ‘‘Eagle” Pencils because they are ‘‘Made 
in the United States,” and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 “‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 ‘** Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


NEW 
YORK 





Observing Uncle James. 

“Uncle James,” said the fair young maid, 
anxious to learn, “you have always seemed to 
me to know almost everything. Perhaps you 
can te!l me what is meant by the expression 
academic freedom ?” 

“T am glad you asked the question, my dear 
niece,” said Uncle James, “for after many years 
of experience I think I can answer that ques- 
tion with a fearless accuracy and a clear con- 
science. Academic freedom is a form of per- 
senal liberty which compels an institution of 
learning to permit a member ot its teaching 
staff to make an ass of himself in public, and 
outside of business hours, without protest.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

His Manners. 

It was School Superintendent Buster’s un- 
fertunate day, according to the Sunday Maga- 
zine. A bucket had been left standing in the 
dimly lighted corridor of No. 19, and on the 
way to Miss Dexter’s classroom he stumbled 
over it. Fortunately, none of the children heard 
what he said there in the dark; so the chief 
harm done was to his shin. He entered Miss 
Dexter’s class sad!y ruffled in dignity and tem- 
per and slammed the door. Miss Dexter was at 
the blackboard, with her back to the class. 

“If that bad mannered little boy,” she com- 
mented, without turning, “will go out of the 
room again and come in again, closing the door 
properly behind him, I shall overlook his lack 
of breeding this time.” Then she turned. 

Miss Dexter was abject in her apologies; but 
who can minister to wounded dignity, especially 
of the pedagogical type? In a vain effort to 
regain his customary poise, Superintendent 
Buster forced a sickly smile and addressed him: 
self to the class of small children. 

“Now, children,” he began unctuously, rock- 
ing back and forth on his heels and with hands 
deep in pockets, “I wonder whether you know 
who I am?” 

For a moment there was expectant silence, 
then a small hand was raised. 

“Well,” said the Superintendent 
ingly, “who am J] 2” 

“You’re no gentleman,’ was the _pitilessly 
legical reply, “or you wouldn’t have your hands 
in your pockets.” 


encourag- 


Saved the Soup. 

Principal Johnson believed in voecationalizing 
all branches of the curriculum. Therefore, when 
he visited Miss Clark’s class during the English 
hour, he asked the class to very 
practical sentence. 

“Mary,” he said, “punctuate this sentence: 
‘Because the cook had forgotten the salt, the 
soup was tasteless.’ ” 

“T should make a dash 
practical Mary. 

He Should Worry. 

“Tow do you account for Nero fiddling dur 
ing the burning of Rome?” asked the professor. 

“T suppose he had the place heavily insured,” 
suggested the senior who was specializing ™ 
finance. 


punctuate a 


after the salt,” said 


“Aren’t you afraid of the hoi polloi?” asked 
the reporter of the new school board member. 
“No, not a bit,” replied he. “I understand all 


our schoolhouses are equipped with germproof 


filters. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Empire Seating Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
pies Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
FE, W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Seaver Board Companies. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE, 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

enna. Struct. Slate Co. 

\lbion Bangor Slate Co, 

Crown Slate Co. 

tavelsior Slate Co. 

Granville Hahn, 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 

E, J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 

North Bangor Slate Co. 

Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 

Phoenix Slate Co, 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. 

A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 

Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Macmillan Co. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Christopher Sower Co. 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Parker P, Simmons Co. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
‘eter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Associated Mfrs. Co. 
rheo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfect ing Co, 
Associated Mrrs. Co 


QUILT. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
urand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
H. Sheldon & Co. 
Seon Mfg. Co 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen, 


Columbia Se chool Supply Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 


DOOR CHECKS, 
Norton Door ( ‘heck Co, 


DRAFTING ROOM 
e FURNITURE, 
7Tand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
F. H, Sheldon & Co. a 


Feonomy Dr: 
awing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen, > 


If any articles or textbooks 


ue W7 ~) 
As 


School & Church Furn. Co. 


% TEN, 
LSI N ISI HIS IN 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


ERASERS, 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 
Fire Alarm Signal Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES, 


Dow Wire & Iron Works, 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 


FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 
Samuel Lewis. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FLAGS. 
Annin & Co. 
The 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Mfrs. Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. 
Ileywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co, 
Kmpire Seating Co. 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 


Associated 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


American Seating Co. 

FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos, Charles Co. 


GLOBES. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
EK. W. A. Rowles, 
Veckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


INK—DRY 
Rowles. 


Little & Co. 


INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co, 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 


Squires Inkwell Co. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES, 


ce. We a 
Peckham, 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 


Samuel Lewis. 
KINDERGARTEN 
FE. W. A. Kowles. 
Thos. Charles Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply 


SUPPLIES. 


Co, 
LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 

Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


Chicago Flag & Decorat, Co. 


School & Church Furn, Co. 


WV 





LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER, 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LIQUID SOAP, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 

West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, 


Grand Rapids School Equip. 

I. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Feonomy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc, Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply 
MAPS, 

McConnell School Supply Co. 

Rand MeNally & Co. 

Ec. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 

Nicholas Power Co. 
Pathescope Co. of America. 
Wilboken Mfg. Co. 

MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS8. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 

PAINTS—WALL. 
Patek Bros. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
FE. W. A. Rowles, 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 
PARTITIONS. 

Folding Partition Co. 

PASTE, 

Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 

PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Kagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatie Pencil Sharpener Co 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES. 
National Art Supply Co, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons, 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES, 
Nansch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 

SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs, Co, 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
Central Scientifie Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


FIXTURES. 


SCLIOOLROOM HEATERS, 
acelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
National Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E, W. A. Rowles, 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 

West Disinfecting Co, 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 

TOILET PAPER FIXTURES. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
TOWEL FIXTURES, 

Associated Mfrs. Co 

Theo. B, Robertson Soap Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS, 

Kleetriec Time Co. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

Remington Typewriter Co, 


Stand, 
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Educational ” Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this mau Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


MOOD CLE COL 


= 
NOICLOCKI CROC 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
United Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co. 
VISES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works, 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co, 
WALL BURLAPS. 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 
WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Samuel Lewis, 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co, 
WINDOWS—METAL, 


Henry Weis Cornice Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co 


WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. 1, Wimmer, 

rR. R. Johnson, 

Whitcomb & Boyce, 

WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co, 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
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cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis 
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OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the finest schools of its kind in the country. 
Equipped with a ‘‘Standard”’ Electric Time System. 
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JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect. HENRY HORNBOSTEL, Consulting Architect. 


“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT. 
Master Clock, equipped with 5 time circuits. 66-2} inch buzzers in rooms. 
2-4 circuit Program Clocks. $6.4 tack ecirrider belle. 
77-Secondary Clocks. 143 
f B h dbv1 tDC 6-14 inch Yard Gongs. 
Operated from Storage attery charged by 10 volt current, 3-Seconds’ Beat Clocks with sounders. 
controlled from special Charging Panel. 











Your schools need the corrective influence of a “Standard” Electric Time System. 
Send for our new bulletin on ‘“‘School Efficiency.”’ 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


45 Milk St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 544 Henry Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 740 Brown-Marx Blidg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE,WASH. LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













Announcement 


The Schoolhouse Commission 
of Boston, Mass., has adopted 
as their standard 


“Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 
Jute Cloth” Wainscoting 


for their schools. 










Seward School, Minneapolis. E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 




















This building is sound-proofed with 
Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


“the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 











They specify and use it on the wainscots of all 
corridors, vestibules, stair halls, assembly halls, 
class rooms, etc., running it from base board to a 
picture moulding placed parallel to tops of doors 
and windows. 











This adoption was only arrived at after a most 
exhaustive examination by the Commissioners and 
Architects as to the sanitary, economical, protect- | 






ive, artistic and washable features of ‘‘No. 10.” 
Hundreds of other cities and towns have also 
adopted it. | 







Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. sosronwiss"i's., 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 









Write for full particulars. 


The Cott-a-lap Company 


Chicago SOMERVILLE, N. J. 





Walkerville, Ont., Can. 








